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THE GURNEY PAPERS.—NO. XVIII, 


To a man who has been subjected from his earliest days, if not to 
the vicissitudes of fortune in a pecuniary point of view, at least to the 
vagaries of fate in every other, and who has lived for many—if not 
very many—years amidst the fluctuations of hope and anxiety, the 
arrival of the post is unquestionably the most exciting event of the day. 
A thousand apprehensions are conjured up, a thousand feelings called 
into action, by the sight of his letters; indeed, at least, such is the effect 
of their appearance upon me that, within one day’s reach of London, I 
look upon Monday as a season of delightful and undisturbable repose. 

If this was my ordinary state of mind, it does not seem very strange 
that, upon the particular morning on which I expected a line from my 
kind-hearted old friend Nubley announcing the time at which we might 
expect him, or perhaps conveying some further intelligence of his pro- 
ceedings, or perhaps announcing his return, upon which much at all 
events depended, and from which more perhaps than was generally 
anticipated by others might probably result, I should be somewhat vio- 
lently ewenel: I was up before the post arrived in Blissfold in order 
to wait and watch its arrival. I paced first the hall, and then the gravel 
sweep up to the hali-door, resolved to get the earliest intelligence by 
intercepting the boy with the bag, of which since certain discoveries had 
been made I had kept the key; and as I walked up and down I felt an 
aching, sinking feeling at my heart, more painful than I had ever felt 
before, and which proved to me how much interest I took—as 
naturally I might—in the expected intelligence for which I so earnestly 
hoped, and yet so seriously dreaded. 

How minutes turn to hours, and hours to days—ay, and days to years 
—while the mind is thus employed ! how every sound that breaks upon 
the ear seems to take the tone and character of that which we long to 
hear! and oh! what a thousand thoughts flitted through my mind, 
fleeting and fading, as to the probabilities—the possibilities of Nubley’s 
success even yet in restoring me to the affection of a brother whose love 
I never had deserved to lose. 

The church clock struck nine—never was the mail so late before— 
it must have been overturned—robbed—or, which would at the moment 
have affected me, with all my sympathy and humanity, even more than 
either, the mail itself was all right and there was no letter for me ; still, 
said I to myself, I will not give up my watch, I will ere; and s0 
I did, till the chimes informed me that it was then half-past nine. 

And, by the way, the chimes at Blissfold, which were particularly 
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harmonious, and upon which the inhabitants particularly piqued them- 
selves, appeared to me to be of a most singular and somewhat perilous 
order as to their construction and arrangement} for the Sundays they 
were so managed that they gave us psalm-tunes for the quarters, and 
halves, and three-quarters of hours, but during the week they varied 
extremely from that orthodox style of harmony. On Mondays they 
played “ Charley over the water ;’’ on Tuesdays that favourite air from 
“The Beggar’s Opera,” “I’m like a ship on the ocean toss’d ;” on 
Wednesdays “ Nancy Dawson ;’’ on Thursdays “ Rule Britannia ;” 
and so on for the other days: and it certainly appeared to me somewhat 
more curious than agreeable as a coincidence that, when we were enter- 
ing the churchyard on the funeral of Gunpowder Tom (as Wells always 
called him), these melodious carillons should strike up, as if at the par- 
ticular moment for the particular purpose, another of the popular airs 
from Gay’s travestie— 
“ If thus much bolder a man can die 
With brandy—” 

which really happened ; and, even now, “I’m like a ship on the ocean 
toss’d,”” sounded somewhat apposite: nevertheless, however well the 
air might accord with my circumstances, I could find no peal to chime 
in with my feelings, and when the clock struck ten I came to the re- 
solution that I was doomed, if not to disappointment, at least toa day 
of suspense, and walked despondingly into the breakfast-parlour, when 
the first object that met my eyes, lying on the table, was the letter-bag 
itself, which, it appears, had arrived at the usual time, but nobody had 
imagined that I should care enough about an event which happened in 
the house seven times in every week to desire to be called in from my 
walk to open it, and so I was left to perambulate. ‘“ The boy never 
came by the lodge ’’—“ always came across the fields,” and so on; and 
there had I been fuming and fidgeting myself for one hour and a half 
through the tender solicitude of the servants, who were too delicate to 
disturb me in my promenade up and down a gravel drive between two 
hedges of evergreens, = 

I was vexed and cross, and I might have said—TI will not write it 
—suffice it to say it was quite enough to have convicted me in a five- 
shilling penalty before my reverend father-in-law in his magisterial 
capacity. The storm, however, soon blew over, and, with a hand 
trembling more from anxiety than anger, I opened my Pandora’s box. 
There were several letters, the writers of whom I knew by their calli- 
graphy, and one or two which at any other time might have interested 
me, but the one—single—(there I am wrong, for it was double) letter 
for which my eyes eagerly searched was, when seen, the only one upon 
which I pounced with eagerness and almost agony. It was the one I 
so much dreaded, yet so mugh desired. 

I broke the seal and read :—- 

: ** Bath, Monday, 

** Dear Gilbert,—Strange things have happened, One of the letters 
which you forwarded to me, as I requested, contained some thundering 
news for Cuthbert—which I cannot tell you, because it probably might 
involve the reputation of other people. I may, however, say that it is 
likely to prolong my stay here; it will take time to explain the particu- 
lars to your poor rickety brother, who seems to me yery likely to be 
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killed with Mother Brandyball’s kindness: as for the sincerity of her 
devotion to him time will show that, and, rely upon it, I will not quit 
him without assuring myself that she is a very different sort of person 
from what I think, or opening his eyes to her character as I take it to 
be. I have not written to Mrs. N. because you can tell her of my 
stopping here, which will save double postage, and also spare her the 
trouble of reading a ‘letter, which, to a purblind beauty who is above 
wearing spectacles, is no joke. 

** Give my love to your wife, and remember me to Jane, who is a 
jewel compared with her sister. I think, if I am not mistaken, I shall 
be able to make you'stare before you are three days older. Ill do my 
best. *¢ Yours truly, 

**N. Nusiey.”’ 


The perusal of this letter puzzled me exceedingly ; I could (to use a 
colloquial phrase) make neither head nor tail of it. How would he sur- 
prise me ?—what in the world connected with the affair could surprise 
me? Still I could not help seeing that something upon which he relied 
as likely to be of service to us detained him at Bath. Gratified by 
finding another straw to catch at, I resolved to live upon hope, and 
give my wife and father-in-law the benefit of a perusal of the old gen- 
tleman’s letter, Considering the allusions made to Mrs. Nubley’s im- 
perfect vision and resolute abjuration of assistance, I thought it wiser 
merely to convey his excuses for not writing, verbally. 

** Lauk, Mr. Gurney,” screamed Mrs. Nubley, ‘* What a man you are! 
I believe Nubley is ashamed of writing—he—he—he!—he is such a 
giddy goose when he once gets away from me—there’s no getting him 
back—he—he—he !——”’ 

The idea of poor old Mr. Nubley being likened to a giddy goose was 
nearly too much for my gravity. 

“Oh,” said Harriet, speaking graciously, in order to conceal or rather 
justify a smile,—* he will be quite safe.” 

** Lauk, I don’t know, dear,”’ said Mrs. N., “ I don’t think a young 
lady’s boarding-school is a safe place for a very susceptible gentleman— 
he—he—he !—you don’t know my dear Nub.”’ 

The fact is, that thirty or forty years before, Mrs. Nubley had begun to 
be cxceedingly jealous of her dear Nubley, and, although he had grown 
far heyond the reach even of a suspicion of infidelity to his excellent 
spouse—she had gone on during the whole period, day after day, con- 
tinuing her doubts and uncertainties, wholly unconscious of the march 
of Time or the effects of his incessant attentions to both herself and her 
feeble mate. 

“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 


and I confess that I derived, at least, a strong negative satisfaction 
from the old gentleman's letter. It was clear that something had oc- 
curred to strengthen the probability, or at least the possibility, of 
reseuing Cuthbert from the trammels of his hypocritical tyrant; and, 
upon re-reading the welcome epistle—especially the passage in which 
mie declined enlightening me further at the moment, lest he should 
“involve~the reputation of other people ”’—I could not help fancying 
that he might have received such information regarding the lady as 
he considered likely to open my poor infatuated brother’s eyes to the 
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real character of the present arbitress of his fate. egy it was 
clear, had occurred—and for the first time almost in my life. Iwas 
feverishly anxious for the arrival of the next day’s post, which might 
relieve me from my present state of suspense. hy otirenoly 

Upon a further examination of my morning’s letters, I found one from 
an old friend of whom I had heard nothing since we last. parted, and 
of whom I never expected to hear what his epistle communicated. My 
correspondent was Daly ; and, although a very little time had. elapsed 
since his visit to Blissfold, a most extraordinary change had taken 
place in his pursuits, prospects and principles: indeed, knowing the 
turn of his mind, and his affection for fun, I could scarcely make up my 
mind whether he were in jest or in earnest in his communication. One 
fact he had ascertained, that he was a widower—the fair, frail, fickle ob- 
ject of my early devotion was no more. She died in Ireland, whence she 
never returned after her separation from her husband ; but, in addition 
to this intelligence, Daly permitted me to understand that he was not 
likely long to remain in a state of sorrowing singleness; he more than 
hinted that his second marriage would be more advantageous in a pecu- 
niary point of view than his first; but neither mentioned the name, age, 
or circumstances of the lady, indeed there was a strange precision in 
his style of writing, and a mysterious solemnity in his hints, and-sug- 
gestions, which (as I presumed he meant they should do) puzzled me 
exceedingly ; and the most puzzling part of his allusions were those in 
which, speaking of himself, he said he was thankful to Providence for 
the great change which a short time had worked in him, and that— 
sinner as he had been—he now trusted he had obtained a true sense of 
his own weakness, and that he should improve the opportunity which 
had been afforded him in so blessed a manner, of knowing his own un- 
worthiness. 

Reading a man’s letter is a very different thing from listening to his 
conversation. Upon paper, the same words which, if delivered vivd voce, 
might be either serious or ironical, according to the tone and look and 
manner of the speaker, go for no more than they literally express; and 
when I found my volatile friend dealing in language such as I never 
had heard him employ, I was at a loss to comprehend what he really 
meant; and most assuredly, if I had set myself to guessing for a week, 
I never should have hit upon the real state of the case. I was, however, 
spared the trouble of long consideration by the unexpected arrival at 
Ashmead, at an early period of the day, of no less a personage than my 
old, worthy, and omniscient friend, Hull. 

His appearance, so wholly unlooked for, startled while it pleased me. 
His kindness and hospitality in my earlier days had made a due im- 
pression upon me, and I never ceased to esteem him—but, knowing the 
activity of his movements, and his inextinguishable anxiety to be the 
expounder and explainer of everything of every sort that happened to be 
going on, I could not help associating in my mind his impromptu visit 
with some yet unknown circumstance connected with my own affairs 
which he had thought of sufficient importance to justify a journey of 
seventy miles in order to communicate it. 

Never did I see such an evergreen—or ever-red—as my worthy friend ; 
as for time or age, they had no more effect upon him than an April 
shower would have upon Portland stone; nay, even the powder, which, 
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when I:firet‘knew him, whitened his hair, had been discarded, and the 
natural colour of his curls shone in all its pristine brownness—still, 
when he approached me, I felt more and more convinced that the mere 
pleasure of a visit to me did not altogether constitute its object. 

ui'My dear friend,” said Hull, eyeing me through his glass—“ why, 
what a fellow you are !—how well you are looking !—what a paradise you 
have got !~often have promised myself to come—heard much about it— 
eh—~a certain friend of yours told me—but—pvooh! pooh'—all stuff 
and nonsense—you know what I mean—eh ?—Daly—all that—but never 
gave me a notion-——splendid—magnificent—why, my dear friend— 
Stowe or Blenheim are nothing to it!” 

** The cabin is convenient,” said I; but, with a pang which went to 
my heart, when I thought how frail my tenure of it was. 

* Cabin—pooh! pook!—don’t tell me—and Mrs. G.—eh?” said 
Hull, bis large blue eyes twinkling with an expression of mingled in- 
terest and waggery—* eh ?—never saw her—beautiful woman—child 
surprising creature—eh ?—come, come, no joke, I happen to know— 
lovely boy—eh ?—don’t tell me—how is her father ?” 

** Quite well,” said I; ‘* but is he an acquaintance of yours ?” 

** Acquaintance!” said Hull; ** my dear Sir, I have known him these 
forty years. His father was curate of Crumpleby, in Cheshire, where 
my great aunt was born. Pooh! pooh!—TI have a little property in the 
North—go there every year—vanish—abscond, and am absent—I hap- 
pen to know all his relations.” 

**T am sure he will be delighted to renew his acquaintance with 
you,”’ said I. 

“ My dear friend,”’ said Hull, “I don’t know him. When I say I 
know him, I speak of his connexions ; but I know he is an excellent 
fellow—ay, and a remarkable good scholar. Did he ever tell you the 
story of his wedding-day and the soldiers? He !—he!—he!” 

Whereupon I stared, and Hull stuck his thumb into my ribs to make 
* assurance double sure,’’ and I again received the most certain con- 
viction that my omniscient friend was—what some horrible infidels some- 
times doubted—always correct in his facts, and authentic in his his- 
tories. 

** You will meet Wells at dinner,”’ said I. 

** My dear friend, I can’t stop to dine,” said Hull. ‘“ I am off to 
Portsmouth, where we last met, on most particular business—most par- 
ticular; and you know what it is about.” 

I!” said I; “ indeed, no.’’ 

sh oo pooh!” said Hull; * don’t tell me—you know everything 
—¢ p?? 

** Upon my word I do not,” said I in return. 

“© What !” exclaimed my friend, growing almost blue with excitement, 
* not know !—You don’t mean to say you don’t know? I’m going to 
Mr. Dingygreen, the agent, about matters in which you are deeply 
interested.” 

The moment he uttered these words I felt conscious that all my fore- 
bodings were to be verified, and that something connected with myself 
was actually mixed up with his visit. 

“* My dear friend,” said Hull, “ haven’t you heard ?” 
* What ?” said I. 
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“ Why, my old friend Cuthbert, your brother, is utterly ruined. 
Pooh! pooh! you dog, you knew that ?” . : 

“ Upon my obese no,”’ said I. 

“ Why, then,” said Hull, screwing up his mouth into a circular form, 
and reducing it to a size inconceivably minute, “ I am afraid you must 
have wondered ut what I have been saying; but you do know—eh?— 
I know you do—don’t tell me.” 

* All I know of my brother,” said I, “ is, that he is at Bath, and on 
the verge of ruin I readily admit; but I was not prepared to hear that 
it was consummated. Has she really secured him ?” 

“ She!’ exclaimed Hull, “‘ who is she?—what d’ye mean by she? 
My dear friend, youdon’t mean to tell me that you are in the dark— 
hasn't he written to you?” 

* No,” said I, falteringly, for I did not like to let even Hull know 
how sadly I had been deprived of a fond and kind-hearted brother’s 
affection and confidence, “ he has told me nothing about it.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said Hull, wiping his forehead, which exhibited signs 
of unseasonable heat, evidences of warmth of interest rather than of 
weather; “My dear Gurney, he is ruined—lost—done ; instead of in- 
vesting his money in the funds here, or in buying estates, or what not, he 
left it all in the hands of Messrs. Chipp, Rice, and Hiccory, of Cal- 
cutta, and they have smashed. Cuthbert has not a shilling to bless 
himself with—not a penny.” 

Now came upon me the whole truth of Nubley’s statements—now did 
I see the reasonableness of his mystery, and the justness of his appre- 
hension lest he should involve the characters of respectable people—now 
did I see the fallacy of my hopes, that Mrs. Brandyball’s reputation was 
the one of which he was so tender—and now, moreover, did I see, in 
the strongest pessible colours, my own doom and destitution. 

I suppose, being of a candid disposition, and the countenance being 
the index of the mind, the expression of mine did not appear to Hull as 
conveying anything likea sense of obligation, or a feeling of gratitude, in 
return for the information with which he had favoured me, for he forth- 
with dressed his laughing face in a garb of sorrow, and, holding his 
glass in his hand at an angle of forty-five from his nose, made that sort of 
noise which people are in the habit of adopting when they are very sorry 
for having said or done something which they ought not to have said or 
done, and which cannot be spelled or written, but which is produced by a 
sort of clucking monosyllabie-sound against the roof of the mouth of S’t 
—s’t. Itis as useless to endeavour to put it upon paper as it would be to 
reduce to writing the encouraging somethings which a coachman says to 
his horses when he performs a certain evolution upon his tongue against 
his teeth, or sucks in a mouthful of air to give them a cheering “ chir- 
rup,”’ something in the nature of whistling reversed. 

At the moment when I saw Hull puzzled, I was puzzled also. I was 
quite undecided whether his apparent vexation at having abruptly im- 

rted to me the ruin of my poor brother, was or was not more than coun- 
terbalanced by the delight he constitutionally felt at being the first 
bearer of the earliest intelligence of an event, the eventual effect of 
which was toa newsmonger not of the slightest importance ; at all events 
one feeling of my heart at the moment could not be transcended—poor 
dear Ashmead must be surrendered—poor Cuthbert would fall into dis- 
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tress—and—there was one cheering and redeeming hope in that—-I— 
es—TI myself, with my paltry, trumpery independence, might relieve 
him from embarrassment and even poverty ; and, oh! how happy would 
Harriet be!—doubly happy, if that might happen, and we yet could 
rescue him from the besetting influence under which he was now la- 
bouring and we, with our small pittance, should show our generous 
feelings towards the man who, with the best natural disposition in the 
world, had been fascinated away from us, and taught almost to hate and 
despise us. 

Hull saw by my countenance that something was passing in my mind. 

** My dear friend,” said he, looking at me with his glass at his eye, 
“when I say Cuthbert is ruined, I don’t mean to say that he will be a 
beggar, going about the streets holding out his hat for halfpence. 
Pooh! pooh! No:—I happen to know something about the matter. 
He may scrape a good deal out of the fire. I have known thousands of 
men—all intimate friends of my own—when I say thousands I mean two 
or three, who have smashed just like Chipp, Rice, and Hiccory, and 
yet, when everything was gone, there was always something left :—my 
dear friend don’t tell me.” 

“ I was not thinking of that,’”? said I. ‘ My brother, so long as I 
have # guinea in the world, shall be welcome to half of it; but I am 
thinking rather of the new connexion with which he has got entangled at 
Bath.” 

“ T know,” said Hull, winking, diabolically, as I thought at the mo- 
ment, “ Mother Brandyball—always call her mother—eh ?—knew her 
husband intimately—nearly forty years older than her when they mar- 
ried—have danced her on my knee—and a beautiful babby she was.” 

Is it Ahasuerus or Methuselah ? said I to myself, marvelling to hear 
my excellent friend talk of having dandled the Gorgon Brandyball on 
his knee. Having played leap-frog with Doctor Johnson, or trundled a 
hoop with Sir Joseph Banks, would have been nothing to it. 

** Never mind her,’’ said Hull, “* we can talk of her another time— 
Nubley is working there——-—”’ 

“* Why,” said I, opening my eyes to their extreme width in astonish- 
ment, “* how do you know that Nubley is there ?” 

* How!” exclaimed Hull, with a crow of exultation, “ haven’t I told 
you a hundred and fifty times that I have nothing in the world to do but 
to know everything ?— besides, in this case I am rather interested.” 

“In which case ?” said I, ** will Cuthbert suffer very seriously ?” 

“* My dear friend,’’ said Hull, “that is at present a secret, or at least 
a doubt—nobody knows—at least very few—eh !—J am in it—besides, 
I am personally concerned—I have money depending.” 

This announcement certainly qualified my astonishment at his om- 
niscience touching this particular business: however—as he no doubt 
meant it should—his intelligence had given an entirely new turn to my 
thoughts, and, in the midst of my apprehensions that a fall from our 
present position might be the result, and I did not think the chances 
against us much increased by the occurrence, seeing that I considered 
our fall settled by the Brandyball affair, I could not but feel an anticipa- 
tion of the pleasure I should receive in proving to Cuthbert the sin- 
cerity and immutability of my affection, by offering him a share of my 
income, humble as it was. : 
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From Hull’s manner I was convinced that he was sincere.in his de- 
termination of not stepping to-dine, but I begged him to stay~ for 
luncheon, in order that I might introduce him to Harriet, and, if.I 
could secure his attendance, get my father-in-law to be of the party; 
not more for the purpose of enlivening my guest than to give. him an- 
other triumph over my never-ending doubt as to the ep, 
acquaintance. In this last attempt however I failed, Wells was abseni—- 
but. my wife was made acquainted with my friend, and we sat down 
cosily, and I thought of other days. 

“Sweet spot, Ma’am, this,”’ said Hull; “in summer it must be 
ovely,’? 
+ ie have a very nice place of your own, Hull,” said I. 

* Me!” exclaimed my friend ; “ pooh! pooh!—a box—a band-box— 
good garden—plenty of fruit—gooseberries—currants—but this !—pooh ! 
it is Paradise !’’ 

I could scarcely refrain from irritating my old friend into a vindi- 
cation of his apple-crop, which I knew I could have elicited, but I was 
afraid of Harriet, who, having heard of his peculiar sensitiveness with 
regard to the ‘ bushels ” of that popular fruit which loaded the trees of 
his Tusculum, I restrained myself—I almost repented that I had, for, 
much to my alarm, (my better half being present,) Hull began to talk of 
Daly ; and when he did talk, his delight being to show how intimately 
he was acquainted with everybody’s business, he generally became more 
communicative than I had any desire he should be, touching my earlier 
acquaintance with my faithless friend. 

“You have heard of Daly ?” said Hull, who ate no luncheon, and 
merely went through the motions for sociability’s sake, which gave him 
the more time to talk—*“‘ to be sure you have.” 

“ Yes,’’ said I, falteringly. 

** My dear friend, he is going to be married to a widow worth a mil- 
lion of money.” 

I gave him a look which I wished him to understand, expressive—at 
least I meant it to be.so—of a desire not to touch upon the matrimonial 
part of Daly’s history, for, although I concealed nothing from my Harriet 
of importance, and told her the truth, it might be that I did not tell her the 
whole truth, inasmuch as there were divers and sundry incidental cir- 
cumstances which did not appear to me likely to increase her res 
for my prudence, or elevate my friend Daly in her estimation. Hull, 
however, mistook the expression of my countenance, and evidently con- 
strued it into a sign of incredulity as to the amount, for the moment our 
eyes met he continued— 

*“* When I say a million, I mean twenty or thirty thousand pounds— 
and quite enough too. Poor Emma!—eh!—you dog !—she hasn’t 
been dead more than five or six months, but Daly very soon got into a 
new connexion. I suppose, Ma’am,” said Hull, looking at Harriet, 
** you know all about that, eh?” 

Harriet made an equivocal inclination of her head. 

“ His versatility is curious,” continued Hull, who would talk, and 
would not eat ; “ to think that he should have taken to that line-——” 

I was rather astounded, and said really inquisitively, “* What line?” 
“ The preaching,” said Hull. 
“What!” said I, “ preaching !” 
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** Oh, you dog!” said Hull, “ you know—don’'t tell :me—he has got 
into what is called a connexion—in less than a week the whole thing 
was’ settled—when he came to town he sold his book of travels in 
Tomfvodledoo, which he told me you had seen, to an eminent publisher 
—and was then asked to give a lecture upon the probable of a 
missionary expedition to the scene of his labours; he did it—and the 
effect he produced was such that—don’t tell me—he was invited to be- 
come the pastor of a flock of Independent Christians at a 
dear friend, you'll find it fact—he got a three-and-sixpenny licence 
started. Old Drone, of Hackney, lent him his pulpit—and Mrs. 
Waddlebom, the widow of a Wapping ship-chandler, took to him so 
stoutly, that in less than five days after she first heard him he won ‘her 
heart.” 

“ Daly a preacher !’? said I. 

“ What, your friend Daly !” exclaimed Harriet. 

Oh,” said Hull— he—he—told you of Daly—such a man—ma- 
caroons—cows in cupboards, eh—dont you recollect, eh ?” 

** No,” said I, “ but you eat nothing nf 

* Nothing!” exclaimed Hull—*I have eaten bushels—but I say— 
Gilbert, d'ye remember the three legs of lamb and spinach—eh—don’t 
you remember the French Count and the——” 

** Yes,” said I, interrupting him in a tone not likely to encourage the 
style he had adopted—“ but with 4) 06 to Daly how can he so sud- 
denly have adopted this line—it is but a very short time ago he was 
down here, and then he had no idea certainly of taking to that style of 
exhibition.”’ 

“My dear Ma'am,” said Hull, turning to my wife—* you know no- 
thing of Gilbert’s early friend, Daly—pooh ! en ! such a man !—TI have 
known him carry home a bushel full of knockers and a bag full of bells, 
when he has dined with me—thousands of signs—Red Lions and Green 
Dragons—all the same to him—and the Cow and the—he—he—he !”” 

This was too much ; it grew powerful and perilous—however, in order 
to save myself—I tried back upon our excellent friend’s adoption of 
what might be called the clerical line. 

“True,’’ said Hull, ‘* quite true—he preaches——” 

“« Well, but,” said I, “ it is Jess than three weeks since he was here.” 

“ Versatility was always bis delight,” said Hull. 

“ Versatility !”? said I; ‘* yee, but the versatility which can convert a 
man from an actor into a parson——” 

“My dear friend,” said Hull, “ nothing so natural in the world— 
Daly was on his last legs—all gone—done, dished—what was left ?— 
nothing but the Tabernacle, and there, under the especial protection of 
his puritan publisher, he succeeded—and I give you my word—all true 
—hey ?—you will find him the happy husband of a woman with—I do 
not happen to know how much a-year.”” 

I was not particularly sorry to hear that Daly had fallen upon what 
Hull called his “last legs,” but I certainly did once again agit to 
doubt the invariably correct history of Hull; and then I took a fancy 
into my head that he might have cherished the idea of taking—if not to 
the church, to the conventicle, by finding my worthy father-in-law ex- 
remely comfortable, and carrying on the duties even of the establishment 
with an agreeable air of gaiety. What had hit him which could have 
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induced him to take to his present calling I certainly could mot ascer- 
tain, but the visible result—I mean the captivation and capture of a rich 
and well-to-do widow—proved to me that, as far as worldly matters went, 
he had in a few days done much more than he or anybody else could 
have expected. 

Having got this subject nearly over and out of the way, nobody can 
imagine the nervousness with which I was afflicted lest Hull should 
revert to the story of Daly’s first wife—that was the point—and a point 
which, as I anticipated, he most particularly thought it wise to hit. 

“ What a nice girl Emma Haines was!” said Hull; Harriet looked 
strangely. 

“Yes,” said I, “ very nice——” 

“Strange chance you were ever Mrs. Gilbert Gurney,” said Hull, 
chuckling; “if it had not been for Daly’s winning ways I never 
should have been here; odd—strange that—upon what little things 
great things turn—eh ? my dear Ma’am, there he was all over head and 
ears in love—true—eh? I happen to know, when—pooh! pooh! don’t 
tell me—Daly went and put his nose out of joint.” 

“Well,” said I, with an affected indifference, “ Mrs. Gurney knows 
all that, for I have told her the whole history ; but his present position 
seems much more curious.” 

** Curious!’ said Hull, “ there never was such a fellow. My dear 
friend, as I told you long ago—I happen to know—he is one of the clever- 
est dogs in the world; the moment the notion was given him of winning 
the widow, in one week he worked the scheme; and, I give you my 
word, that he is a preacher, and considered a good one, too, amongst the 
connexion. He is not slow in his movements—all touch and go; 
whether they are widows or not—eh ?—you dog—he! he! he !” 

I wished him at old Nick—my thoughts reverted to his early ill- 
treament of me, and then thought of my letter and its contents, and be- 
gan more to understand its bearings. The word connexion, whieh I had 
taken merely to refer to the expected marriage, | found to combine the 
spiritual connexion with some eccentric sect to which he had, pro hac 
vice, attached himself. 

As for Harriet, never having been accustomed to the ways and 
manners of society like that in which my worthy Hull had been so 
long and so constantly in the habit of moving, she was extremely pleased 
and even astonished by his manner; for dear Hull was the most gentle 
and gallant of men when there were ladies present, and spoke of them 
kindly and justly when they were absent. He was a good creature, 
clever himself, and an admirer and appreciator of talent in others; but 
my wife had never seen what is called the world; and, although she 
could not exactly comprehend our visitor, she could not help wondering, 
and, to tell truth, his observations and remarks kept me, as I had anti- 
cipated, in a state of so much nervous excitement, that I was not sorry 
when Harriet left us, having taken leave of her new old acquaintance, 
with whom [| proposed walking down to the inn, whence he was to 
mount his “ yellow and two,” én route, to Portsmouth, 

** My dear friend,” said Hull, “ let me beg of you not to think of 
such a thing—me—take you out of your house—pooh ! pooh !—no: 
stay where you are—I beg ae 





“Tam going to the rectory,” said I. “I must have my walk, and 
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on our way you will, perhaps, tell me—for I was delighted you did not 
mention anything before Harriet of the Indian business—what you 
really think the result of my poor brother’s misfortune or indiserétion 
will be.” 

“ T can tell you all I know here,” said Hull. “ I think things are 
not so bad as they are represented; and [ happen to know that I can 
pick up undoubted intelligence at Portsmouth, I°ll write to you from 
thence; but—now don’t trouble yourself, my dear Gilbert, to walk. 
Mrs. Gurney is alone, and fe 

““No,” said I, “ she is not; she has a young companion, and a 
younger one, too—she will be busy—and the weather is fine, and I want 
to see Mrs. Wells; so, come along.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Hull, looking very serious—and it was sur- 
prising to see what a gloom he could throw into his joyous countenance 
—* it vexes me a 

“Come along,’”’ said I, pushing my arm within his, and jocosely 
poking him along; “ don’t talk nonsense.” 

‘“* Nonsense,” said Hull; “ my dear friend, I don’t talk nonsense ; I 
know that a man in your position must have a great many things to do 
—many affairs to look after—why should / break in upon you ?”’ 

“ Many things to do!” said I; “Iwish I had. I have nothing to 
do.” 

* My dear friend, why should you have anything to do ?”’ replied, or 
rather inquired, my extraordinary companion; “ an independent man 
like you—don’t tell me.” 

“ Well, then,” said I, “ if that be the case, and the position is an 
enviable one, which I assure you I do not acknowledge, what better use 
can I make of my time than in walking with you to the inn, where 
my appearance may, perhaps, have the effect of securing a pair of faster 
horses, and a more sprightly driver than you would otherwise get ?” 

“* My dear fellow, I don’t want fast horses,” said Hull, evidently 
soured by my pertinacious attention to his comfort; “ it makes no differ- 
ence to me whether I get to Portsmouth at five, or six, or seven, or 
eight.” 

we If that’s the case, Hull,” said I, “ you might as well have stayed 
with us, and dined and slept.” 

* Pooh! pooh!” answered he; “ what I do want with sleep ? Now do 
return home. Mrs. Gurney will hate me for taking you away.” 

“ Not she,” said I; and, upon a principle of opposition and coiitra- 
riety, which might, perhaps, serve to illustrate the vileness of ouf tia- 
ture, I resolved not to go back, because it appeared to me that Hull had 
some especial and particular reason for wishing me not togo on. This 
fallibility of humanity shows itself universally ; nobody is ever satisfied 
by seeing other people having things all their own way ; from the jealou- 
sies and bickerings at Court, or in the Cabinet, to the commonest strug- 
gle in the street, the spirit is the same. As the great English censor 
says, speaking of some ministerial rivalry, 

“ So, if some ditty urchin dares encroach 
On the hind foot-board of a hackney-coach, 


His mene shows the envy of his mind 
By bawling, Cut—cut—cut—cut—cut—behind.” 
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Inthe present case Hull’s anxiety evidently was: toeut me; but I 
was “ unshakeoffable,” and, as the French gentleman: says, the more 
he tried to persuade me, the more I would not go back) ss) 

Finding me resolved, he became silent, and looked sad, as I thought ; 
and, having revolved something in his mind, burst out with a aa 
desire to do himself the honour of calling at the rectory, to drop a ca 
for Wells, where he could leave me. 

** But,” said I, ‘* my dear Hull, we must actually pass the inn to go 
to the nage—I never saw you in such a worry before.” ' 

“Oh! not I,” said Hull; “ nothing worries me.” 

And hereabouts in the dialogue we reached the summit of the gentle 
acclivity, whence one again descends into Blissfold, and I was about to 
entreat him to enlighten me a little more with regard to Mrs. Brandy- 
ball’s early history, of which he had professed to know much, when I 
beheld a female of Brandyball dimensions, but considerably her senior, 
with a bright crimson cloak and fur tippet, a bonnet of remarkable size 
and shape, the relieving colour to the whole appendage being coqulicot 
of the most fiery tinge. 

“ Hal’? said I, “ here is a stranger—a rarity ini these parts!” 9 

Hull did not without his ylass distinctly perceive the approaching 
mass of humanity, but, having made use of his “ preservers,’? he 
uttered his customary “ pooh, pooh!” in the deepest possible grunt, and 
made one more effort at checking my progress with—‘ Now, pray don’t 
come any further.” 

** Oh, come on,”’ said I; “* let us see the new arrival.” 

“Oh! arrival—pooh!” said Hull: “ well, never mind.”’ 

We neared the object, and, when at the distance of about five or six 
yards, the convoy, puffing and blowing with the exertion of getting up 
the little hill, exclaimed, in a tone of the severest reproach— 

* Oh, Tommy, Tommy! I thought you were never coming ; there’s 
the dinner a spoiling, and getting as cold as ice.” . 

* Tommy !’’ said Hull, looking as fierce as a turkey-cock; ‘* don’t 
Tommy me.’ At the end of which speech, which brought them in 
closer contact, he gave her a glance expressive of rage at her rashness, 
and an earnest desire that she should submit to be “ cut’? as patiently 
as the little boys by the hackney-coachmen. 

** What d’ye mean, Mr. Hull?” said the lady: “ why do you order 
an early dinner, and say we shall enjoy ourselves—as nice a steak as 
ever was seen, and pickles and ’tatoes to match—and then go and stay 
away till near three o’clock ?” 

“ My dear aunt,” said Hull, “ I could not help it——”’ 

“ Aunt! what d’ye mean by aunt, Tommy?” cried the lady. “ I’m 
sure the gentleman must be quite shocked to hear you talk in this 
way.” 

** T am too glad, Ma’am,”’ said I, “ to have the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of any relation of my old friend.” 

“* Relation !” almost screamed the lady. 

“ Pooh, pooh!” said Hull. “Go away, Ma’am—I’m coming—go 
and get things ready. I’li be down directly = 

** Not I!” said the lady: “ if I’m not good enough to walk down 
this little dirty place with you, I’m sure I’m not enough to ride 
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about in chaises with you all over the country; so come, no nonsense, 
give us your arm.”’ 

‘“* My dear friend,” ‘said Hull, “ good day—good day—don’t come 
any further ;—I—really—that’s the worst of travelling with one’s re- 
lations.”? 

“Don’t talk stuff, Tommy,” said the lady: “ you have been galli- 
vanting about—just like you—and I’m left to eat cold rump-steaks—” | 

“Galli what ?”? said Hull—* pooh, pooh!—hold your tongue.” 

Seeing the state of affairs, and having realized the suspicions ‘which 
had, during the latter part of our walk, grown up in my mind, I thought 
it but fair to accede to his wish, and leave him in the quiet possession 
of his amiable friend ; and accordingly I shook hands with him just at 
the mile-stone, and was bidding him farewell and bowing with the 
greatest ceremony to his travelling companion, when Wells, and his wife, 
and Bessy, made their appearance by emerging from a gate which 
opened to the Town-field, and actually cut off the descending pair from 
the possibility of reaching their destinatien without passing them. 

“* Ha!”’ said I, “* here’s my father-in-law.” 

** Good bye,” said Hull; ‘* good bye—some other time—eh? My 
aunt is hungry—he !—I happen to know—pooh, pooh !” 

Saying which he fidgeted past the coming trio, and, although he 
might have been extremely intimate with Wells’s relations, neither the 
time nor circumstances seemed at all suitable to a furtherance of the 
acquaintance, although I found as usual that Hull had spoken the whole 
truth when he claimed a recollection of the Rector, who perfectly well 
remembered his name, and having been much edified by the reports of 
some of his dissertations upon the productions of the venerable Caxton 
and Co. many years before. 

I really was sorry, after what did actually occur, that I had so reso- 
lutely “ stuck to his skirts’? in the walk. Whatever might be the 
relationship between the little gentleman and the large lady it was 
nothing to me, and I admit I should not have liked, under similar cir- 
cumstances, to have suffered a similar interruption, and, as misfortunes 
never come alone, the inopportune appearance of the Rector and his 
family did not much mend the matter. 

It may naturally be supposed that Wells was by no means sparing in 
his jokes and remarks upon what he had witnessed ; however, the sub- 
jects of greater impurtance which occupied our attention somewhat 
diverted him from his full play, and, having resolved to say nothing to 
Harriet or her mother of the news that Hull had brought of Cuthbert, we 
waited, as may naturally be supposed, with the deepest anxiety for fur- 
ther intelligence from Nubley. 
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LETTERS FROM IRELAND.—=NO. V.* 


IN THE SUMMER AND AUTUMN OF 1837. 


Iw the road from Macroom to Killarney, we rested a couple of hours 
at the village of Ballivourney, in the midst of a waste, where its cot- 
tages, large paper-mill, police-station, wild stream, and wilder hills 
beyond, form a welcome picture. The interior of the shebeen, or village 
inn, was dreary and dirty, and we quickly left it for the little street, 
containing about a score of dwellings, now emptied of most of their 
tenants, who were all full of the success of the election for Cork county. 
Several were gathered round a decent man, who was conversing calmly 
with the landlord of the shebeen; several women, who stood near, 
were earnestly regarding him, and talking to each other in tones of 

ch and sorrow, with every now and then an uplifted hand and 
warning shake of the head. But he was not unsupported: on the other 
side was an old woman, dancing and singing in surpassing joy; ap- 
plauding to the skies the man’s rash deed, and exclaiming that he was a 
true patriot, he was the boy who was a lover of his country! Inquiring 
into the cause of all this excitement, they pointed to an adjacent spot, 
all blackened by a recent fire. There, on the previous evening, had 
stood a neat cottage, a rick of hay, a store of potatoes, in whose pos- 
session their owner might laugh at poverty and want, and bid them 
turn to other homes. Yet his, own hand laid desolate the comfort of the 
present, the hope of the future: the tale would seem incredible, had we 
not verified its truth on the spot. On the preceding evening the Kil- 
larney coach brought the news of the result of the county election, which 
he no sooner heard, than he cut a caper several feet high inthe air, and, 
erying and laughing at once for joy, ran to his cottage, and, taking a 
wisp of straw, set fire to his hay-rick. The sale of this hay was his only 
resource for the ensuing winter : he saw it burn with a martyr’s calmness 
and loftiness of feeling ; “ it was for liberty he did it,” he said. His 
neighbours ran together to behold the sight, and danced and shouted 
round the pile, that, burning fiercely, threw the glare of its flames on 
the cabins and the enraptured patriots, men, women, and children. Not 
Bourbon, when he gave his jewels and last possessions to his troops on 
marching to the sack of Rome, felt more gloriously free of this world 
than the farmer of Ballivourney, as his whole year’s produce went to 
ashes. He next brought out his furniture—chair, table, dresser, and 
stool—all were thrown, one by one, upon the glowing pile, and each 
sacrifice to patriotism drew forth a fresh shout of wonder and admira- 
tion. Then a second thought struck him, an Irish thought, which is 
quicker and odder than that of any brain: he brought forth all his 
store of potatoes, and throwing them on the ashes, they afforded in a 
short time an excellent supper to the crowd, every one of whom plucked 
them hot and crisp from the bonfire, and eat them with a fulness of 
heart and relish which the disinterestedly happy alone can know. Was 
ever a potato roasted in a nobler cause, on more illustrious ashes? 
The man was perfectly sober during all this; and, when he retired to 
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his desolated home to sleep, one might suppose that regret, and 

haps despair, would come during the watches of the night; or when 
morning broke, and he saw himself bereaved of everything. But it was 
not so: he rejoiced in his desolation, and said that he would do the deed 
over again for the love of his country. His features and voice were 
calm as he said this; many of his neighbours, now that their excite- 
ment was over, condemned him, for they saw that he was a ruined man, 


Perhaps in no country is a little independence so exquisite a blessing 
as in this, Between the furnished cottage and its store of corn or 
hay and the squalid cabins of most of the peasantry, there is a 
gulf fixed. This man’s home was no longer a place for him; unable to 
pay his rent, he must go forth as a day-labourer: his furniture burned, 

e had no money wherewith to replace it; nor could he afford to pay 
the rent of his now desolate cottage—every hope of comfort for his 
future life was gone. Although he had no wife or children to share his 
lot, he was not wholly alone. ‘ There’s the pig,” said a woman, who, 
with many others, was looking on the blackened spot; “ the poor 
cratur’s wandering here and there, as if he didn’t know his own home, 
now the master is gone: he’ll never have so sweet a home agin.” 

The Macroom road to Killarney is for the last few miles through a 
wild valley, whose bare mountainous sides, closing gloomily on either 
hand, form a noble approach to the lakes, _ Ireland seems in all things 
to be a land of extremes: there is but a step from the villa and castle 
to the dismal cabin; from the sad voices and sights of the “ valley of 
shadows’”’ to the tables of luxury and the sound of the harp and the viol. 
Killarney is like a little exquisite land of rest and joy, beyond whose 
bounds all is barren. The first sight of its purple mountains, the Turk 
and Glena a mass of forest, the others naked ; the lesser hills, the splendid 
foreground of about two miles in extent, covered with the noblest single 
trees, was one of the most indelible we ever beheld in any land, Ona 
bold hill on the left, the castle of Mr. Colman, an English gentleman, is 
enviably situated on a site whose singular and commanding beauty 
first tempted him to settle here. On the right are at intervals some fine 
villas, which continue quite to the town of Killarney, which you ap- 
proach through a squalid street of cabins, where dirt and misery seem 
to have taken up their abode. The town consists of two principal 
streets; is very populous; has three large inns, which, with numerous 
lodging-houses, are in the season full of strangers from all parts of the 
world—French, Italian, German, Scotch, with innumerable English. 
The Irish have but little habit or love of visiting their own country. 
Will it be believed that there are affluent families, several of whom we 
knew, who keep their carriages, and have lived twenty or thirty years 
within a few hours’ drive of Killarney, and have never yet seen it! On 
the high road from Cork, within view of their windows, were vehicles 
filled with tourists of all ranks and nations, driving eagerly to the lakes, 
to which shore their own chariot-wheels were not driven. 

The distance of Killarney from the lakes is a great inconvenience, 
and induced us to drive two miles distant to the village of Cloghereen, 
which is almost at the water’s edge, and close to the gate of Mucruss. 
This abbey was founded, in 1440, for Conventual Franciscans; there 
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was.a religious house on the same site before this period, as appears 
from a MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, wherein it is stated that.‘ the 
church of Irrelagh was burned in 1192.” The abbey.consiated of a 
nave, choir, transept, and cloisters, with every t necessary to 
render it a complete and comfortable residence for the venerable inmates 
who once dwelt there. It is even now so perfect that, were. it more 
entire, the beauty of the ruin would be diminished. qa 

The interior of the choir, as well as the cemetery without, is a fa- 
vourite place of sepulture with the people. In general they buryin Ireland 
in such very shallow graves, and the soil being of a nature that decom- 
poses very fast, and the coffins slightly made, the boards as well as their 
contents are frequently exposed to public view. Even here, in this most 
beautiful ruin, the sight as well as smell are revolting: you seem to be 
trampling on the dead, above whom the wild flowers and the foliage are 
of rank luxuriance. There is even an ingenuity in exposing the sad 
relics in various fantastic forms. The cloister is very entire; its corridor 
supported by small Ionic pillars; its gloom is deepened by a noble yew- 
tree, two centuries old and thirty feet in height, whose sheltering branches 
are flung across the battlements. This tree is held in great veneration by 
every one who approaches it, not only for its age and splendid form, but 
for the peculiar situation in which it grows. On this solitary yew, on 
the gloomy cloisters around it, and nine skulls placed in a row on the 
edge of the stone-work, the last light of day was feebly falling. 

Nearly in the middle of the churchyard is an immense ash-tree, 
whose branches almost canopy the ruinous places: around.jts trunk a 
large ivy, whose stem is of the thickness of a man’s body, had wound 
itself with great beauty ; in the body of this ivy, and so firmly imbedded 
that they seem part of the tree, are several human bones; they 
could not be extracted without the destruction of the tree. Long ago a 
large heap of bones was thrown on this spot to the height of several 
feet; the strong ivy in its growth forced its way through them, and 
even appropriated some within its own bosom. 


The abbey is approached through a gloomy avenue of trees, and is 
almost hidden by their foliage; it is a very solemn place, and so 
very beautiful is its domain, that, in spite of its uncharnelled bones 
and coffins, we returned to it again and again. On the first evening 
there chanced to be a funeral here: the wail, heard at some distance, 
led our steps to the spot, where a little group of mourners had just 
placed the bier in the grave, round which they were standing, and a 
young man, the husband as he seemed to be, was in the ruined chapel, 
raising the ullagone with all his might: the poor fellow wept as he 
mourned ; there is a depth of feeling in this lament, of which the fol- 
lowing translation can give but a faint idea :— 


“Oh! it is I that have great cause to shed my heavy tears, 4 
For dark nto my troubled soul eternity appears ; 
But since death yet has not got leave to lay me in the clay, 
Oh, Queen of Queens, I turn to thee—oh ! turn not thou away.” “ 


The walk that leads from the abbey along the shore, a distance of 
three miles, is a very lovely one, passing above the lower lake ard 
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the sun is setting on the lower lake, its isles, and mountains, this 
walk‘has-an inexpressible beauty. The'cicerone of the abbey is now a 
respectable man, who was formerly a soldier, but the little old woman 
who-used to show it to strangers was a more characteristic guide. As 
she'stood on a grasay mound, with one hand extended, her ‘snow-white 
kerchief pinned over her muslin cap, her short printed calico’ goWn, 
black mittens, and neat shoes and stockings, forming a striking con- 
trast with the general appearance of her countrywomen of the same 
rank im life. Her figure was, for her advanced age, surprisingly up- 
right, and seemed to become straighter and taller as she descanted on 
the relics of time and mortality. ‘ All Killarney, since I was young, 
lie there,”’ she said, pointing to the burial-ground. She was ninety-four 
years old. She was accustomed to pause beneath the famous yew-tree, 
from which, in spite of the veneration paid it, many bits have been 
picked off from time to time ; for it is said that, while a bit of it is kept 
next the heart, there is no fear of sudden death. ‘* No doubt,” said 
the old woman, “ it is a blessed tree, having been planted by holy men, 
but there was before my own eyes long ago, standing where you are 
now, a gentleman—a fine young man; he cut with his knife a bit of 
the bark, and laughed as he put it into his bosom, saying he could face 
death now; and, in a few minutes after, he went upon the lake. A 
fine calm day it was; there were many boats out to see the stag hunted ; 
all was joy and gladness, but the poor mute animal for their diversion— 
little joy was in its heart to be sure, for how could there? But, as I was 
saying, about the poor young gentleman ; i near the tunnel rock, 
whether the boatman had sipped too much of the whisky, or how it 
happened, no one knows, but the boat upset : all escaped but the gentle- 
man. Some say that he was hit on the forehead by an oar which was 
put out to save him, but he was taken up cold and dead; and sure 
enough the slip of bark was found in his bosom, and the watch in his 
peers that never stopped going though he was gone for ever.” About 
alf a century ago a kind of recluse or hermit came and dwelt here, of 
whose habits and mortifications stories are still told by a few, who never, 
however, saw him face to face. The aged guide loved to lead the way 
up some narrow stone stairs into what appeared to have been the monk’s 
principa) apartment, from its ample hearth and high stone chimney- 
piece, round which the ivy had now woven its own garniture. ‘“* Here 
I stood,”’ she said, ‘‘ many a time with the hermit of Mucruss, of whom 
you may have heard speak. There was his bed-room,” pointing to a 
recess in the wall; “ he made a kind of platform for his bed to rest on 
with old coffins, and the same served him for shelves to put his books upon. 
Some say he had committed a mortal crime in foreign parts, and came 
here to do penance: certain it is that he used to be seen upon the lake 
when even a sea-gull wouldn't venture out, and that in a bit of a boat 
made of the coffins. He was for ever questioning me about the abbey 
and its history, but I daren’t hint 2 word as to himself, for he would be 
black and silent in a minute. People used to wonder at me for having 
the courage to go near him, but I couldn’t keep away, doing this 
Sept.—vol.. LIV. NO. CCXIII. c 
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little thing and that little thing, picking a brustna for fear he wonl 
be starved with cold, and taking him up the potatoes, and the"eggs, and 
the milk, which poor sinners used to bring to get his prayers.” 

How wistfully does the stra in Killarney look out for the first 
purple streaks of morn, for the bright sunrise that banishes all his ner- 
vous terrors of a wet and cloudy day, which is here a burden heavier 
than he can bear! Yet how often it comes! The weather was brilliant, 
with a gentle breeze, when we went on the lower lake. Ireland ma 
be atl the land of lakes, which are almost everywhere peopled wit 
islands; even in the sheets of water, not a mile in length, or a 
quarter in breadth, are miniature isles, more or less wooded. In its 
many and lovely islands is the glory of the lower lake ; even the Isola- 
bella, with its palace and gardens, in the Lake Maggiore, is not a more 
enchanting spot than Inisfallen, and has not the same charm of sim- 
plicity and Sia It is mostly wooded and covered with a rich 
pasture. What a contrast is this ever-teeming verdure of brilliant 
green—on isle, valley, and even bog—to the dry and dusty surface of so 
many Italian scenes! The little cliffs of the isle are covered with the 
arbutus, the ash, alder, holly, and aged yew: in one part is a holly, the 
circumference of whose stem measures fourteen feet. There are many 
groups of fine old oaks, and here and there little glades open to the sky, 
yet sheltered from the heat and blast by their screen of lofty shrubs. 
These beautiful glades, from which are glimpses of the mountains and 
forests, recall the description of the hermits, who, finding in the Thebais 
a little oasis, would never again quit it for the sterner world around. The 
monks of Inisfallen were ejected in the reign of Elizabeth from their 
loved seat: the ruins of their abbey are still visible. From the cloister 
walls an aged yew shoots up. The most interesting relic is an oratory 
on a projecting cliff—the door-case is a Saxon arch, enriched with 
chevron ornaments, one side of which is quite perfect and very beauti- 
ful. This ancient oratory has been fitted up by Lord Kenmare as a 
banqueting-room : on one side of it is a large bay-window, from which 
there is a fine view. 

There is an almost endless variety in the islands of this lake, from the 
very large one of Ross, with its ancient castle, to the little shaded or 
desolate places that seem to float on the wave: its peculiar charm is the 
home-feeling that comes over the mind—there is something so com- 
enter and attaching in its joyous isles, in their homes and resting- 
places. 

It is beautiful to row beneath the woods of Glena, where the arbutus 
is a forest-tree, and then to enter its bay, so perfect in its softness and 
majesty, and even its gloom, that it seems like a thing dreamed of—a 
luxurious creation of the brain. The cottage ornée of Lady Kenmare 
is just above the shore: in its suite of apartments there is an elegance 
and simplicity suited to the scene ; the windows look on the Glena pre- 
ms aud their woods directly above—on the little bay and the waters 
beyond. 

e world does not possess a more captivating retreat : so intense is 
its loveliness—so happy its retirement—it is difficult to fancy oneself 
alone in it; the voices of other days seem to come back, and friends 
that are afar off to gather around us, for we feel sure that they, like 
ourselves, would have dearly loved a scene like this. In returning to 
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Mucruss a long line of rocks is passed, their base hollowed into little 
caverns and grottoes: from their bare tops and sides, on which no soil 
is visible, springs a wanton foliage of shrubs and trees. The growth of 
these splendid shrubs, from the very rocks and stones, and desolate 
penne of these lakes, is almost magical. The evening was without a 

reath of wind: in the sunset, from the shore of Mucruss, there was a 
glory not excelled in any eastern land: on the bare crests and forests 
of the Glena, the Tomies and the Turk, the golden light slept hea- 
vily ; the Dingle mountains afar off, like vast beacon-fires, had a fiercer 
glare: slowly on each isle heaven painted for a while its dying hues, 
till the last crimson came, like life’s last agony, again, again, as if never 
to depart. 

It was dark when we reached a villa about a mile from the waiter, 
which, in the midst of its garden, on an eminence that overlooked the 
lakes, was a little literary refuge. To come from the silent places of 
Nature, from her superb wilderness, to listen to the words of a fair au- 
thoress, to her earnest pictures of “ life’s swift dream,” and her aspira- 
tions after fame and immortality, wasa sudden change. The fancy could 
not ask for a dearer home, on which to plume her wings for their loftiest 
and loveliest flights: yet the want of society, of its subtle and animating 
influence, was sensibly felt here. When the spell of our own thoughts 
is past, how welcome to turn to a kindred and favourite mind! to listen 
to the murmur of another fountain when our own is dry! The moon 
at last rose above Mangerton, and shone through the little library- 
window that looked forth on the garden, the lawn, and its fringe of wood. 
Why, when the scene and hour are so intense in beauty, does the me- 
mory love to flit to sad places, to the “ shore or wilderness, 
full of some melancholy passage of past life? Is it that this wild con- 
trast is ever dear to the fancy? After so much enjoyment during the 
day, images of desolation, sorrow, and dark excitement, now gathered 
like lost companions around. 

The following evening was of a different character: in the long room 
of the cottage of Glena, kept for the use of strangers, about fifty were 
assembled, of various nations and ranks—the Swiss, the Greek, the 
Italian; beautiful women were among them, so were old and feeble men. 
The tour of the day was over; the spell of mountain, lake, and glen was 
hushed for a time: each face seemed to brighten as it looked on the faces 
of others, and the love of the picturesque yielded to thé dearer love of 
the social. Never was a gayer company ; both ladies and gentlemen were 
resolved to make others happy as well as themselves—and they did their 
best to accomplish so good a purpose. There was delightful music, which 
the echoes of Glena and the bay seemed to send sweetly back again: 
glees, madrigals, and French chansons were sung: a. lady and her 
daughter sang admirably, as did a French marquis, who was so beside 
himself with the scenery that he could scarcely live off the lakes, and 
was out morning, noon, and night. Each party brought its own pro- 
visions ; champagne and other good wines were not wanting; and the 
sun went down, and twilight stole on, and the tourists could hardly 
prevail on themselves to separate. 
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MUSIC MAD. 


“ Madamina, il catalogo é questo 
Delle belle che amo il n mio: 
Osservate, legete, con Me.”—It. Don Giovannt, 


For song, in youth, my pulse beat quick, 
For song, in age, beats quicker ; 
Applauding all, through thin and thick, 
I shame ‘Bray's veering Vicar. 
Onevery voice, when most in vogue, 
My glad attention lingers ; 
And Leporello’s catalogue 
Echoes my taste in singers. 


At twenty-one, as mad as he, 
Who rode on Kozinante, 
Chain’d to the car of harmony 
I bow'd to haughty Banti. 
My senses all absorb'd in sound, 
I sang, ** Ah! mia cara,” 
And raved ; till suddenly I found 
My antidote in Mara. 


Mara I swore to woo for life ; 
But, when she sang in Polly, 

Her English, as the. Robber’s Wife, 
Relieved me of my folly. 

By Mara’'s pipe no longer fired, 
I lived uncharm'd by any ; 

Till, conquer’d by the “ Soldier Tired,” 
In Billington’s Mandane. 


Destined, ere long, again to veer, 
As fickle as Giovanni; 

Fate to enthral me made appear 
Majestic Catalani. 

Forth from my pocket, her half nofes, 
Extracted my half guineas, 

Pour’d from the first of human throats, 
Till—follow'd by Grassini’s, 


Grassini’s mournful Proserpine 
Was now my heart’s new pattern. 
Oh! how I wish’d my lot were thine, 
Contr’alto, son of Saturn ! 
Light Bolla, with her laughing eye, 
Then drove me nearly crazy ; 
Till, soothed by the sobriety 
Of quiet Camporese. 


Ronzi, De Begni's better half, 
Then ruled, till jocund Fodor 

Came forward, with her easy laugh, 
And put her out of odour. 

Sontag ruled next, and ruled me long, 
Fair fav’rite of Apollo ; 

Till Malibran, the Queen of Song, 
Beat baffled Sontag hollow. 
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Music ‘Mad. 


Last in the scale, “ though last not least,” 
To make my heart uneasy ; 
Prime dainty in Euterpe’s feast, 
Comes all-accomplish'd Grisi. 
Her magic notes make sorrow flit, 
And Care his wrinkles soften ; 
But, since the stalls have spoilt the pit, 
I fail to hear them often. 


The pt of yore, the acts between, 
A lounge, a quiet ramble, 
Is now a bear garden—a scene 
Of rude and noisy scramble. 
Drawn thither from their sylvan haunt 
By Orpheus—who can blame ’em ? 
Tigers are charm’d—lI only want 
The new police to tame em! *s 








ETIQUETTE. 





“ Par les ambles de mon mulet, respondit Rondibilis, je ne scay que je doibre 
respondre a ce probléme.”—RaBELAIS. 
“ Jie ridicule déshonore, plus que le déshonneur.’—La RocHEFOUCAULT. 





ErrquetTTeE is a gallicism which has yet scarcely obtained its letters 
of nationalization from the dictionary compilers, though thoroughly 
naturalized in all spoken discourse. In its etymology, however, it is 
closely connected with an ancient, respectable, and (to use a fashionable 
epithet) celebrated English vocable,—“ ticket,’”’—a word not only univer- 
sally received itself, but representing that which is the means of intro- 
ducing others into almost every society constructed on an exclusive 
principle. The nature of this verbal alliance is well illustrated by the 
Shakspearian phrase “ We must speak by the card,” which indicates 
that what is now called the programme of a public ceremonial, was once 
denominated a card, or ticket. To speak or act by the card, then, was 
to be guided by the printed directions laid down by the master of the 
ceremonies, the lord marshal, or other competent authority, on any 
such particular occasion in that behalf provided and prepared. Eti- 
quette, consequently, in its modern acceptation, refers to some line of 
conduct which has been tickeled with the approbation of the great 
leaders of society. 

The learned in these matters will not fail to perceive that etiquette, 
thus employed, has nearly lost its literal signification, and is used very 
much in a figurative sense ; ceremonial tickets of direction not having 
yet found their way into private society, except in the single instance 
of fancy and dress balls, in which the nature of the required habiliment 
is so set down and specified “ in the card ”’ of invitation. The reason 
for this difference is obvious: the despotism of exclusive society, albeit, 
absolute, irresponsible, and vested in certain individuals with an au- 
thority which none presume to resist, has yet no chartularies nor con- 
stitutions to produce. It is neither rank, nor wealth, nor political 
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power which confers the dictatorship ; there is no law, nor even cus- 
tom, to back the pretension; nor is there any well defined personal 
characteristic which can be safely depended upon, as warranting the 
exercise of the powers wielded in its name, The proof of the right lies 
altogether in its exercise; and, as Voltaire irreverently said of the 
priesthood, “ Notre ignorance fait toute leur science,” so the setters of 
fashions and etiquettes may say that the general submission makes all 
their supremacy. In a government thus established, there can be no ~ 
written law, because no one would be so rash as to bring his authority 
into open question by affixing his name to a code, Other associations 
have their ‘ rules and regulations,’’ because the legislators who draw 
them up are especially appointed ad hoc ; but the legislators for etiquette 
have no indisputable rights, save those which are undisputed, and there 
must be neither hand nor seal affixed to their edicts. 

In another sense, indeed, there may be still something approaching 
to the literal in the application of the word, inasmuch, namely, as a 

erfect knowledge of etiquette is a real shiboleth, or ticket of admission, 
into good society. The code of etiquette, like the unwritten common 
law of the land, is cognizable only through practice ; and they who are . 
not born and brought up within the sphere of its activity, have but a 
small chance of mastering all its details. Accordingly, a breach of 
etiquette, however trifling, is universally held to be the best evidence 
that the offender is not “ one of us,”’ but has surreptitiously crept into 
the enchanted circle, and is a proper subject for social ostracism ; and 
it is on this account, that to eat peas with a knife, very justly shuts the 
doors of the polite more absolutely against the criminal, than a faux 
at Crockford’s or a verdict for crim. con. in the Court of Queen’s 
ench. | 

In this dispensation there is nothing injurious to the parties for 
whose use the code of etiquettes is promulgated; on the contrary, it 
has this positive and specific advantage, that it forms an effectual cir- 
cumvallation, defending them from the encroachments of false and 
unfounded pretension. No art nor artifice could keep at arm’s length 
the would-be exclusives, if, by conning a written code, they could acquire 
a due knowledge of the infinite vitanda faciendaque which constitute 
a polite carriage ; but that, as we have said, can only be done by those 
who have served a regular apprenticeship to the business; and the mark 
of the beast is conspicuous on the foreheads of all not so circumstanced ; 
so that, like vice, to be hated, they need but to be seen. 

From a consideration of these preliminaries, as applicable to the love 
of aristocracy innate in the lower classes of Englishmen, and to the 
number of upstarts which are brought into the field to fight for a good 
place in society, it will not eure our readers that a book upon 
etiquettes, recently published, should have run through seventeen 
editions, or have cae received as a perfect code by all who know 
nothing of what good society really says or does. Upon this point, con- 
science maintains its rights in all their vigour; and the first thing that 
strikes an aspiring candidate for “‘ the genteel thing,” is a deep convic- 
tion of his own inabilities. When Lord Duberly was desired to refrain 
from drinking his tea from the saucer, he at once replied, “ La! m 
Lady, my throat a’n’t paved ;’”’ and, in the same spirit of humility, all 
who are anxious to cut old friends and addict themselves to a more 
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elevated society, discover the unpaved condition of their whole moral 
complex: they make, therefore, their entrée into a new life either 
with a diffidence which, however well founded, contributes powerfully 
to spoil the little fitness they may possess for the attempt, and very 
= tends to deteriorate the general effect ; or they dash in with a 
uss and a swagger, which still more strikingly betraysthem. To this 
consciousness we are inclined very mainly to attribute the sale of the 
seventeen editions above mentioned—not to speak of the numberless 
editions of what are called “ silver-forked novels,” which are rashly 
taken as professed schools of gentility—as etiquette propounding her 
most recondite philosophy by examples—and as the safest and surest 
guides to ‘* the whole practice of high life.”” Whoever is conversant 
with the exclusive society of Margate and other similar watering- 
places, may, if he be a nice observer, detect the influence of the last 
of “ these best public instructors ” in forming the particular airs and 
graces of the season. Nay, we are inclined to think that our police 
magistrates would profit by a regular perusal of these oracles as 
they are published, which would enable them more thoroughly to 
enter into the spirit of the new “ larks” practised by the graduates of 
the watch-house, in servile imitation of those authorities. 

Let it not, however, be imagined of this general anxiety of the public 
to possess themselves of such printed codes of etiquette, that it isa 
proof of the parties being altogether wanting in the commodity they 
would purchase. Every circle has an etiquette of its own, which is 
not the less rigorously observed, for wanting the seal of high authority. 
It was but the other day that we ourselves heard a job coachman at a 
review resent a breach of etiquette in a brother of the whip ; when, upon 
being remonstrated with by the lookers-on for his churlishness, he 
replied at once, “ Why didn’t he ask me civilly ?”’ and, turning to his 
opponent, told him, “ I know manners, if you don’t—I’ll teach you 
that, blessed if I don’t.” The lower classes are remarkably ceremonious 
in their casual intercourse. “ Yes, sir,’? and “ no, sir,’’ are the common 
forms of social intercourse in the streets; and the very barrow-women 
are elaborate in their verbal civilities to each other, whenever their 
interests or their tempers do not happen to tend to a breach of the 
peace. A very rigid etiquette also governs the occasions and modes 
of “ standing treat,” and the due repayment thereof in time and 
season. Domestic servitude in great houses is overlaid by etiquettes 
impassable lines of circumvallation are drawn, excluding the out- 
door servants from equality with those whose services lie in the in- 
terior, and separating the “ people’? of the second table from the 
gentlemen and ladies of the first. Even beggary itself has its eti- 
quettes, and an ungenteel intrusion of one mendicant upon another's 
walk is universally resented by the corps, as very low misbehaviour. 
The trying conclusions with Fortune by the agency of the tea-leaves at 
the bottom of a cup, is perfectly “ according to Hoyle”? among maid- 
servants and washerwomen ; but it is considered u gross breach of 
etiquette among the more refined teachers, in the various seminaries for 
young ladies that occupy the suburban roadsides of our great metropolis. 

n like manner, there are “ houses ” in which the froth may, with per- 
fect ropriety, be blown from a porter pot before drinking; and others 
in which etiquette commands the thirsty to thrust their proboscis “ nine 
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fathom deep,”’ if need be, into the yeasty fermentation... Various are’ 
the laws which regulate the pledging of the wine-cup (or the beer-mug, 
as the case may happen) in the different circles which divide'the genus | 
homo ; from the “ Sir, to you,” of those “ licensed to be drunk on the 

remises,’’ to the more elaborate “ It is some time since I have had the 

onour, &c. &c.,’’ and “ Will you allow me to make up for lost. time,” 
or the ironical ‘* Since you are so pressing, 1 will drink a glass of 
wine with you,’’ of playhouse-hunting tradesman—or to the laconic | 
“‘ wine ?”? and short jerk of the head of the more civilised inhabitants of 
Baker Street and the Regent’s Park. On joining a strange: dinner- 
party we strongly advise a minute examination into the prevailing 
etiquette in this essential ; for, as the vendors of quack medicines say, 
mistakes are dangerous. The point is a nice touchstone of breeding, 
and if your manner be not exactly in harmony with that of the com- 
pany, your genteel ease will be mistaken for impertinence, or your 
elaborate politeness for underbreeding and a bore. 

Lodging and boarding-houses have a code of their own, which regu- 
lates, with the rigour of the laws of the Medes and Persians, the inter- 
course permitted between the gentleman on the first-floor and his less 
aristocratic fellow-lodgers of the two-pair backwards. Recognition, 
for instance, when they meet on the stairs, is a requisite politeness, 
which is not indispensable if the rencontre is not within the walls of 
the common mansion. In these establishments, it is not etiquette to 
call the one maid-servant from her service to another lodger, or to 
remove a neighbour’s saucepan from the kitchen fire, in order to make 
way for your own; and’ it is very low and vulgar to peep through a 
keyhole, or to notice anything you may discover by a chance-open door 
in your passage through the house. The breach of this wise rule 
always leads to open hostilities. In boarding-houses etiquette requires 
every one to place himself at the table according to the date of his 
standing in the house; and even the church's nudlum tempus is of no 
avail against this rule. Etiynette does not require him who indulges in 
the luxury of wine to participate with those who cannot afford it, but it 
does not absolutely forbid the offer ; and, if it be not more frequently 
made, it is probably on the refined principle that zsfa commemoratto 
quasi exprobatio est,— that the courtesy conceals the reproach of 
pecuniary inferiority. 

If etiquette is absolute in the lower circles of town life, it is still 
more arbitrary in the provinces. There, it strictly forbids all inter- 
course between tradesmen and those who do not keep a shop; between 
those who do and those who do not keep a carriage; and generally 
between all classes and conditions uf towns-folks and the landed gen- 
tilatres of the surrounding parishes. Where the rustics are blessed 
with the presence of a collegiate clergy, the supremacy of “ the close ’’ 
over the city is preserved with more jealousy, than the privileges of 
either house of parliament. The dean is facile princeps for ten miles 
round; and the prebendaries’ wives would resent a més-alliance with 
the whist-tables of the mayoress (who is no lady) as bitterly as a 
German transparency, of more quarterings than acres. In such places, 
life is in the observance of etiquettes, the assertion of rights, and 
the strict concession of dues to others. From the verger with silver 
staff, who “ trips before the Dean,” and the bellman with his “O yes,” 
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upwards, there is a regular hierarchy ; and woe to him who outsteps the 
modesty of provincial aristocracy, to “‘ assume a merit though he have’ 
it not,’? or forgets himself for one instant into ease and common sense, 
when he ought to be stiff and reverential. But while one constitutional 
etiquette regulates the general intercourse, or rather non-intercourse, ‘| 
between all the circles of the town, there is what may be called a’ 
municipal etiquette that governs the behaviour of each within ‘itself. 
Those who have voyaged extensively, in noting the various usages of 
different nations have admired that man should so differ from himself; 
but ‘how much more striking are the variations observable ‘in the 
minutest particulars of conduct in societies separated, “ not by whole 
ocean’s roll,” but by the slender thread of country etiquette! The 
apothecary, alone, who, by the despotism of circumstances, is admitted 
alike into all the circles, acquires by the contact a little of the colour 
of each ; but if his wife avail herself of the knowledge thus picked up, 
to practise any of the airs of her husband’s higher patients, she at once 
becomes the envy and the ridicule of all, for her singularity and 
conceit. 

This apparently curious fact may be traced to a general law of nature, 
by which all things, in order to subsist, must possess whatever is ne- 
cessary for their existence. Human associations, like natural bodies, 
must be held together by attractive forces stronger than the revellent : 
when the revellent prevail, anarchy or ‘lespotism ensue, and the asso- 
ciation is soon brought to an end. For any such association, then, to 
be permanent, the social intercourse must be regulated by Jaws of some 
kind ; and a code of etiquettes, assorted to circumstances, for regulating 
the smaller courtesies of life, is as essential to this end, as the decalogue 
itself, with ‘‘ Burn’s Justice ’’ to boot, for a penal sanction. Every 
such association, therefore, if it does not find a code ready made to its 
hand, gradually builds up one for itself, not theoretically and of afore- 
thought, but empirically, or rather instinctively, by the establishment 
of a usage. 

Some theorists assert that the rules of etiquette are abstract truths ; and 
they talk of natural politeness as of something in rerum naturd. Under 
due limits, there may be some truth in the doctrine; but beyond those 
limits all is adaptation and convention, Thus the physiological distine- 
tions of sex have established gallantry of deportment towards females as 
an universal law ; yet in some countries we find this gallantry manifested 
by a satisfactory application of the cudgel; in others, by a sound pinch, 
or by what the French call un gros baiser, before company ; while in the 
best societies of Europe, etiquette requires an obsequious and deferential 
exterior towards the sex, coupled with a profound inward contempt for 
them, and the most heartless cruelty. In like manner, hospitality is an 
universal etiquette derived from the necessities and natural sympathies 
common to all human beings; yet nothing can be more* conventional 
than the modes by which it is manifested. Some savages insist upon 
cramming their guest to suffocation, stuffing the victuals down his 
throat with their own hands; of which custom some remnants are pre- 
served in Old England, in certain circles, where an host is thought neg- 
ligent, if he does not tease every one at table to eat more than he likes, 
or is good for him. “ Much good may it do you when ye’s ate,” is an Irish 
grace after meat, reproaching the company with not having done jus- 
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tice to a good dinner. “ Eat this, I can’t,” is another form of ceremony 
to the same effect, commonly called (though why we know not) a De- 
vonshire compliment ; for we could safely take our oaths, that his Grace 
“ of that ilk” never made use of the phrase, in the long course of his 
princely hospitalities. Pope tells us that Scotchmen press their plums 
on their friends in a like ungainly wey; but as we have it on another 
great authority, that long after Pope’s time, there was not such a thing 
as a tree in all Scotland, (and, inclusivé, no such thing as a plum-tree,) 
we should rather doubt that Scotchmen had any plums to offer; and 
either take the assertion to be, like the oaths of Frére Jean des Entom- 
meures, “‘ couleurs de rhétorique Ciceronienne,”’ amere figure of speech, 
or believe that the wit and the philosopher, like his great original, 
sometimes indulged in a nap, and saw the fruit-giving Scotchman only 
in a dream. 

It is still within the memory of man, that, in the very best circles of 
England, etiquette prescribed the locking of the door after dinner, and 
suffered not any man to leave the room, till he was unable to quit it 
without help—an usage which comes still nearer to that of the savages 
with whom we started. In those days, “as drunk as a lord,’’ was a 
phrase of some meaning ; and we remember that when a witness de- 
scribed himself as being “‘ as sober as a judge,” it was pertinently re- 
torted by the advocate, ** Pray, Sir, do you mean a judge before, or a 
judge after dinner?’? How this time-honoured custom of our ancestors 
was broken through, it were difficult to decide. Many there are who 
attribute it to taxation, which made this excessive hospitality incon- 
veniently expensive; and the opinion has in its favour certain statis- 
tical returns, connecting the enhanced duty with a corresponding 
general diminution of consumption. With long sittings after dinner, 
“taking wine’? with the company at dinner, fell into disrepute—a 
change which is gradually finding its way downwards in society. What 
the ultimate consequences of this alteration in our etiquettes will be, it 
is yet too early to discover; but this we know, that the epoch of transi- 
tion is attended with much general inconvenience, strangers being very 
frequently, as they themselves are wont to express the matter, “ in a 
quondary,”’ to know what to do—being distracted between the dislike 
to going without their wine if they remain silent, or of being thought 
vulgar if they challenge a neighbour. Certain it is, that in some houses 
** where things are so, so,’’ and servants not sufficiently abundant, the 
footman, who for the occasion does duty out of livery, by way of butler, 
is compelled to make his angel visits with the sherry decanter rather 
few and far between. To the shy and awkward, also, the courtesy was 
a capital chausse-pié, or, introduction toa conversation with the lady who 
happened to sit next to him, and whom he did not necessarily know ; 
for it is only in the one great circle that everybody in London knows 
everybody. 

There is a great moral to be drawn from this philosophy of etiquettes ; 
namely, that as every circle has its own etiquettes, with which all its 
members are necessarily well acquainted, the whole danger of a breach 
ef its code depends upon a perverse desire of individuals to thrust them- 
selves into circles to which they do not naturally belong ; or, worse still, 
upon an absurd attempt to practise at second-hand the airs and 
which they have heard are peculiar to the societies of their betters. 
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is a capital Irish story, which has made the fortune of more than one 
dining-out story-teller, showing how the hero ‘‘ was treated by the Beam- 
ishes :”’ init, a lexed shopkeeper, for the first time admitted to a gen- 
tleman’s table, eas his shins against — and etiquette, which he 
either mistakes or imitates perversely; so that he gets nothing he likes to 
eat, nothing to drink, save the contents of his own water-glass, and fancies 
himself hutfed and neglected by every one at table, and by all the ser- 
yants attending, This, though highly ludicrous in its colouring, is by 
no means an exaggeration of the pains and penalties which wait upon 
the nouveau riche who strives to break through the ring fence of exclu- 
sive society. The nicest observation, and the most perfect self-posses- 
sion and address will not carry the parvenu successfully through the 
many minute shadings of etiquette which distinguish a man of perfect 
bon ton from mortals less elevated ; what chance then has an ordinary 
and ungifted person of escaping from the absurdities attendant upon 
every step, under such circumstances ? 

We know not whether in the strictness of speech it should be said 
that etiquette regulates the distinctions of languege. Horace, indeed, 
expressly confers on usage the arbitrium et jus et norm: loquendi ; 
but if ~ frwraon are not etiquettes, all etiquettes are, as we have shown, 
merely usages. Every one knows (that is, if he knows anything of the 
matter) that the highest circles possess ‘a jargon of their own, perfectly 
distinctive: now, although the mere abstinence from its use would 
hardly be deemed a breach of etiquette, in one otherwise comme tl faut ; 
yet the not understanding it, and, still worse, the mal-apropos applica- 
tion of its terms, like the not speaking French, would, in a parvenu, 
be deemed a proof of bad education, and a mark of having haunted in- 
ferior society. This is a regular pierre d'achopement to the uninitiated, 
and should, if possible, be avoided by a discreet silence, until close ob- 
servation clears the matter up beyond the possibility of a doubt. Ana- 
logy in this case is a dangerous guide. According to its rule, for ex- 
ample, refinement being the characteristic of high breeding, there should 
appear to be little danger of error, in selecting the phraseology the most 
delicate. This is by no means universally safe. Among men of perfect 
bon-ton, for instance, the habitual use of indelicate expressions is, in- 
deed, generally avoided ; but when the occasion does occur for express- 
ing certain ideas—to put on a sheepish air, and employ childishly 
mincing terms, or awkward periphrases, is a sure mark of under-breed- 
ing. If circumstances make a reference to the idea improper (such as 
the presence of females, or of persons decidedly of superior rank), men 
of good ton abstain altogether, and give to the conversation another 
turn ; but when they think good to speak at all, they call a spade a 
spade, and have done with it. Let not the uninitiated suppose, however, 
that the opposite of wrong is necessarily right, and imagine that by 
being coarse he becomes polite. The man of true fashion is never 
coarse: there is a certain something in his manner (a sans fagon per- 
haps, or haply a touchtand go,) which detracts from the en of the 
expression ; so that nothing can be more different in effect, than the same 
qneunge in the mouth of a gentleman, and in that of an under-bred 

ow. 

From the foregoing observations, our readers will be aware how much 
easier it is to pass muster in courts, than in good society. In the former, 
the etiquettes are facts, definable in the simplest terms—every step is 
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with the greatest precision. “ Never turn your back on 
royalty,” “ never contradict it,” are rules intelligible by the most obtuse ; 
and “ kneel and kiss the king’s hand” is caught in a single lesson, even 
by sheriffs and common-councilmen. Not so, in the affairs of aristocratic 
high life. There, as the reader must, after following us thus far, be aware, 
all is nuance, the poco meno and the poco piu-—distinctions that may be 
caught, but cannot be defined. How, for instance, can'we explain by 
words the exact pitch of voice which is employed in good company? 
how regulate the exact intervals at which it is necessary to give a 
man his title, or set down the exact circumstances that make it imperti- 
nent in one man to drop the distinctive title altogether? or what it is 
that renders it priggish in another to abstain from so doing? The 
general tendency of etiquette is to simplify the forms of society, and to 
render them as Yittle demonstrable as possible; yet who will presume 
to determine beforehand the precise degree of deference which is still 
required in addressing each individual, or to lay down the law ex ca- 
thedr@ as to where a nod of recognition will suffice, and where a reve- 
rence more formal is required ? 

Having said thus much, it is needless to add that the books of etiquette, 
‘the printed instructions for good behaviour, are not, and cannot be, 
other than downright traps; and that the very best of them are of no 
use to anybody but the bookseller. Even Lord Chesterfield’s letters 
failed altogether in making a fine gentleman of the person to whom they 
were addressed. For the most part, such a synopsis of polite carriage 
turns upon the most simple facts :—as the not spitting upon a carpet, 
the not poking a neighbour’s fork down his throat with your elbow; or 
it retails matters picked up at second-hand, and, therefore, misapplied. 
In a society, for instance, where every man’s grade is distinctly marked 
by a title, and where all the parties are known to each other, what is 
more simple than the arrangement of precedence ? every man knows his 
own place and takes it. Whereas in a society of a less defined grade, 
what an awkward and troublesome thing is it for the mistress of the house 
to stand upon the order of her friends’ going, meting out precedence, and 
making distinctions without differences, where all are essentially equal : 
and how absurd is it for two fools to stand bowing to each other while 
the meat cools, bandyiug humilities, such as “ not before you, Sir,” 
“ by no means,” “ I insist,” “ quite impossible,” &c. &c. ; till, at last, 
both bolt at once, and succeed in tumbling together from the top to the 
bottom of the staircase. For those who stand in need of instructions to 
avoid such coarse errors, no books would mend their native boorishness ; 
and, for keener observers, it is safer to trust their own impressions, than to 
fly to authorities which are no authorities whatever. Good nature, good 
feeling, and good sense, backed with a quick eye, will in a short space 
carry a man of sense through the very best society, so as to avoid ridi- 
cule—especially if he be not too much alive to his own self-importance, 
to be netural and at his ease. Itis false and unfounded pretension alone, 
with its concomitant vanity and presumption, that makes itself absurdly 
conspicuous ; and for those who seek to displace themselves, and run 
after associations for which their previous habits unfit them, no tuition 
will suffice for their protection. With every aid, that the best code of 
politeness can afford, va will never rise above the elegance of a master’ 
of the ceremonies, nor acquire more of the tone of good society, thana 
groom of the chambers. fies 
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THE AMERICAN BOBADIL. 


SY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ BIGH-WAYS AND BYE-WAYS.”” 


Iris with unaffected diffidence, not however amounting quite to re- 
lwetance, that I am about to sketch the character of an American. For 
it is not that I am myself at all sensitive on the subject, but I know 
that the Americans are so. There is an impetuous jéaloliny about them 
as to their own merits, a keenness of anxiety as to what is said and 
thought of them by other nations, strangely incompatible with their high 
sense of self-respect, and their just conviction of their own importance. 
They can ill bear a joke on any peculiarities of national or provincial 
dialect or custom. No people relish a jest at their own expense on 
these matters so much as the Irish—none tolerate it so badly as the 
Americans. I speak of them as they are to be met in Europe. I 
should much rather know them at home, for here they almost always 
appear to beacting. They are as though on the stage, and they gene- 
rally either underdo or overdo their parts, in their uneasiness to be at 
their ease, in their efforts to show themselves, at least equal to Eu- 
ropeans in all the graces of civilisation, and the nonchalance of fashion. 
It is rarely that we meet a Transatlantic gentleman according to our 
notions of the word, and that simply because they are not content to let 
us see a specimen of one according to their own. Nature is the true 
gentility ; vulgarity is an art. It is the attempt to graft the insipid air 
of English ton on the plain stem of American independence that causes 
the failures I have observed so often. What a painful thing it is to see 
a free-born republican quail at the very look of a lord! ‘To see Ame- 
rican talent and station—and I have heard of such displays—crouch 
low before the morgue of European nobility! There are few things 
more odious than a plebeian aristocrat. The sickly fragrance of high- 
bred dandyism does not revolt us halfso much. The emasculate refine- 
ment of a hot-house plant is pleasing because it is inits place. But the 
rough-coated children of the open air are forced and unnatural under 
glass, and such is too frequently the aspect of the most cultivated Ame- 
rican in a London or Paris saloon. But exceptions there are—and 
many glorious exceptions—which show Americans in their fitting cha- 
racter, and man in his true dignity, And it would be well if it was 
universally felt, that that consists simply in having a proper pride in one’s 
own station. What else is it that gives to noblemen in general so fine 
a tone of easy elegance? What else that makes many well-bred com- 
moners quite equal in manners to the noble? What else that throws 
an inconceivable charm over many individuals born and brought up far 
out of the circles of high life? What else that gives force of thought, 
gracefulness of mien, and true nobility of mind? Is it mere title that 
can do this; ora servile prostration to rank that can supply its want ; 
or the contortions of mimicry, or the meanness of adulation? Every 
idolater is a slave, and none so base as the worshipper of rank. Did 
tuft-hunters and toad-eaters but know their own littleness, and how 
thoroughly they are despised by those who greedily accept their homage ! 
But an“American tuft-hunter!’ What scale could shrink small enough 
to measure that most diminutive of beings ? 
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bricks, nor a hundred men seen singly. No one removed from the 
associations of home, from the old habits and every-day sympathies of 
his natural cirele, is a fair specimen of his kind. It is, moreover, an 
old and just observation, that nothing should be deemed as character- 
istic of a species but what is to be found among the best and most per- 
fect individuals of it. Therefore we should be cautious not to form @ 
hasty judgment from imperfect materials ; and, therefore, my Bobadil is 
by no means to be considered as an exemplar of American character in 
general. He was, in fact, a being sui generis— 

“ None but himself could be his parallel.” 


But I have not come to him yet, nor can I, in justice to myself or my 
subject, suppress a few observations which rise up on the narrow pre- 
judices propagated so broadly against the Americans by those who have 
seen them, as I have not, chez eux. 

A traveller, if he possess expansion as well as acuteness of mind, will, 
instead of raising an outcry against national errors which annoy or re- 
volt, endeavour philosophically to account for what he condemns, and 


see if they are not essential attributes of the nation and its well-being. 
The study of a people is not to be done by steam. Masses, even like 
individ may, from tempo causes, present an aspect totally dif- 
ferent to their real character. Small groups, in hours of social inter- 
course particularly, are sure to — that wide variety of manners 


which makes up, in fact, the ch of society. Travellers are 
scarcely aware of their influence in producing those changes, or how 
very much their own peculiar bent in conversation and habits affects the 
domestic circles of a foreign country into which they are admitted. When 
a stranger of any note is invited to a party, a great deal of deference is 
almost sure to be aceorded to him from general politeness common 
to all civilised nations : he is most likely to give the tone to the conversa- 
tion. If he be of a social turn, it is pretty sure that all will flow plea- 
ag aap smoothly, that those around him will chat familiarly, and 
that he will find his entertainers amiable, cheerful, and without pre- 
tension. If, on the contrary, the disposition of the guest be arrogant 
and assuming, either on the merits of his country or of himself, if he 
turn everything into discussion, and embitter the general wells of con- 
versation by everlasting argument, he is sure to impart his own harsh, 
disagreeable tone to those about him. He puts them on their metal: 
—they dispute the ground inch by inch :—they meet his querulousness 
with retorts—his questioning by boasts. The presumption and petu- 
lance which he sees at every turn are in reality nothing but the reflec- 
tion of his own. Is it not then unfair, or at best peurile, in English 
travellers to be surprised or angry with the Americans for their extreme 
displays of tiaeal ‘Senilty ? on they not a right to consider them- 
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selves one of the greatest nations existing? and that point conceded, is 
it wonderful they should yl op ater yey. Tape Why, then, 
those expressions of annoyance and disgust at this strongly-developed 
iling of Transatlantic character? Let it be remembered that the 
United States of America have made for themselves a distinguished 
position in the scale of national have fought for and 
ined their liberty from one of most erful people of Eu 
n a later contest, they maintained pen per spe 
riously won, They see their tion their power every day in- 
creasing with almost incredi Sragreeen Their greatness is all 
visible, while their remoteness from countries leaves them without 
contrasts to show them their inferiority on minor points. They hear 
from one end of the Union to the other but the language of reciprocal 
praise. The voice of sarcasm or blame comes faintly across the Atlantic 
deeps ; and, when heard in feeble echoes, it sounds like envious whis- 
perings rather than full-toned reproof. A blustering self-sufliciency 
is the inevitable consequence of all this internal combination; and a 
rpetual accession is given to it from outward sources. Every ship 
oad of emigrants that reaches the American shores brings a fund of 
practical eulogy to increase the stock of American pride. Each new 
settler is a living tribute to the worth of the land; and all who come 
predisposed to admire and flatter, soon become an integral part of the 
vanity they feed. The good opinion they at first formed for the country 
is not likely to decrease when it is converted into pride of themselvec. 
Thus every additional settler abets the general disease, and few of the 
few travellers that Europe sends out to make a temporary sojourn, can 
have the ill-bred candour to combat the prevalent weakness of self- 
satisfied millions: civilization alone can cure it. But is America likely 
ever to become a truly civilized nation, if civilization be taken to imply 
expansion of mind and refinement in manners and habits of thought? 
It is the constant contact with other countries that alone can rub off the 
asperities of national prejudice~-the great bar to true refinement. Such 
a remedy America can never have until the days when her overgrown 
empire shall break into fragments of territorial separation. Then every 
rival State will discover faults in its neighbour which it never saw when 
their interest and feelings were in common, and jealousy will see defects 
in the very qualities that self-love considers as perfections. Northerns, 
southerns, monarchies and republics — despots and oligarchs, will 
then, by opposing efforts, disperse the very prejudice they had while 
united upheld ; and every separate branch lepped from the great na- 
tional tree will lessen the mass of congregated vanity which overshadows 
the land. But, until then, we must bear with the Americans, and even 
excuse them, while they say, and write, and believe their country to be 


The wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best! 


But no one ever carried this extravagance so far as the Yankee Bo- 
badil. When or where I fell in with this great original is of small 
moment. The locality or the epoch had nothing to to with the man: 
like the Exile in Moore’s Melody, he might say (to himself)— 


** Wherever ¢hou art is my country to me ;” 
for nobody ever knew so well how to make himselfat home. He car- 
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ried his shell (morally) on his back, or rather he found one ready made 
wherever he showed hie front. And what a brazen front it was ! 

I first met my present hero in a large and mixed society : it was in a 
sea-port in the South of Europe. It was summer—hot and fiery sum- 
mer. The sirocco had stolen across the Mediterranean beyond ‘its 
usual limits, and it stifled the sweet breath of the orange groves, and 
almost parched and choked the words in the throats of common talkers. 
But it seemed to give additional freedom to my hero’s tongue, and to 
double the force of his utterance. When he caught my eye he was 
holding forth to a small group of gaping listeners, among whom were 
several of his own countrymen, in an olive-grove, close to the tasteful 
villa where I was invited for the evening. His gesticulations were vio- 
lent: he defied the heat, and sawed the sirocco with his arms. He 
spoke English—but not of England. His own “ great, free, and inde- 
pendent country,’’ its “‘ elegant and accomplished dadies” (women was 
a word too vulgar for his national vocabulary), were the general sub- 
jects of his discourse—the particular illustration of it was himself. His 
quarrels with the one sex, and his conquests among the other (like the 
oaths of Gresset’s vert vert )— 


Voltigerient sur son bec. 


He mentioned no names—I must do that justice to his discretion ; 
but delicacy had nothing to do with his reserve. He might, even at 
that distance from the scenes of his pretended exploits, have been caught 
in a false boast and contradicted. I saw through his character with a 
glance: it was, indeed, most transparent. I first thought him intoxi- 
cated ; and so he was, but not with wine. His excesses did not take 
that direction: but a vanity of the most strongly pronounced Trans- 
atlantic hue tainted his whole character, and turned even his good 
qualities into corruption. 

I approached the set of which he was the centre. His sharp eye . 
caught a new-comer, and he was resolved to make an impression. 

** Sir,”’ said he, in reply to a question from one of his youthful inter- 
locutors, who had swallowed his rhodomontade by wholesale, ‘ Sir, I 
split him in two with my sabre !” 

** And then ?”’ 

* And then I insisted on each half being buried in a separate grave. 
That’s my way of serving an Englander!” 

As the latter words were pointedly addressed to me, I bowed low, and 
said, with great gravity— 

* Sir, I wish I could cut myself across, that I might have the honour 
of serving you in a double capacity.” 

** Sir, you are infinitely accommodating,” said he, with rather a con- 
fused air; but he soon recovered his applomb, and continued :—“ But 
do not mistake me, Sir. I hate an aristocrat, I confess; and it was one 
of those I thus put to death, in a desperate duel one cold morning on 
the Canadian frontier. Lords are my aversion—from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant tothe Lord Mayor. I once seized a Lord, Sir, by the waistband 
of his breeches, and shook him out of a window till he kicked himself 
into convulsions.” 

“ And what did you do then, Sir ?”’ 

» “ Why then I kicked him down stairs !” 
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“That happened in the back settlements, I suppose ?”” 

“ Exactly.so, Sir: you have, perhaps, heard of the affair before? It 
is papetien well known in England.” 

“ New England ?” 

“ Newrand Old, Sir;-and J am well known in both, Sir, believe 
me. . Ay, Sir, and well trusted too: no man stands higher than I do. 
Let me go to London to-morrow, and who will hold his head ahove 
mine? Sir, [ am intimately acquainted with the first men in Great 
Britain.” : 

** By sight?” 

** Ay, Sir, and by touch as well. I am made much of by your Princes 
—I am the bosom friend of your Ambassadors. Your Ministers know 
my value, and your Monarch admits my merit. The Duke—the Duke 
—-yes, Sir, his Grace himself takes me under the arm, when he would 
pass by a Bishop with a careless nod, and would scarcely condescend to 
say, how d’ye do to a commoner. [ tell you this just en passant, not 
that I care a curse for it. Me! no, not I! I despise aristocrats in my 
heart. A Duke is no more in my eyes than a grave-digger—a King 
nothing better than a cow-doctor. Aman isa man, Sir—and J am a 
free-born, high-minded, independent republican !” 

* On monarchical principles ?” 

“* Ay, Sir,” answered he (shuffling from the question), “ principle, 
principle is everything with me. Principle’s my interest, Sir, and I 
calculate that I am a man that knows what’s what. From one end of 
the Union to the other, north to south, east to west, my principles are 
notorious. From Niagara to Natchez, from Maine to Massachussets, I 
might travel on trust, and never want a night’s lodging.” 

“ That you might, Doctor, I’ll be bound for you,” said one of the 
listeners, who I afterwards found to be a captain of a ship from New 
York, lying in the harbour, and very gullible, considering the place he 
came from. 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” resumed Bobadil, “ you may take my word for 
all I say, for lam not a boaster. Sir (turning to me), when I filled a 
station of deep diplomatic trust, at a certain Court which shall be 
nameless, my probity and honour were so imminent, that whenever 
a wonderful story—a bounce I may say—was going the rounds of the 
city———”? 

“* They laid it at your door?” 

* Just so, Sir, to know if it was genooine.”’ 

“ That is to say they fathered all the lies upon you ?” 

** No, Sir, no; my word was a law, Sir——”’ 

* ‘Which was never broken I’m sure.”’ 

* Broken! Sir, it never was even cracked! Sir, I know all the first 
men in the world!” 

‘* You have travelled much, no doubt?” 

“I guess I have, Sir. I know all the inns of Europe—ay, and the 
outs too. Whigs and Tories, Ultras and Liberals—cété droit and 
c6lé gauche: Art, science, literature, politics, have all their secrets and 
their nétabilities, but I am up to them all.” 

“ Men and things ?” 

“ Just so, Sir; just so, Sir—I speak nine languages.” 
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“Nine, Docte: !” exclaimed the 
nape SE Ee Oe dite. th, tak wal 


“© Kill them! twenty more, kill them too.’ Isn't it 90, Destor?” 
onid I, lvuseting out inte a lnnqrassaees: lene tne Coumany a 804 
old Ben, and “ Every Man in his Humour.” 

“ Sir,” said he, gravely, and with an effort to leok stern, “ you don’t 
ween Ws Stade Wo Retna prentay 5 bape? No professional insinwe- 


my ignorance of his scientific merits. 
“ I am satisfied, Sir!” exclaimed he. “ But you might have heard 
oe oe without disparagement to that of the first men in 
rance.”” 
“ No doubt,” said I. 
_“ Yes, Ba, I stand on a line, I may safely say, with’many of the most 
men,” 
* Which end of the line, Doctor ?”’ asked I. 
“ Which end?—end! What do you mean by end, Sir?” 
“ Only that every line has a top and a bottom, that’s all.” 
“ Sir, I know nothing of tops or bottoms, but I know the heads of 
science all over the world.” 
“ N Si Miers to va for making I 
o, Sir; life’s too short for maki intances. 
know emineat men by their works, their a on po» learned recuet/s, 
their public lectures, etcetera. But time is too precious to be lost in 
visits, or wasted in useless talk.” 


* You are a fast-going traveller, I presume ?”” 
a ie, I aah over tay - und as fast as I can; but we are sadly defi- 
cient in means for s . We are slow goers, Sir, in this generation.” 
“ Why, are you not satisfied with railroad speed, Doctor ?” 
* Rai ! they are but snail-paced excuses for travelling as yet, . 
Sir. They may, perhaps, suit the jog-trot march of old, corrupt, worn- 
Europe ; bu 


out t, in my great and miracle-working country, we think 
less than 100 miles an hour is time lost—we shal! never be satisfied till 
we come to that.” 

** Never! never!’’ echoed the little knot of Yankee disciples, who 
swallowed everything he uttered. 

“ Right, gentlemen, right !”” exclaimed he, “ never be satisfied while 
aught is to be attained. Ah, Sir! (to me agen) ours is a mighty na- 
tion, where the energies of man are glorio t forth. Gentlemen, 
(to the Yankees) Alexander wept because he And new realms to con- 
quer. Think of that, my countrymen !”” 

“ We will—we will!’ 

“ And, remember, gentlemen, that when Archimedes wanted to 
fix a lever that might raise the world, America was not disco ! Do 
you remember that ?’’ 

* We do—we do!” 

“ And what were Alexander and Archimedes to our great men-—to 
the gigantic mind of Jackson—to the inexhaustible intellect of Webster? 
Sir, the men of Europe are pigmies to our high-minded, intelligent, and 
wonder-working citizens. Sir, your orators, your statesmen, your eeho- 
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thought! Yes, Sir, as you most truly observed to our great honour and 
glory, we go the whole hog !’’ 

“ Body and bones, bristles and crackling, spare riba and pettitoes !”” 
exclaimed I, with another burst of amine which did not oor 
hero in the least, and which the youn men around him took very wot 
humouredly, The fact was they r ashamed of their pi 
though led aa awhile by his slatanie effrontery, their sieoteme 
and good sense got the better of his egotism and bombast ; and he (being 
= nicks ately hte wart re) poresived the chi in tha Weed, 
an acco y: 

He was, in 9 moment more, in the midst of a natives talking 
French—did I say that this happened in Pranee owith igi 
fluency and excellent accent. I could not help admiring the tact wi 
which he adapted himself to the varied moods of his hearers, whether 
male or female, and the cleverness with which he made himself still the 
hero of his discourse. He was infinitely entertaining. He was ex- 
tremely good looking both in face and figure, something about fort 
years of age, and, as I very soon discovered, a person of talent as we 
as great knowledge of life and experience. I have no doubt but he 
would haye been a pleasant as well as an amusing companion hed not 
his overweening vanity gone riot as it did, roe a muck against 
truth, taste, ale yea and, whenever it suited it, all the posite ass 
wenctions of good breeding 

Amare, fee, rp perty assembled on this occasion there were 
of various into conversation with a couple of S 
who were a in information as to the political state of their yi 1 
when Bobadil joined us and soon took a lead in the discourse, turning 
it, of course, into a new (that is to say, the old) channel—himeelf, 

I remarked with some surprise how admirably well he spoke § aes 
like a native, in fact; and I asked him if he had devoted much 
its study ? 

«Three days, Sir,” said he: “ I shut myself up in my room, went to 
bed tapk a dictionary with me, and learned all the words from beginning 
to ” 

“ And the grammar ?” 

Pama any fool can teach himself any grammar in @ week, 
" Bib i io ienponsible to apyly euch» sple to. yom Doster,” 
D 
























To to this compliment he paused, looked full im my face, and 
then & most gracious and patronising tone— : 

* Sir, I shall he went if you will favour me with your company at 
1 famosa me have the honour of presenting you to my 


And thereupon he introduced me, as a particular friend of his, to his 
lady spouse, a very fine and fashionably dressed dame, a Frenchwoman, 
whose composed and steady manners formed a wide contrast to the 
flighty ways of her husband. 

is next display of know! was with a German gentleman, and 
there again he gave a new of facility in language that was quite 
ng. 


PPh almost universal skill of yours, Doctor, arises no doubt from 
your many diplomatic changes ?” said I. 

“ Sir,” said he, “I have had many removals, but no changes. Sir, 
my principles are like so many rocks. The honour, the glory, the 
overwhelming ascendancy of my magnanimous nation has been the 
heart-heaving and spirit-stivring impulse of all my services.” 

“ And you have served as ambassador? minister? chargé d’affaires ? 

of legation? attachd?”’ ; 

Every one of those questions, rather impertinently curious, I confess, 
were answered chy many negative shakes of the head. 

“ Sir,” said he, with a ludicrous solemnity, “ you little know my 
estimate in the eyes of my own and foreign governments. I am nota 
man to be employed in the dull drudgery of mere tape-tying, common- 
place, official routine. My missions, Sir, were secret ones—missions 
mvolving the most intricate mazes of diplomacy—missions on which the 
fate of the civilised world has more than once hinged. Sir, the man 
who would buy me at the valuation of the great powers would have no 

in 99 

+. Mn ae perhaps, he found an opportunity of selling you at your 
own 

“ Admitted. Sir, the man who knows his own worth, and rates 
himself highly -———” 

* Will never sell himself cheaply. Is not that it, Doctor?” 

** Perhaps it is,” answered he, and a faint smile curled the corner of 
his lip. I thought I knew my man better and better every minute. 
But I was not yet quite satisfied, so I resolved to pursue the cross- 
examination. 

“ Your professions seem to have been multiform, Doctor ?” 

“ Sir, my practice has been unique. That is of more moment.” 

PAu egree is a medical er presume? orin theology? of laws? 
music ?”” 

Bobadil did not seem inclined to answer those questions distinctly. 
He shuffled from them with a pun. 

“ Sir,” said he, “the man who makes his reputation per saltum 
cannot be said to obtain it by degrees, Doctor, Sir, is a title of great 

“ T honour it highly.” 

“ The immortal Franklin was a doctor, Sir.”’ 

“* Indeed !” exclaimed I ; whereupon he stared at me as if striving 
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ver I was in earnest, and he then suddenly 
turned away and left me to myself. 

had scarcely quitted my side, when a short thick man, with a 
“sak etal la atte nanaiaeebaaletia ais J 


a t, 
~ That’s a rum fellow, a’n’t he?” 


Perhaps he is,”’ said I, 
Be on your guerd, Sir; all isn’t gold that glitters. He is a hum- 
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mt A doctor you mean.” 

- in is a good travelling name for a swindler, a fortune-hunter, 
a gambler: so is doctor for a charlatan.” 

** You would say a diplomatist.” 

“ Sir, you use synonymes,”’ drily replied my informant. “ But if 
you had said a spy, you been still nearer the mark; so be on your 

> 





With these words the little man with a brown wig and large head 
left me to my reflections. The next day he sat opposite to me at the 
hospitable dinner-table of the American Bobadil. 

And very often did my hero and myself interchange civilities of the 
kind. He kept a pleasant house, saw much company, and enter- 
tained handsomely. It is odd to say it, but he won a good deal of my 
confidence in some small but trifling transactions : whether I had reason 
to be glad or sorry is now of no matter. That secret is buried in poor 
Bobadil’s grave! He had many good qualities, many more than I 
have found in some men of better reputation and greater respectability. 
What a number of plausible, church-going, smooth-talking, respectable 
scoundrels have I met with among my travelling acquaintance ! 

I will now shortly sketch the circumstances of my hero’s death, those 
which led to it I mean: and never did consumption (though I know 
not if that was the strictly technical name of his baits a gallop so 
rapidly over the constitution of one of “ Nature’s masterpieces.” It 
was cowardice that killed him after all: not a sudden explosion of 
terror, such as breaks the heart like the bursting of a bombshell, but 
that sapping and mining of the mind and body which is the conse- 
quence of an act of supereminent poltroonery. My Bobadil was, like 
his notorious prototype, an arrant /a@che. He generally carried pistols 
in his pockets, and travelled with a blunderbuss peeping out of his 
carriage window, but would have no more dared to use one or the 
other than the original Bobadil his Toledo. Like him, he was fond of 
“ dainty oaths, and swore the legiblest of any man christened ;” but 
if a quarrel came of his swaggering, he was sure to be “ planet-struck 
——fascinated by Jupiter!’ One of the chief causes of his aversion to 
lords was one of the most celebrated gourmands of “ the order ” having 
published a rigmarole sort of book, in which “ the Doctor” was fairly 
(or unfairly) accused of being a police spy. This he considered a most 
unkind cut in return for the sundry entertainments he had given the 
ungrateful peer. The jokes and sarcasms to which he was subjected in 
consequence led to various disputes, and, on one occasion, being grossly 
insulted, he was absolutely obliged to come to “ the scratch,” to send a 
message, and (like the original Bobadil) “ out with his tools,” and put 
himeelf on his ‘‘ sweet, comely, gentleman-like guard.” 
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skirts of the town, the ditch of which was full ten feet deep of stagna 
water, with slimy banks and a muddy bed. Not far from the of 
this the combatants took their , on an autumnal morning, no 
matter how few or how many years n°. My hero looked, like Bobadil’s 
favourite oath, “ the very heart of valour.” He threw off his coat, and 
tucked up his shirt sleeves, and “ hollowed his body,” and “ twined it 
more about,” and measured his enemy with his eye, and rehearsed his 

nlo, his reverso, his stocatto, imbroccata, and passado, really as if 

had read the directions to “ Master Mathew” that very morning. 
One of them, however, he paid not the least attention to—“ Stand fast 
o’ your left leg,”’ was a word of command he had no notion of obeying, 
though often and with terrible emphasis was it roared out to him at the 
top of the Gascon’s voice, with other similar invitations, if heard not 
heeded. 

** Sacré tonnére! Pied ferme, que Je Vattrape, coquin! Pied 
ferme, scelerat! En garde, poltron! Ha! ha! ga!” cried the 
Gascon, with a thrust as quick as lightning, and of force sufficient to 
have pierced a rhinoceros. 

* Allons! viens donc, petit /” (I cannot give the epithet) 
responded Bobadil, springing back three paces for every forward bound 
of his adversary, and eluding each lunge and plunge, which it would 
have taken Brierius’s hundred arms joined one to another to have made 
effective, nothing short of that could have reached him. 

I have rarely witnessed a scene more risible. My brother témoin, as 
well as those of the little Gascon, joined me at length in those hearty 
bursts of laughter which brought the soldiers out on the walls of the 
fort, and crowds of ragged and squalid-looking creatures from the huts 
of the Faubourg, to witness and enjoy the sport. The contortions of 
the Gascon, his fury, his imprecations, his gestures, his reproaches, his 
exhortations to his foe to come to close quarters, are not to be written. 
The intrepid poltroonery of Bobadil baffling all the furious ardour of 
the assault was equally indescribable. Nothing was ever like the scene 
since the day that Friday kept the bear a-dancing on the branch of the 
cork-tree in the Pyrenees. 

During the whole of this acted charade, the mot of which seemed 
never to be forthcoming, the great point of Bobadil’s tactics was to 
keep the Gascon between him and the ditch. At length, however, 
pressed harder and harder, out of breath, and, as I clearly perceived, 

nie-struck by the ferocious bearing of his half-maddened a he 





ost his self-command, and suffered himself to be placed in that ion 
from which there was no retreat. During the combat (so to call it) he 
had never made a single lunge nor attempted to parry one; scarcely 
did he allow the points of the flewrets to come in contact together. But 
now the change was frightful. The infuriated Gascon closed upon him, 
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breathless, but still in the full vigour of his vengeance 
er ed aon ike Vaden estoned ahd clashed; the whisk of the thin 


steel told that the desperate thrust was made and parried. No one 
laughed now! I felt that cramped spasmodic anxiety with which one 
waits the shot or the lunge which carries life or death on its results, 
My eye was fixed on my man. The other officiating “ friend” gazed 
and gaped as I did. Another instant! It came. The Gascon, perfect 
master of his game, now seemed to concentrate all his nerve for the 
fatal coup de Fon He struck down the feeble and insufficient blade 
that oO resistance. The unguarded body of the subdued 
Doctor was close before him—a broad and comely mark. The final 
thrust was sped, with a hoarse yet loud exclamation of fierce triumph— 
but not sent home. For, lo! the apparently doomed carcase of il 
had disappeared. With monstrous presence of mind he waited just till 
the very nick of time, and, in the last critical moment of his threatened 
fate, he touched the edge of the ditch, then flung a backward summerset, 
and a loud splash in the water told the rest. 

The Gascon, following the impulse of his lunge, had fallen headlong 
after him had not one of his friends caught him in his arms. It re- 
quired the united efforts of both to prevent him jumping into the fosse, 
(as Hamlet sprang into Ophelia’s grave,) and doing instant execution 
on the half-drowned coward who had thus escaped him. 

And well had it been for poor Bobadil that he had died in the ditch, 
either by cold water or cold iron! Some shadow of doubt might in 
that case have hung on the event. It might have been thought that he 
slipped in by accident—that he had waited so long to exhaust his im- 
petuous foe and make him a surer prey—at any rate, he would have 
gone out of life with a joke, not a dry one neither, attached to his 
memory. But by ill-luck he contrived to keep himself afloat, to scramble 
up the side of the fosse, and to make his way home, dripping and mud- 
covered, followed by a mob of hooting ragamufiins. 

It may be easily believed I had no great wish to see my “ friend ”’ 
after this catastrophe. A smart fever, the effect of his ducking, confined 
him to his bed and house for some weeks. I was not sorry that cir- 
cumstances called me far from the neighbourhood before his recovery. 
My departure must have been a relief to him; but a still greater was 
the apropos removal to country quarters of his other second, the mus- 
tachioed cuirassier, who swore that he felt his disgraceful conduct in 
the duel as a personal affront, and that he would inflict a most terrific 
horsewhipping on him when he became sufficiently convalescent to 
endure the lash. 

I learned that Bobadil blustered away for a short time in spite 
this affair. He vaunted loudly his courage and coolness — out, 
cursed the unlucky faux pas which plunged him into the ditch, and 
saved the little wine-merchant from otherwise inevitable death; and 
appealed loudly to the testimony of the absent cuirassier and to myself. 
“a still a canker-worm seemed to prey on him, and he was preparing 
to dis of his property and quit the country under various pretences, 
when hevone day eet in the stanete a man whose apparition was a hun- 
dred times worse to him than the united return of ‘all the witnesses to 
the exploit I have recorded. This was a British officer whom he had 
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once long before denounced to the French government, when the latter was 
sa of war on his parole. The consequence of which was the 

*s being put in prison, loaded with indignities—among which was 
a most abusive letter from Bobadil—and being finally marched to a 
distant town, ironed like a common felon, before he obtained his ex- 
change. On meeting Bobadil there was but one course for him to 
follow. He called him out, intimating that the case was one which 
required that one of the parties should fall on the field. What cared 
Bobadil? nota sous! “ The heart of valour’? was up—till the morn- 
ing came, when his chief second, a fine-spirited Frenchman, an old 
neighbour of his, went to him by appointment to bring him to the 
ground. He found him locked in the arms of his wife—in tears— 
ruined—lost for ever ! 

** Gentlemen,”’ said the second, when he arrived at the ground alone, 
and found the English captaiu and his two témoins waiting, “ Gentle- 
men, I am guilty of having a coward for my friend. I am responsible 
for his fault and my own: the only atonement I can make is to fight 
ye all one after the other. Gentlemen, 1 am ready! Begin which ever 
chooses !”” 

I need not add that the brave Frenchman found no antagonist among 
the Englishmen; but I must record that three Americans, hearing of 
the circumstance, immediately came forward and offered to stand in the 
place of their hapless countryman—-a unique specimen of his nation, 
certainly, as far as pluck was in question. ‘This offer had of course the 
same result as the former—that is to say, several pure friendships arose 
out of one dirty quarrel. 

In about a year afterwards—how rapid time flew, and what havoc he 
made !—I wae sitting in my drawing-room near five hundred miles 
distant from the scene of these adventures. It was one of those medita- 
tive evenings towards the end of the year, when the mind insensibly 
turns back, and the whole tide of thought and feeling is refluent. In 
the spring of the year, as in that of life, we look forward and abroad ; 
but autumn is the season of reflection and home. I was absorbed and 
listless; I heard no foot on the stairs—no announcement by the ser- 
vant—no opening of the door even: but a hasty stride across the floor 
caused me to raise my eyes. I thought a spectre stood before me. 

“You don’t know me? No wonder. I am a dead man!” said a 
sepulchral voice. 

**Good Heaven, is it possible ?”’ exclaimed I, starting up. “ Is this 
Doctor Pe 

“ Don’t pronounce my name,” said he, with a thrilling tone of 
despair. 

He threw himself on a sofa and panted from exhaustion. I offered 
him everything—he refused to take any. 

** I have but five minutes to stay with you,”’ said he, still in tones 
hollow and broken. ‘“ You have, no doubt, heard all that has passed 
since we parted. You have, perhaps, like the rest of the world, mis- 
judged me, unheard and unappreciated. Ah, Sir! this same world is 
a vile world of prejudice and injustice—and I am its victim. Courage! 
Do I not possess it now—moral courage at least? Can they deny me 
that? How many of your heroes would have died shivering in their 
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beds with such an accumulation of ills as press me down, while I have 
boldly confronted fatigue, suffering, and death itself in seeking all re- 
sources against danger? Here I have been to Paris to try one last 
desperate remedy. I was two days back tapped for a dropsy, yet I am 
now en route again, able for any effort—defying every peril to myself, 
though I had not the courage wantonly to leave my wife a widow and 
my child an orphan, You remember our first conversation? Be 
satisfied, then, that I am Doctor enough to know that my whole system 
is broken up—and so little of a diplomatist as to confess that my heart 
is broken. I see you are sorry forme. Well, that’s some comfort. I 
am now going as fast as I can travel to catch a last glimpse of the onl 
object dear to me in life ;—Heaven grant me strength!” Tears roll 
down his livid and hollowed cheeks. 

“ Heaven bless you!” murmured he, grasping my hand in his bony 
one. “ We shall never meet again! I am dying fast—oh, how fast! 
I must go on—I must go on !” 

He raised himself up, tottered quickly across the room, then stopped 
short, turned round, and said hurriedly— 

** You will receive a cask of first-rate wine in a day or two. You 
know what sort my best Bordeaux was of. Drink it to my memory. 
Farewell !” 

His last thought was one of generosity—perhaps of justice. No 
matter; it was a virtue in either case: and these were the last words I 
heard from my unfortunate visitor. He rushed feebly down stairs and 
out of the door, and scrambled without any aid into his carriage, an 
open caléche. A young gentleman of pleasing appearance waited for 
him. I was delighted to see that he was not alone, and that he had 
such a companion to take care of him. A bow and a glance were ex- 
changed between the stranger and myself: we seemed to understand 
each other. The postillion dashed on; I returned into the house. 
For two nights and a day it seemed haunted by the gaunt and haggard 
figure of the once handsome and portly subject of this sketch, and I 
have no feeling for his memory but one of kindness and compassion. 

The second morning after this visit the cask of genuine Lafitte arrived 
at my door. In an hour afterwards a letter was put into my hands from 
the amiable young stranger, an Englishman, to tell me that his friend 
—yes, after all that had passed, he had the manliness to record and 
stand by the word—that his friend had died, almost suddenly, on the 
very night he paid me his never-to-be-forgotten visit. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S HISTORICAL PLAYS CONSIDERED 
HISTORICALLY.—-NO. IV.* 


BY THE RIGHT HON. T. P. COURTENAY. 


Tue Second Part of “ Henry the Fourth’? commences with a scene which 
was in my time familiar to play-goers, though not as part of this play ; 
Colley Cibber thought fit to adopt parts of it into his irreverent aitera- 
tion of Shakspeare’s “‘ Richard the Third,’ where the doubts and 
lamentations of Northumberland, on hearing the various accounts of the 
battle of Shrewsbury, are transferred to Henry the Sixth, and the 
battle of Tewksbury. 

One passage is given to Gloucester himself; and it must be owned 
that the following lines are more appropriate to the dying Richard than 
to the irresolute Earl of the north. 

“Let heaven kiss earth! Now let not nature's hand 
Keep the white flood confined ! Let order die ! 
And let this world no longer be a stage, 

To feed contention in a lingering act ; 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 

Reign in all either that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead!" 

According to Shakspeare, Northumberland, who had been crafty- 
sick,t while his heroic son was fighting, is now persuaded by his friends} 
to renew the rebellious war, and he is encouraged by the information, 
that— 

“The gentle Archbishop of York is up 
With well-appointed powers.” 


The epithet here applied to the warlike prelate might perhaps remind 
one of the way in which the “ Gradus ad Parnassum” was sometimes 
used at school, when a boy, finding magnanimus among the epithets of 
dux, or timida among those of puella, would think himself justified in 
thus illustrating the names of his hero and heroine, though the one 
might be a coward and the other an Amazon. 


“The archbishop, coming forth among them clad in armour, encouraged, 
exhorted, and, by all means he could, pricked them forth to undertake the 
enterprize in hand, and manfully to continue in their begun purpose, pro- 
mising forgiveness of sins to all them whose hap it was to die in the 
quarrel.’’§ 

But Shakspeare had nevertheless better grounds for his epithet, in 
the passage which Holinshed adds :— 

“Indeed the respect that men had to the archbishop caused them to like 
the better of the cause, since the gravity of his age, his integrity of life, and 
incomparable learning, with the reverend aspect of his amiable personage, 
moved all men to have him in no small estimation.” 

This prelate was Richard Scrope, 

* Continued from No. cexii. p. 479. 

+ Introduction to the Second Part of “ Henry the Fourth.” 

t Principally Lord Bardolph. William Phelip, who married the heiress of the 
ancient Bardolphs, and got the title. Banks, ii, 29. He was Lieutenant of Calais. 
§ Hol., iii. 36, from Wals., 373. 
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“who bore hard 
His brother’s death at Bristol, the Lord Scroop,” 
who had been put to death by King Henry.* 

But Northumberland did not at this time rise against the king. 
Shakspeare might have learned from his usual authorities that the me I 
whether summoned or “ of his own free will,”’ came to the king ; some 
say that Henry “gave him fair words,” others that he committed him 
to safe custody ; but all agree that Northumberland was quiet for a 
time ; and in the parliament of 1404 he was restored to most of his 
dignities.+ No one of the chroniclers describes what took place in par- 
liament. 


“ On the 18th of February the Earl of Northumberland came before the 
king and lords, and there, by his petition to the king, acknowledged to have 
acted against his allegiance, namely, for gathering of forces and giving 
liberties, for which he craved pardon ; and the rather, for that on the king’s 
letters he yielded himself, and came to the king at York, whereas he might 
have kept himself away. The king delivered this petition to the judges, to © 
be by them considered ; but the lords made protestation against it, and that 
the ordering thereof belonged to themselves. Accordingly they as peers of 
parliament, to whom only such judgment belonged, in considering well the 
statute of the 25 Edw. iii., touching treasons, and the statute of liveries made 
in this king’s time,{ adjudged the earl’s crime to be no treason nor felony, 
but only a trespass finable to the king. For which judgment the said earl 
gave great thanks to the king and lords, and at his own request he was 
sworn to be a true liegeman to the king, to the prince, and to the heirs of his 
body begotten, and to every of the king's sons and to their issue succeeding 
to the crown of England according to law: that done, the king pardoned the 
said earl his fine and ransom. § 


This is not the place for legal discussions; but surely this judgment 
of the lords, that Northumberland’s offence did not amount to “ levying 
war against the king,” must have been obtained by his influence among 
his peers, many of whom were probably as ill affected as he was to the 
king. Probably the judges were superseded, that the law might be 
strained. | 

The conspirators are now introduced in deliberation at the palace 
of the archbishop. Northumberland was still absent, and Bardolph, who 
appears to have been closely connected with him, and who, in fact, was 
not concerned in the present outbreak, is properly made doubtful of the 
prudence of rising without him ; but the warlike counsels of the prelate 





* See No. ccxi., p. 368, 371; and Bosw., xvi. 229, xvii. 149. Sir H. Nicholas 
(Scrope and Grosvenor Roll ii. 59, 121, 135) says that the Archbishop was not the 
brother of Wiltshire, but was a Scrope of Marham. Shakespeare copies Hall ; 
neither Walsingham, nor weeny - nor Holinshed, nor Stow, agrees with Hall. 

+ Hol., 26, 27. It is not stated how he was deprived of them. See also Hall, 32 ; 
and Stow, 329; Tyler, i. 181; Wals., 369; Hard., 362. 

t There were two, 1 Hen. iv.c.‘7; and 2 Hen. iv. c. 21; which, for the main- 
tenance of peace, restrained noblemen from giving liveries or badges to knights, 
esquires, or others. 

Parl. Hist., i. 290; which is warranted by the Rolls, iii. 524; in 5 Hen. iv. 
_ || Twas not aware of this case when I wrote a note on the statute of treasons, 
in Lardner’s British Statesmen, v. 203. 

{ Hastings and Mowbray are mentioned by Holinshed. Edward Hastings, of 
the family of Hastings, Lords Hastings and Earls of Pembroke ; but never, as it is 
said, summoned as a peer. Banks, i. 338. Thomas Mowbray was son and heir of 
the banished Norfolk. In 1405 he had been accused of a concern in taking away 
the son of the Earl of March from Windsor. Hol., 33. 
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prevailed. I give a part of what Pope calls his “ excellent spcech,”’ the 
former part = ange for insertion.* ; 
“ What trust is in these times ? 
They, that when Richard lived would have him die, ‘ 
Are now become enamour'd on his grave: 
Thou, that threw'st dust upon his goodly head, 
When through proud London he came sighing on, 
After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 
Cry’st now, O Earth, yield us that king again, 
And take thou this! § thoughts of men accurst !" 
Past, and to come, seem best; things present, worst. 


And Hastings urged that the king’s forces— 


“ Are in three heads ; one power against the French, 
And one against Glendower.” 

This is correct ; the contest with Wales still went on, and a force was 
about this time sent to Calais, under Prince Thomas ;+ Henry was still 
at war with the French, who had assisted Owen Glendower. 

The scenet between Northumberland, his wifc,§ and daughter-in-law, 
is Shakspeare’s creature, and of fair proportions. But the earl did now 
determine, as Shakspeare relates, to return into Scotland; he gave way 
to the solicitations of the females of his family, and, instead of joming 
the rebel force, betook himself to Wales. The reasoning of Lady Percy,|} 
omg though fallacious, might well have prevailed with one of stouter 


eart. I will give only her apostrophe to her dead husband. 
* By his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave acts. He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 
He had no legs, that practised not his gait ; 
And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant ; 
For those that could speak low and tardily 
Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 
To seem like him: so that in speech, in gait, 
In diet, in affections of delight, 
In military rules, humours of blood, 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashion’d others. And him—O wondrous him ! 
O miracle of men!—him did you leave 
(Sxcond to none, unseconded by you), 
To look upon the hideous god of war 
In disadvantage ; to abide a field 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur’s name 
Did seem defensible.;—so you left him : 
Never, O never, do his ghost the wrong, 
To hold your honour more precise and nice 
With others than with him.” 


* The commentators have noticed a mistake of the poet in styling Prince John 
Duke of Lancaster. He had not that title until after the accession of Henry the 
Fifth, Bosw., 44. 

: “ey -s why Hastings says that he knew not who commanded this force, 
ct ii, ° 

§ This was his second wife, Maude, sister and heir of Anthony Lord Lucy, and 
widow of Gilbert Umfraville, Earl of Angus. Hotspur’s mother was Margaret, 
daughter of Ralph Lord Neville of Raby, Collins, ii. 265. 

|| October 8th, 1403, after the battle of Shrewsbury, a warrant was issued for the 
apprehending this lady, on what ground I know not; see Tyler, i. 248, 
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Of the celebrated address to sleep,* Shakspeare has the whole merit. 
Surreyt and Warwick} are historical persons, likely to be with the 
king. The mention of Glendower’s death is a mistake taken from 
Holinshed ; he lived till 1415.6 | 

A passage in this scene exhibits Shakspeare’s carelessness as ‘to facts 
and circumstances, even those which he had recorded or invented. In 
referring to Richard’s- prediction|| of Northumberland’s defection from 
Henry, who ascended the throne with his help, the king now says— 


“ Though then, Heaven knows, I had no such intent.” 


Malone observes, nicht that Richard’s speech was made after 
Henry had already accepted the crown. 

The scene in Gualtree forest,** where the archbishop pitched his rebel- 
lious camp, unaccompanied by the irresolute or perfidious Northumber- 
land, is taken from Holinshed.t¢ Here Westmortland “ subtilely de- 
vised how to quail their purpose.’? His demand of the reason of the 
armament is put by the poet into appropriate language; for the answer 
of the archbishop, Shakspeare had not only to draw upon his imagina- 
tion. 

“The archbishop answered that he took nothing in hand against the 
king’s peace, but that whatsoever he did tended rather to advance the 

ace and quiet of the commonwealth than otherwise; and where he and 

ig company were in arms, it was for fear of the king, to whom he could have 
no free access, by reason of such a multitude of flatterers as were about him ; 
and, therefore, he maintained that his purpose to be good and profitable, as 
well for the king himself as for the realm, if men were willing to understand 
a truth; and, herewith, he showed forth a scroll in which the articles were 
written, of which you have heard.” 


Thus paraphrased and enlarged :— 


“ Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men ; 
But rather show a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds, sick of happiness, 
And purge the obstructions which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly. 
= have in equal balance justly weigh’d 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 
We see which way the stream of time doth run, 
And are enforced from our most quiet sphere 
By the a torrent of occasion ; 
And have the summary of all our griefs, 
When time shall serve, to show in articles, 
Which, long ere this, we offer’d to the king, 
And might by no suit gain our audience : 
When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our griefs, 
We are denied access unto his person, 


* Act iii. Se. 1. 
+ Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel and Surrey. Banks, ii. 693. 
{ Richard de Beauchamp; Shakspeare invariably —_ him Nevil. (Bosw. iii.) 
Hed ng afterwards, as we shall see, came to that family by marriage. Banks, 
See Bosw., xvi, 310; and xvii. 1]3. 
See No, ccxi. p. 376. 
See Bosw., iii. Johnson notices another piece of carelessness. Warwick was 
not present on the occasion ; see Richard the Second, Act v. Sc. 2, 
** Act iv. Sc. 1. +t P. 37. See Hall, 34; Stow, 332; Otterb. 254. 
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Even by those men that most have done us wrong. 
The dangers of the days but newly gone, ' 
Whose memory is written on the earth 
ith yet appearing blood,) and the examples 
Of every minute’s instance (present now), 
Have put us in these ill-beseeming arms ; 
Not to break peace, or any branch of it, 
But to establish here a peace indeed, 
Concurring both in name and quality ” 


Shakespeare has made a better case for the insurgents than history 
warrants ; for we are told that their complaints were communicated to 
the nobility, and even “ set up in the public streets of the city of 
York; but not that they were offered to the king, or that the insurrec- 
tion was occasioned by the rejection or neglect of them. 

The articles * themselves were not seen by Shakspeare, for they are 
not in any book to which he resorted ; nor are they in the older chro- 
nicles upon which those books were founded. Itis, therefore, unnecessary 
to say more of them than that they set forth the deposition and murder 
of Richardt by Henry, and the new king’s oppression of clergy and 
people. This document, in fact, raised a mortal quarrel, not susceptible 


of settlement at a peaceful audience. él 
Shakspeare, however, has still the authority of Holinshed for West- 
moreland’s mode of putting down the insurrection. 


** When he had read the articles, he showed in word and countenance out- 
wardly that he liked of the archbishop’s holy and virtuous intent and pur- 
pose, promising that he and his would prosecute the same in assisting the 
archbishop,t who, rejoicing thereat, gave credit to the earl, and persuaded 
the earl marshal (against his will, as it were) to go with him to a place ap- 
pointed for them to commune together. Here, when they were met with a like 
number on either part, the articles were read over, and, without any more 
ado, the Earl of Westmoreland, and those that were with him, agreed to do 
their best to see that a reformation might be had according to the same. 
The Earl of Westmoreland, using more policy than the rest, ‘ Well,’ said 
he, ‘ then our travail is come to the wished end, and where our people have 
been long in armour, let them depart home to their wonted trades and occu- 
pations; in the mean time, let us drink together in sign of agreement, that 
the people on both sides may see it, and know that it is true that we have 
light upon a point.’ They had no sooner shaken hands together, but that a 
knight was sent straightways from the archbishop, to bring word to the peo- 
ple that there was peace concluded, commanding each man to lay aside his 
arms, and to resort home to their houses. The people, beholding such tokens 
of peace as shaking of hands and drinking together of the lords in loving 
manner, they being already wearied with the unaccustomed travel of war, 
brake up their field, and returned homewards; but, in the mean time, whilst 
the people of the archbishop’s side withdrew away, the number of the con- 
trary part increased, according to order given by the Earl of Westmoreland, 
and yet the archbishop perceived not that he was deceived, until the Earl of 
Westmoreland arrested both him and the earl marshal, with divers others.” 





* Lingard doubts whether the archbishop was a party to them, iv. 404, See 
them in Anglia Sacra, ii. 362. 

t Yet some time afterwards, it is said, the malcontents made use of a report that 
Richard still lived, Hol. 43. But I do rot find this in Walsingham or Otter- 


bourne. 
} This is from Walsingham, 373. § Hol., as above, 
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In the play, the words which misled the insurgents are put into the 
mouth of Prince John. 
“ Westm. Pleaseth grace to answer them directly, 

How far-forth you do like their articles ? 

“« P, John. 1 like them all, and do allow them well; 
And swear here, by the honour of my blood, 
My father’s purposes have been mistook ; 
And some about him have too lavishly 
Wrested his meaning and authority.— 
My lord, these griefs shall be with speed redressed ; 

pon my sou! they shall, If this may please you, 
Discharge your powers into their several counties, 
As we will ours ; and here, between the armies, 
Lei’s drink together friendly, and embrace, 
That all their eyes may bear these tokens home 
Of our restored love and amity.” 


Probably, no man ever read the remainder of this scene without dis- 
gust at the perfidy and equivocation of the prince, who, having kept up 
his own force while the other was dispersed, arrested the rebel leaders, 
alleging that he had engaged to redress their grievances, but not to 
respect their persons. 

Shakspeare has been blamed by “‘ the great moralist ” for not ex- 
pressing his ‘* indignation at this horrid violation of faith.’* Malone 
observes truly that he merely followed the historians, and surely this is 
a justification, though the commentator thinks it not so, because “ it is 
the duty of a poet always to take the side of virtue.” It was not Shak- 
speare’s business to make moral reflections, nor was there a person in 
the drama to whom he coulu have assigned them, but he might have put 
a more energetic and indignant remonstrance in the mouth of the injured 
relate. 

In another version of the story,t the king’s generals persuade the 
rebel leaders to surrender unconditionally, thereupon their troops dis- 
perse themselves. 

Nothing seems clear but that the archbishop, Mowbray, and the 
others, fell into the hands of the king without any action fought, and 
that they were put to death; not, however, as Shakspeare says,} by the 
authority of Prince John, but by that of one of the king’s judges. The 
Chief Justice Gascoyne, it is said,§ refused to condemn a bishop ; 
but one Fulthorpe, or Fulford,| was made a judge for the occasion, and 
condemned Scrope, who was beheaded without a trial, protesting loudly 


* Johnson, in Bosw., 164, + Otterb., 255. Hol, refers also to this. 

t Act iv. Sc. 4. 

§ June 8, 1405. Clement, at Maidstone, in Anglia Sacra, i. 369; Tyler, i. 209. 

|| Clement calls him Fulthorpe; but Godwin (p. 690), though he writes on 
Clement’s authority, gives the name Fulford ; and Tt knew the amiable family of 
Great Fulford, in Devonhsire, considers the questionable honour as belonging to 
that ancient house (Burke’s Commoners, iii. 158). But I believe, with Lysons 
(Devon. p. 171.), that they are mistaken. It is said that, when the Pope took up 
the cause of Scrope, as a son ‘of the church, Henry sent the prelate’s armour to 
Rome, asking “ whether that was his son’s coat ?” 

_ ¥_ There was a sort of trial after his death. When the king, in parliament, de- 
sired the temporal peers to declare the archbi and the eari traitors, they replied 
that, according to the representation given by Prince John, their offence seemed to 
be treason ; but, in order that there might be no error, they desired that the case 
should be submitted to another parliament, to which all peers should be summoned. 
See Lingard, iv. 404; and Rolls, iii. 606. 
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that he had intended no evil against the king. His admirers have not 
failed to describe the miracles which followed his death. | ~ 

Shakspeare makes a scenc* of the surrender of Coleville of the Dale, 
one of the rebel leaders, to Sir John Falstaff. Holinshed says that Cole- 
ville, with Lord Hastings, was convicted and beheaded; I, know not 
how Shakspeare got hold of the fact, which is recorded, of his being 
made prisoner after the dispersion of the rebel force. 

At the same time with the report of the Archbishop’s execution, the 
Henry of the play receives information that 


“The earl Northumberland and the lord Bardolph, 
With a great power of English and of Scots, 
Are by the sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown,” 


But, in fact, these two northern peers, as Shakspeare might have known 
from Holinshed,t did not come into actual contact with the king’s 
forces until three years afterwards. In the interval, they were in Wales, 
France, and Flanders, and latterly in Scotland, from whence they in- 
vaded England, and were defeated at Bramham Moor, in Match 1408, 
by the Rokeby of whom we have heard. Northumberland was slain 
in the fight, and Bardolph died of his wounds. Shakspeare commits a 
double anachronism in assigning the discomfiture and death of Scrope 
and of Northumberland to the same year, and in placing both events at 
the close of Henry’s life, which, in fact, the latter of them preceded by 
five years.} 
Though his dates are wrong, and, consequently, Henry’s reflections 
in the following lines are misplaced— 
“* Will Fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? 
She either gives a stomach and no food— 
Such are the poor, in health; or else, a feast, 


And takes away the stomach—such are the rich 
That have abundance and enjoy it not :’— 


such enjoyment as his throne, now unassailed by rebels, could give to 
Henry, he continued to possess for five years, before he was seized with 
the “ apoplex ’’ which terminated his life. 
The prodigies which preceded the king’s death— 
“ Clarence. The river hath thrice flow'd, no ebb between,” 
are not imagined by Shakspeare; for Holinshed writes— 


“ In this year (1412), and upon the 12th day of October, were three 
floods in the Thames, the one following upon the other, and no ebbin 


between, which thing no man living could remember the like to be seen.’§ 


This is probable, but Shakspeare adds, I know not upon what au- 
thority |— 





* Act iv. Sc. 3. 
+ P. 44. Hard., 364. Wals., 377. Otterb., 261. 


1 I do not know we dramatist selected Harcourt as the bearer of the news 
of Rokeby’s success. e Harcourts were considerable persons in this reign, and 


Ia end that Shakspeare took the name at random. I cannot identify any 
cular member of the family as the person intended.—See Collins, iv.436. The 
: ee een in the female line by the Vernons. 


|| There is nothing of this tide in Hall or Stow, 
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“ And the old folk, time’s doting chronicles, 
Say it did so a little time before 
That our great grandsire Edward sick’d and died.” 


I now return to the Prince of Wales. In a former scene,* Falstaff's 
page, on the appearance of the chief justice, observes— 


“ Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed the prince for striking 
him about Bardolph.” 


And in one, to which we shall come presently, the prince alludes to the 
same popular story :— 


“What! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison, 
The immediate heir of England! Was this easy ? 
May this be wash‘d in Lethe and forgotten >” 


The chief justice, in his answer, says to the prince— 
**You struck me in my very seat of judgment.” 


And young Henry then repeats the speech of Henry the Fourth when 
informed of the occurrence :— 


“Happy am I that have a man so bold, 
That dares do justice on my proper son ; 
And no less happy having such a son, 
That would deliver up his greatness so 
Into the hands of justice.” 

Shakspeare’s authorities were Stow, Holinshed, and probably the old 
play. 

“It happened,” we are told by Stow, “that one of his servants, whom 
he favoured, was for felony by him committed, arraigned at the King’s 
Bench, whereof the prince being advertised, and incensed by light persons 
about him, in furious rage came hastily to the bar where his servant stood 
as prisoner, and commanded him to be ungived and set at liberty ; whereat 
all men were abashed, reserved + the chief justice,t who benaily exhorted 
the prince to be ordered according to the ancient laws of the realm, or, if he 
would have him saved from the rigour of the laws, that he should obtain 
if he might of the king his father his gracious pardon, whereby no law or 
justice should be derogated. With which answer the prince, nothing 
appeased, but rather more inflamed, endeavoured himself to take away his 
servant. The judge, considering the perilous example and great incon- 
veniency that might thereby ensue, with a valiant spirit and courage com- 
manded the prince upon his allegiance to leave the prisoner, and to depart 
his way ; with which commandment, the prince being set all in a fury, all 
chafed, and in a terrible manner came up to the place of judgment, men 
thinking that he would have slain the judge or have done to him some 
damage ; but the judge, sitting still without moving, declaring the majesty 
of the king’s place of judgment, and, with an assured bold countenance, said 
to the prince these words following :—‘ Sir, remember yourself; I keep 
here the place of the king your sovereign lord and father, to whom you owe 
double obeisance, wherefore eftsoones in his name I charge you desist off 
your wilfulness and unlawful enterprise, and from henceforth give godd 
example to those who shall be your proper subjects; and now, for your 
contempt and disobedience, go you to the prison of the King’s Bench, where- 
unto I commit you, and remain you there prisoner until the pleasure of the 





* Act i. Sc. 2. 
t A remarkable instance of the use of the participle as an adverb. 
} Sir William Gascoigne. Tyler, i, 371. 
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king your father be further known.’ With which words, being abashed, 
and also wondering at the marvellous gravity of that worshipful Justice, the 
prince, laying his weapon apart, doing reverence, went to the King’s Bench 
as he was commanded. Whereat his servants disclaiming came and showed 
to the king all the whole affair; whereat he, after a while studying, after 
as aman all ravished with gladness, holding his hands and eyes towards 
heaven, abraid,* with a loud voice, ‘O merciful God! how much am I 


bounden to thy infinite goodness, especially for that thou hast given me a 
judge who feareth not to minister justice, and also a son who can suffer 


semblably and obey justice.’ "t 


From this passage, which is copied with great exactness from Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s ‘* Governor,” Shakspeare takes the speech of Henry 
the Fourth ; in that which is, in fact, the oldest, and apparently the on/y, 
authority for the tale, there is no mention of a blow ; but the dramatist 
has supplied this important incident from Holinshed,{ or very likely 
from “ The famous Victories of Henry the Fifth,”§ in which the box 
on the ear is enacted on the stage. 

Luders and Tyler both throw great doubts upon the whole story, and 
certainly a book written after the lapse of more than a century, for 
Elyot’s work was published in 1531, and dedicated to Henry the Eighth, 
is quite insufficient to establish such a fact. Yet I suspect that there 
was a tradition, probably not altogether unfounded, for some attempted 
interference with the course of justice, and the consequent committal of 
the prince. But the blow may assuredly be discarded; had Elyot, the 
original relator, believed in this degree of outrage, he would not have 
characterized the story as one of “ a good judge, a good prince, and a 
good king.” 

Shakspeare also takes from Stow the injunctions of the king that the 
two princes, Henry and Thomas of Clarence, should live well together. 
But the annalist and the poet do not agree. In Stow the king says to 
his eldest son— 

“I fear me sore, after my departure from this life, some discord shall 
grow and arise between thee and thy brother Thomas Duke of Clarence, 
whereby the realm may be brought to destruction and misery, for I know 
you both to be of great stomach and courage. Wherefore I fear that he 
through his high mind will make some enterprise against thee, intending to 
usurp upon thee, which I know thy stomach may not abide easily.” 


In the play,|] the injunction is given to Thomas of Clarence, and the 
apprehension expressed is of differences between Prince Henry and 
his “ other brethren,’? between whom and the Prince of Wales Clarence 
was to mediate. 


“ How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas ; 
Thou hast a better place in his affection 
Than all thy brothers: cherish it, my boy ; 

And noble offices thou may’st effect 

Of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between his greatnes and thy other brethren: 
Therefore omit him not; blunt not his love ; 





* Cried out. + Stow, 342, 

t P. 61; and Hall, 46. See Malone in Bosw. 245. 

§ P. 333. Sir Edward Coke, in his third institute, refers to the blow as an 
acknowledged fact. Lud., p. 67-75. || Act iv. Se, 4, 
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Nor lose the good advantage of his grace, 
By seeming cold, or careless of his will.” 


And then follows a passage which must satisfy us that Shakspeare 
intended to represent ‘* Madcap Harry” as adorned with many good 
qualities :-— 


“ For he is gracious, if he be observed : 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity ; 
Yet, notwithstanding, being incensed, he’s flint ; 
As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 
His temper, therefore, must be well observed : 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclined to mirth : 
But, being moody, give him line and scope, 
Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themselyes with working.” 


Upon learning that the prince is again 
**With Poins and other his continual followers,” 
the king breaks out again— 


“The blood weeps from my heart when I do shape, 
In forms imaginary, the unguided days, 
And rotten times, that you shall look upon 
When I am sleeping with my ancestors : 
For when his headstrong riot hath no cu rb, 
When rage and hot blood are his counsellors, 
When means and lavish manners meet together, 
O, with what wings shall his affection fly 
Toward fronting peril and opposed decay !” 


But Shakspeare takes care to remind us that Henry is not radically 
bad, by aspeech which he puts in the mouth of a courtier. 


“* Warwick. My gracious lord, you look beyond him quite : 
The prince but studies his companions, 
Like a strange tongue ; wherein, to gain the language, 
’Tis needful that the most immodest word 
Be look’d upon and learn’d; which, once attain’d, 
Your highness knows, comes to no further use, 
i> But to be known and hated. So, like gross terms, 
i The prince will, in the perfectness of time, 
Cast off his followers ; and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, 
By which his grace must mete the lives of others, 
Turning past evils to advantages.’ ’ 


The illustration is not more apt than it is delicate; but it is in keep- 
ing wit! the manifest intention of the poet. 

i must now call in question the incident in which originated the 
Crown Scene. 

Shakspeare found the incident in Holinshed, who avowedly took it 
from Hall. 


“ During his last sickness the king caused his crown (as some write) to 
be set on a pillow at his bed’s head, and suddenly his pangs so sore troubled 
him that he lay as though all his vital spirits had been from him departed 
Such as were about him, thinking verily that he had departed, covered his 
face with a linen cloth. The prince his son, being hereof advertised, en- 
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tered into the chamber, took away the crown, and departed. The father 
being suddenly revived out of that trance, quickly perceived the lack of his 
crown ; and, having knowledge that the Prince his son had taken it away, 
caused him to come before his presence, requiring of him what he meant so 
to misuse himself. The Prince, with a good audacity, answered, * Sir, to 
mine and all men’s judgments you seemed dead in this world, wherefore, I, 
as your next heir-apparent, took that as mine own, and not as yours.’ 
* Well, fair son,’ said the King, with a great sigh, ‘ what right I had to it, 
God knoweth.’ ‘ Well,’ said the Prince, ‘if you die king, I will have the 

arland, and trust to keep it with the sword against all my enemies, as you 
- done.’ ‘ Then,’ said the King, ‘ I commit all to God, and remember 
you to do well.’”* 


This passage in his favourite historian entirely justifies Shakspeare in 
framing a scene which, notwithstanding the objection of Dr. Johnson, 
I regard as striking and beautiful; though every speech in it contains, 
as I fear nearly every speech in Shakspeare contains, something that a 
delicate and correct critic would expunge or alter. Yet it is an excel- 
lent speech, in tone, in topics, and (with those exceptions) in language. 
I know not whether, in respect of this and other passages,t my ear 
deceives me, but to me— 

“ The sound does seem an echo to the sense.” 


I mean, that if the successive passages, different in their tendency, were 
read to a man ignorant of the English language, he would nevertheless 
distinguish them properly. In this speech, for instance, he would mark 
the transition from the solemn remonstrance of the King, and his spe- 
culative description of the wild and wanton England which the reckless- 
ness of his sucessor would exhibit. I may be wrong; but, waving this 
fancy, I beg you to insert a few passages. 


“ P. Henry. I never thought to hear you speak again.” 
“ K. Henry. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought: 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 
Before thy hour be ripe? OQ, foolish youth! 
That seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 


What! canst thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone ; and dig my grave thyself ; 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear, 

That thou art crown’d, not that I am dead. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 

For now a time is come to mock at form. 

Harry the Fifth is crown'd! Up, Vanity! 

Down, Royal State! All you sage counsellors, hence ! 
And to the English court assemble now, 

From every region, apes of idleness! 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum ; 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night; rob, murder, and commit 

The oldest sins the newest kinds of ways ? 

Be happy, he shall trouble you no more! ¢ 


* Hol. 57; Hall, 45. + See p. 473 of last number. 
t Then follows a line—England shall double gild his treble quilt—which Warbur- 
ton expunges as nonsene. Though I agree with Johnson that Shakspeare wrote 
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England shall give him office, honour, might ; 
For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent.” 


Ther the Prince, in a serious strain— 


“ P. Henry,O pardon me, my liege ! but for my tears, 
The moist impediments unto my speeeh, 
I had forestall’d this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 
And He that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours! If I affect it more 
Than as your honour and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience rise 
(Which my most true and inward-duteous spirit 
Teacheth), this prostrate and exterior bending ! 


But if it did infect my blood with joy, 
Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride ; 
If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 
Did, with the least affection of a welcome, 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 
Let heaven for ever keep it from my head! 
And make me as the poorest vassal is, 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it ! 
“ K. Henry. O, my son! 
Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might’st win the more thy father’s love, 
Pleading so wisely in excuse of it.” 


I have no room for the rest, which, if not genuine, is consistent. In 
conclusion, the poet follows his authority. 


“ How I came by the crown, O God, forgive ! 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 
P. Henry. My gracious liege, 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me; 

Then plain and right must my possession be ; 

Which I, with more than with a common pain, 

’Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain,” 

No one of the contemporary historians has this story of the crown. 
Elmham describes the death-bed of Henry with incidents entirely dif- 
ferent. The Prince took the sacrament with his father, who blessed 
him after the manner of the patriarchs.t The oldest version of it is in 
the French chronicle of Monstrelet, who wrote within a few years of the 
event, though, if alive at the time, he was very young. Monstrelet 
prefaces his account with a remark which his English chroniclers ne- 
glect, and of which Tyler has not availed himself. 


“ It was the custom in that country, whenever the king was ill, to place 
the royal crown on a cushion beside his bed, and for Ais successor to take it 
on his death.” t 


The Prince, being informed by the attendants that the King was 


this, and many others like it, i do not feel bound to extract it. But 1 do not agree 
with ohnson, that the Prince’s speech is not in a higher strain than this unfortu- 
nate line. 

* I suspect that the old play (p, 344), worthless asit is, suggested to Shakspeare 


some parts of Henry’s speech 
+ P. 13. t Monstr. i, 451. 
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dead, took the crown as a matter of course ; and his reviving father did 
not so much reprove him for his ry ag as remind him that he 
had no right to the crown, because the father himself had none. The 
story is told not as against the son, but as exhibiting the father’s con- 
sciousness of his usurpation. The cause of Richard, whose infant wife 
was a daughter of France, was always popular in that country. 

I am not aware that any such custom is mentioned by an English 
antiquary. The Frenchman may have drawn upon his imagination’ for 
the rest of the story as well as for this. But I admit the case to be one 
of those in which the story itself, and the invention of it without found- 
ation, are both so improbable that there is only a choice of difficulties. 

The King’s mistake about the Jerusalem chamber is from Holin- 
shed ; who also mentions, but only as applicable to the last year of this 
reign, the notion of an expedition to the Holy Land.* 

In the last number I referred to the King’s discontent with the con- 
duct of the Prince, and to the supposed supercession of young Henry in 
the council by his brother Thomas.¢ Henry was certainly not put out 
of the council at the time imagined by Shakspeare; but it is the opi- 
nion of his latest and most elaborate eulogist, Mr. Tyler, that he had 
ceased to be of the council some time before his father’s death, and that 
there was some disagreement between the Prince and the King. The 
causes are not clearly developed. 

Up to the year 1411 there is uninterrupted testimony to the favour 
in which Henry stood with his father and his council, and with the Par- 
liament. From both the latter bodies he received thanks for his service 
on the Welsh border} In 1409 and 1410 he was appointed Warden of 
the Cinque Ports and Captain of Dover Castle; and in these years he 
was of the privy council, and necessarily the first member of it.§ And 
his father, about the same time, granted to him a house at Coldharbour, 
near Eastcheap, in the city of London. 

It was while he had all these honours, and this residence, that an 
affray took place between some citizens of London, and two of the king’s 
sons, at supper, after midnight, in Eastcheap; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that of these, Henry was not one: the delinquents were the 
Princes Thomas ahd John,/—that John of whom Falstaff says, “ this 
same young sober-blooded boy doth not love me, nor a man cannot make 
him laugh, but that’s no marvel, he drinks no wine."Q And after this 
occurrence, as well as before it, Henry still touk part in the council. 

In 1411 a part of the force under the Prince’s command was sent to 
assist the Duke of Burgundy against the Duke of Orleans, and it has 
been inferred, from the dates, that out of this occurrence there grew a 
coolness between the King and the Prince. Hardyng, after mentioning 
the expedition in aid of Burgundy, writes— 

“ The King discharged the Prince from his council, 
And set niy lord Sir Thomas in his stead, 
Chief of Council, for the King’s more avail, 
For which the Prince, of wrath and wilfulhood, 
Again him made debate and frowardhood, 





* Hol. 57-59. t See p. 473. t See Tyler, 191, 222. 
§ Tyler (236,237, 258) styles him President ; 1 know not upon what authority. 
Certainly “the Prince and council” are mentioned in the Rolls.—Lud. 64-6 ; 
Nicolas, ii, 339. 


ij) Stow. in Lud. 90. @ Act iv. Sc, 7. 
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With whom the King took part and held the field, 
To time the Prince unto the King did yield.”* 


One contemporary writer says that the aid to Burgundy was sent 
with the king’s approbation ; but another tells us that the king after- 
wards favoured the rival faction ;+ and this is the period at which, ac- 
cording to both, some persons about the king endeavoured, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to set father and son at variance: and then comes the strange 
story, amplified by Holinshed,{ from those older chroniclers, of Henry’s 
visit to his father in company with his numerous friends, and his offer 
to sacrifice his own life. 

The scene is said to have terminated in a reconciliation. Neverthe- 
less, whatever might be the cause, the records show that the Prince of 
Wales did cease to attend the council.6 Tyler thinks that the king 
grew jealous of the popularity of his son; but it is clear that the dis- 
solute habits of the prince were neither the cause (as Shakspeare inti- 
mates) nor the consequence (as Schlegel apprehends) of the king’s es- 
trangement, or the prince’s absence from council.¢ 

The fifth act introduces the younger Henry as king. There is, I 
think, some inconsistency in the unfavourable comparison which War- 
wick makes of Henry the Fifth with his three brothers. 


* O that the living Harry had the temper 
Of him, the worst of these three gentlemen ! 
How many nobles then should hold their places, 
That must strike sail to spirits of vile sort!” 


This is the very man whom we have twice noticed as taking the part 
of Prince Henry, and prophesying that he would cast off his compa- 
nions of “ vile sort.” 

But the new king soon satisfies them all. 


“‘ This is the English, not the Turkish court: 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry.” 


Malone has accounted for this reference to Turkish history. Amu- 
rath the Third died in 1596, about the time when this play was written. 
The people preferred Amurath, the younger son, to Mahomet the eldest ; 
Mahomet invited all his brothers to a feast, and strangled them.** 

We have already partly noticed the dialogue which now occurs between 
Henry and the Chief Justice.tt The new king makes an amende com- 
pletely honorable to the intrepid judge; he confirms him in his office, 
and invites him to take “ foremost hand”? in the national councils. 

All this is Shakspeare’s own. Holinshed tells us only that “ he 
chose men of gravity, wit, and high policy, by whose wise council he 





* P. 369. 

+ See Elmham, p. 11 ; Otterburne, 270, 271; and Hardyng, 369; but this was 
after the dismissal from council. 

t See No. cexii. 474. As to the dress, see Luden, 149. 

§ Some time before February, 1412. Tyler i. 293-8. 

|| So Luden, 133. 

| See in Tyler, i. 282, and ii,'425, a refutation of a story, adopted by Turner, 
of the prince’s attempt, in 1811, to usurp regal authority. 

** Bosw. 208, Should not Shakspeare have said, not Mahomet an Amurath 
succeeds ? 
tt P. 49. 
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might at all times rule to his honour and dignity ;’* calling to mind, it 
is added, the stout behaviour of the Chief Justice in committing him. 
But in the old chronicles there is no warrant even for this reminis- 
cence; and the records show that within a few days of Henry’s acces- 
sion a new Chief Justice was appointed in the room of Gascoigne.t 
David Hume, in his history, describes the Chief Justice as “ trem- 
bling to approach the royal presence.”” The historian, I verily believe, 
had no authority but that of Shakspeare! It is not only boys, or un- 
educated soldiers, that learn English history from the great dramatist ! 
But the poet has the authority of older as well as of later chronicles 
for Henry’s change of manners and conduct. 
“T survive 
To mock the expectations of the world ; 
To frustrate prophecies ; and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, which has writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now; 
Nor doth it turn, and ebb back to the sea; 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods, 
And flow henceforth in formal majesty.” 


I have already said § that it is from the concurring testimony of his- 
torians to this reformation, that the previous state of reprobation is 
inferred. 


“ He was suddenly changed into another man, regardful of honesty, mo- 
desty, and gravity, endeavouring to practise every sort of virtue. His man- 
ners and conduct were an example to every class, as well of ecclesiastics as 
of laymen.” || 


One of the principal symptoms of amendment is, in the play, the 
banishment of Falstaff and the other companions of the prince. For 
this there can be no ancient authority, since there is none for the vile 
associates. But even the more recent authority, on which Shakspeare 
generally relies, fails him when he makes Heury severe and harsh to- 
wards the friends of his youth. 

“Whereas aforetime he had made himselfa companion unto misruly 
mates of dissolute order and life, he now banished them all from his pre- 
sence, but not unrewarded or else unpreferred, inhibiting them, upon a great 
pain, not once to approach, lodge, or sojourn within ten miles of his court or 
presence.” 


And Stow’s language is remarkable in illustration of what I have 
said of the rank and situation of Henry’s associates. 


“ After his coronation he called unto him all those young lords and gen- 
tlemen that were the followers of his young acts, to every one of whom he 
gave rich and bounteous gifts, and then commanded that as many as would 
change their manners, as he intended to do, should abide with him in his 
court; and to all that would persevere in their former light conversation he 
gave express commandment, upon pain of their heads, never after this day 
to come into his presence.” 





a Hol., 61. + Tyler, i. 369. 
t When I wrote No. I. I had not seen Southey’s avowal of this source of histo- 
rical information. Lord Chatham is said to have made the same avowal. 


P. 469. 
[ was, 382; and see Otterb., 273 ; Elmham, 16; Luden, 115. 
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The king’s speech in the play is rather less liberal than even that of 
Holinshed. In the former part of the speech in the play,* Henry 
makes a joke upon Falstaff’s bulk, and then tells him not to reply 
“ with a fool-born jest ?”? Warburton thinks this a high touch of nature. 
Henry was relapsing into Hal, but checked himself. This ts natural ; 
and we have heard of other Princes of Wales who would wage an un- 
equal war of jokes. But I suspect that it was Shakspeare who relapsed, 
not his hero. The king then proceeds gravely :— 

“Presume not that I am the thing I was: 
For heaven doth know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turn’d away my former self; 
So will I those that kept me company. 
When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me; and thou shalt be as thou wast, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots: 
Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death, — 
As I have done the rest of my misleaders,— 
Not to come near our person by ten mile. 
The competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil; © 
And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 
We will, according to your strength and qualities, 
Give you advancement.” 


But all this liberality appears to be forgotten in a moment :— 


“ Ch. Justice. Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet ; 
Take all his company along with him.” 


Johnson can find no better reason for this harsh measure than the 
dramatist’s desire to get his hero off the stage.t The Doctor’s criticism 
on these two plays of “ Henry the Fourth” are, for him, unusually 
favourable :— 

“Perhaps no author has in two plays afforded so much delight. The 
great events are interesting, for the fate of kingdoms depends upon them ; 
the slighter occurrences are diverting, and, except one or two, sufficiently 
probable ; the incidents are multiplied with wonderful fertility of invention, 
and the characters diversified with the utmost nicety of discernment, and 
the profoundest skill in the nature of man.” 


I agree with Dr. Johnson in deeming these two of the best of the 
historical plays; and they are remarkable for nothing more eminently 
than the diversity of the characters. Of these, some are pure inven- 
tions ; others are skilfully adopted from the writers of history. Such 
is the character of Prince Henry, of which the Chronicles, whether true 
or false, furnish an outline sufficiently definite. To complete the cha- 
racters of Hotspur and Glendower, the poct necessarily drew more 
largely on his imagination, but each of the three characters is consistent 
and natural. So also is that of Northumberland, and, so far as they 
are developed, Mowbray and the Archbishop. The little that we have 
of Prince John, except as a commander, is imaginary. There is no 
ground for imputing to him more sobriety than is allowed to his brothers. 
There is nothing very striking in Shakspeare’s delineation of Henry the 
a himself; but nothing, assuredly, to offend nature or violate 

istory. 


* Act v. Sc. 5. + Bosw. 239. 














A STEAM VOYAGE FROM LONDON TO PARIS.*—wNO. II. 


BY MICHAEL J. QUIN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF 
“ NOURMAHAL,” “A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE,” &c. 


Tue steam raf? mentioned in my former Oy was a Curiosity in its 
way. I have not seen anything like it elsewhere, and it might be intro- 
duced upon some of our canals and rivers with great advantage. Two 
narrow boats of considerable length placed side by side, leaving a space 
of about three feet between them, support a platform which extends 
several feet beyond their outward sides. They are urged forward by a 
single wheel, which is placed between the two boats, near the poops, 
where the steam machinery is also arranged. The lower platform sus- 
tains another, the interval between them being partly occupied by what 
is called the parlour, or principal cabin. Beyond the cabin there is 
an open space for passengers of a secondary class, and also a space 
railed off for cattle, sheep, and poultry. The upper platform is entirely 
open, and dedicated to passengers of the third class. The parlour-people 
pay twelve sous; those on the open deck in front of them, six sous ; 
and those on the upper deck only three sous; the latter station was 
crowded. Indeed every part of the raft seemed to be fully occupied. It 
ager a most extraordinary appearance altogether, from its Noah- 
ike simplicity, belonging to the antedeluvian ages, and yet propelled by 
the most admirable of all inventions appertaining to the time in which 
we live. It moved forward with great rapidity, the mouth, if such it 
might be called, formed between the two prows, swallowing the stream 
continually, which it discharged in foam behind, after being operated 
upon by the paddles. The helmsman exercised a complete control over 
its movements, directing it here and there, with the utmost facility, 
amongst the islands and near the villages, to take up fresh passengers. 
Its slender chimney, its burthen of animals of every degree, its re- 
appearance after being occasionally lost among the islands, the rusticity 
of its form, very plainly constructed and painted all white, its great 
velocity, as it seemed, from its slight draught, to skim over the surface 
of the stream, attracted general admiration. It looked like a peasant- 
girl endowed by nature with all the solid and useful accomplishments of 
civilized life. 

There are two of these rafts which ply three times a-day be- 
tween La Bouille and Rouen. Except so far as the steam machinery is 
concerned, they are said to be very old acquaintances of the Seine in 
this direction, their existence being traceable as far back as the middle 
of the seventeenth century; they are called by the Normans “ boat- 
coaches,”’ baleauxr-coches. 

I ought to have before noticed, a little beyond La Bouille, the village 
of Moulineaux, seated on the declivity of a mountain, behind which 
éxtends the forest of La Lande, celebrated in the middle ages for the 
robberies and assassinations of which it was the theatre. On the sum- 
mit of an abrupt hill are seen the ruins of an old castle built by one 
of the Dukes of Normandy to defend the passage of the river; it is 








° Concluded from No. cexii., p. 505. 
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called the castle of Robert-le-Diable, of whom many traditions are 
related, demonstrative of his perfect right to the title which is added 
to his name. The frowning forest of La Lande was the favourite scene 
of his adventures ; from its dark recesses he rushed out upon the tra- 
velling merchants of those days, and, after plundering thet of their 
property, he conveyed them into its shadés, whence they never emerged 
again. The beauteous and retired banks of the Seine were in those days 
much sought after, as sites for convents and monasteries, by the religious 
of both sexes. Amongst other audacious feats ascribed to Robert, it is 
told that he broke periodically into the nunneries in his neighbourhood, 
selected its most attractive inmates, bore them away to his bowers in the 
interior of the forest, and, after rendering them the victims of his violent 
—s dismissed them with their bosoms mutilated in the most bar- 
yarous manner. This outlaw is not to be confounded with another 
Duke of Normandy, the father of the “Conqueror,” who lived some 
three hundred years after; and who, for some reason or another, bore 
occasionally the same title, although the reverse of the fiend in all 
things. 

We landed at Rouen soon after one o’clock, and, having taken up our 
quarters at the Grand Hotel, we proceeded forthwith to see the “ lions” 
of the place, under the auspices of an English Cicerone, the least talk- 
ative of the Tullian race I had yet encountered. Rouen is undoubtedly 
one of the most interesting cities in Europe. Its situation, in the midst 
of undulating hills, teeming with natural wealth, and diversified by 
scenery of the most enchanting description; its famed cathedral and 
churches ; its narrow lofty streets, built in the fantastic styles of the 
middle ages ; the many curious old wooden edifices which strike the eye 
in every quarter, present to the traveller many objects well calculated to 
arrest his attention and to gratify his curiosity. 

It may be remembered that a few years ago, a great part of the prin- 
cipal tower of the cathedral was struck down by the electric fluid during 
a tremendous storm. The damage has been since repaired in a most 
extraordinary manner—a manner peculiarly French. An imitation of 
the former summit, which was remarkable for its light and airy appear- 
ance in consequence of its being pierced through in every possible 
direction, has been framed in cast-iron ; and this awful pile has been 
planted on that portion of the old tower which survived the tempest. I 
say awful, because it is calculated to attract the lightning so powerfully 
when the storm shall again collect its force in the neighbourhood of 
Rouen ; and, should vibration take place, and the mass tumble, as it 
seems always threatening to do, the devastation it must produce would 
be terrific. The difference of its colour from the lower portion of the 
tower, and from that of the sacred edifice in general, is a deformity 
which no lapse of time can remedy. 

The interiors of the cathedral, and of the church of St. Quen, their 
richly-painted windows, their vaulted roofs, their chapels, monuments, 
and altars, we had merely time to glance at. They are so celebrated for 
the effect which they were intended to ptndiido— the instant diversion of 
the mind from the ordinary affairs of life, aud the impulsion of its 
faculties to the contemplation of all that awaits us in other worlds—that, 
even had leisure permitted me to examine them in detail, I should have 
reserved the memory of them in my own bosom. The subjects have 
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been made so commonplace by architectural tourists and professed 
book-makers, that I could scarcely hope to redeem them from the jargon 
in which they have been involved. There is a holy water vase at,the 
entrance of the church of St. Ouen, which is called the magic mirror— 
a name it well deserves; when quite ful), as it happened to be when I 
saw it, it reflects the whole roof so perfectly, that you feel, while looking 
upon its surface, as if the beauteous pile were vg ane turned upside 
down. The vessel is placed precisely in the spot in which alone this 
optical effect could have been created ; its position is said to have 
been entirely accidental. 

Tokens of the new industry of France are abundantly manifest 
in the new buildings which are seen by the river-side, and in the 
various manufactories which have been crected at a short distance 
from the town. The new custom-house is a superb structure. It isa 
careful provision of the authorities that the manufactories should have 
been kept at some distance from the town. They are ranged one after 
another with gardens and fields between them, so as to mitigate the 
nuisance of their smoke as much as possible. The river in front of the 
magnificent quay was crowded with shipping of considerable burthen. 
A new suspension bridge, the quay covered with all kinds of mer- 
chandise, numerous shops filled with goods set out in the most tempting 
array, many of them having long streamers of gaily-coloured silks and 
cottons suspended from the upper windows, streets constantly traversed 
by cars, and waggons, and carriages, and a population intent upon 
business, served at once to indicate the decided change which has con- 
verted a strong military fortress into an emporium of trade. 

Before the revolution of 1789 Rouen was a place of ramparts, ditches, 
castles, towets, bastions, casemates, drawbridges, and fortified gates. 
All these emblems of strife have nearly disappeared. The ancient 
physiognomy of the town has been wholly altered ; with the exception of 
the churches and the old wooden houses, few things now remain to 
attest the antiquity of this once formidable stronghold of the Norman 
dynasties. 

We dined at the table d’héte of our hotel—which, by-the-by, I would 
recommend all travellers to do, for a better-served fable I have seldom 
seen in France—and, in the evening, drove as far as we could, and 
walked the remainder of the way, until we completed the ascent of the 
hill of St, Catherine, which commands a complete view of Rouen and 
of the country in its neighbourhood. The prospect fully repaid our 
toil. The sun, which was just setting behind the town, lent a solemn 
lustre to the roofs and steeples of the sacred edifices with which Rouen 
abounds, the high narrow streets being at the same time involved in 
shade. The winding river was seen to a considerable distance, here 
covered with shipping, there stealing its course through green pastures, 
now darkening under the coming night, now borrowing the red and 
purple colours of the clouds which canopied the descending orb. 

he ground on which we stood was once a fortress, a portion of its 
castle still remains standing, though much shattered by the lightning. 
The walls are overthrown and covered with grass, and the mounds 
visible on all sides clothed with verdure bear witness to the importance 
formerly attached to the possession of this hill by the chivalrous rulers 
of Normandy. Villas and new houses of various descriptions appeared 
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to be in progress of erection in the suburbs, and, had it not been for that 
terrible eye-sore—the cast-iron topping of the cathedral tower—I should 
have said that the picture presented to our view combined features of 
beauty and grandeur scarcely excelled by any other er I have seen in 
Europe—Constantinople and Naples only excepted, That monstrosity 
does all it can to mar the magic of the scene. 

The traveller should not fail to visit the place where the Maid of 
Orleans was so iniquitously sacrificed, the more es = as near it he 
will find a remarkably-curious old mansion called “‘ The Hotel du Bourg- 
theroude,” which has puzzled all the antiquaries who have yet written 
about Rouen. On two of the walls of the court-yard are some bas- 
reliefs, executed in the rudest and most clumsy style of the art, and yet 
possessing a fantastic boldness and an expression of character which 
strongly rivet the attention. One set of these carvings represents the 
celebrated interview between our Henry the Eighth and Francis the 
First. The attempt to exhibit in stone the field spread with the cloth 
of gold is very droll. The figures of the kings and their attendants are 
really well laboured out, and several of the horses are chiselled with no 
common spirit; but the whole scene presents an aspect irresistibly 
comic. The other compartment of the work is occupied with pictures 
of pastoral life—men cutting down corn—mowing hay—ploughing— 
driving sheep to the fold—and following the various avocations of the 
country. The whole scene reminded us of the clown at Astley’s theatre, 
who imitates the master professor of the circus with a dexterity which, 
though rude in its way, is still well worthy of the laughing admiration 
it seldom fails to acquire. 

The museum, also, of Rouen, and the public library, offer many 
objects worth inspection. The former contains a considerable number 
of paintings, the gift of Napoleon, selected from the Flemish, Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish schools. In the library it is 
stated that there are above a thousand manuscripts, amongst which I 
had the good fortune to get a peep at the celebrated ‘ Gradual,” written 
by a Benedictine monk, and illuminated in a style of matchless elegance. 
A Gradual is a volume which contains a series of anthems, chiefly in 
the Gregorian note, and used at mass and vespers in the Catholic 
church. The first letters of the anthems are ornamented with designs 
of the most exquisite beauty. ‘The work, which is upon vellum, is said 
to have employed the leisure hours of the writer during a period of thirty 
years, The museum and the library occupy apartments in the ancient 
Abbey of St. Quen, an extensive as well as a very stately edifice, which 
has been used for several years as the hdtel deville. There are large. 
gardens attached to it, which, though now used as a public promenade, 
seem to have been well calculated to encourage religious meditation. 
The views from the library windows of the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Rouen are pregnant with all the charms of tranquillity. 

It will be confessed, I think, that we were not inactive during our 
short stay at Kouen. A fortnight or three weeks might, indeed, be very 
pleasantly engaged in examining this most interesting town and the 
scenery for some leagues around it. We had but a few hours to devote to 
any such purpose. We remained there but one night. Quitting our beds 
at the early hour of three the following morning, we embarked on board 
the Dorade, so called from the fish of that name (the John Dory, as we 
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been made so commonplace by architectural tourists and professed 
book-makers, that I could scarcely hope to redeem them from the jargon 
in which they have been involved. There is a holy water vase at the 
entrance of the church of St. Quen, which is called the magic mirror— 
a name it well deserves; when quite full, as it happened to be when I 
saw it, it reflects the whole roof so perfectly, that you feel, while looking 
upon its surface, as if the beauteous pile were vga turned upside 
down. The vessel is placed precisely in the spot in which alone this 
optical effect could have been created ; its position is said to have 
been entirely accidental. 

Tokens of the new industry of France are abusudantly manifest 
in the new buildings which are seen by the river-side, and in the 
various manufactories which have been erected at a short distance 
from the town. The new custom-house is a superb structure. It isa 
careful provision of the authorities that the manufactories should have 
been kept at some distance from the town. They are ranged one after 
another with gardens and fields between them, so as to mitigate the 
nuisance of their smoke as much as possible. The river in front of the 
magnificent quay was crowded with shipping of considerable burthen. 
A new suspension bridge, the quay covered with all kinds of mer- 
chandise, numerous shops filled with goods set out in the most tempting 
array, many of them having long streamers of gaily-coloured silks and 
cottons suspended from the upper windows, streets constantly traversed 
by cars, and waggons, and carriages, and a population intent upon 
business, served at once to indicate the decided change which has con- 
verted a strong military fortress into an emporium of trade. 

Before the revolution of 1789 Rouen was a place of ramparts, ditches, 
castles, towers, bastions, casemates, drawbridges, and fortified gates. 
All these emblems of strife have nearly disappeared. The ancient 
physiognomy of the town has been wholly altered ; with the exception of 
the churches and the old wooden houses, few things now remain to 
attest the antiquity of this once formidable stronghold of the Norman 
dynasties. 

We dined at the table d’héte of our hotel—which, by-the-by, I would 
recommend all travellers to do, for a better-served table I have seldom 
seen in France—and, in the evening, drove as far as we could, and 
walked the remainder of the way, until we completed the ascent of the 
hill of St. Catherine, which commands a complete view of Rouen and 
of the country in its neighbourhood. The prospect fully repaid our 
toil, The sun, which was just setting behind the town, lent a solemn 
lustre to the roofs and steeples of the sacred edifices with which Rouen 
abounds, the high narrow streets being at the same time involved in 
shade. The winding river was seen to a considerable distance, here 
covered with shipping, there stealing its course through green pastures, 
now darkening under the coming night, now borrowing the red and 
wa! colours of the clouds which canopied the descending orb. 

he ground on which we stood was once a fortress, a portion of its 
castle still remains standing, though much shattered by the lightning. 
The walls are overthrown and covered with grass, and the mounds 
visible on all sides clothed with verdure bear witness to the importance 
formerly attached to the possession of this hill by the chivalrous rulers 
of Normandy. Villas and new houses of various descriptions appeared 
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to be in progress of erection in the suburbs, and, had it not been for that 
terrible eye-sore—the cast-iron topping of the cathedral tower—I should 
have said that the picture presented to our view combined features of 
beauty and grandeur scarcely excelled by any other ya I have seen in 
Europe—Constantinople and Naples only excepted. That monstrosity 
does all it can to mar the magic of the scene. 

The traveller should not fail to visit the place where the Maid of 
Orleans was so iniquitously sacrificed, the more especially as near it he 
will find a remarkably-curious old mansion called ‘‘ The Hotel du Bourg- 
theroude,”’ which has puzzled all the antiquaries who have yet written 
about Rouen. On two of the walls of the court-yard are some bas- 
reliefs, executed in the rudest and most clumsy style of the art, and yet 
possessing a fantastic boldness and an expression of character which 
strongly rivet the attention. One set of these carvings represents the 
celebrated interview between our Henry the Eighth and Francis the 
First. The attempt to exhibit in stone the field spread with the cloth 
of gold is very droll. The figures of the kings and their attendants are 
really well laboured out, and several of the horses are chiselled with no 
common spirit; but the whole scene presents an aspect irresistibly 
comic. The other compartment of the work is occupied with pictures 
of pastoral life—men cutting down corn—mowing hay—ploughing— 
driving sheep to the fold—and following the various avocations of the 
country. The whole scene reminded us of the clown at Astley’s theatre, 
who imitates the master professor of the circus with a dexterity which, 
though rude in its way, is still well worthy of the laughing admiration 
it seldom fails to acquire. 

The museum, also, of Rouen, and the public library, offer many 
objects worth inspection. The former contains a considerable number 
of paintings, the gift of Napoleon, selected from the Flemish, Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish schools. In the library it is 
stated that there are above a thousand manuscripts, amongst which I 
had the good fortune to get a peep at the celebrated “* Gradual,” written 
by a Benedictine monk, and illuminated ina style of matchless elegance. 
A Gradual is a volume which contains a series of anthems, chiefly in 
the Gregorian note, and used at mass and vespers in the Catholic 
church. The first letters of the anthems are ornamented with designs 
of the most exquisite beauty. The work, which is upon vellum, is said 
to have employed the leisure hours of the writer during a period of thirty 
years, The museum and the library occupy apartments in the ancient 
Abbey of St. Ouen, an extensive as well as a very stately edifice, which 
has been used for several years as the hdtel deville. There are large 
gardens attached to it, which, though now used as a public promenade, 
seem to have been well calculated to encourage religious meditation. 
The views from the library windows of the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Rouen are pregnant with all the charms of tranquillity. 

It will be confessed, I think, that we were not inactive during our 
short stay at Rouen. A fortnight or three weeks might, indeed, be very 
pleasantly engaged in examining this most interesting town and the 
scenery for some leagues arcund it. We had but afew hours to devote to 
any such purpose. Weremained there but one night. Quitting our beds 
at the early hour of three the following morning, we embarked on board 
the Dorade, so called from the fish of that name (the John Dory, as we 
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style it), which is said to be abundant in this part of the Seine, and 
also of a peculiarly fine flavour. The Dorade is an iron steamer, about 
two hundred English feet in length, and at midships twenty feet across, 
exclusive of the paddle-boxes. It terminates in a point at both ends, 
and is of forty-horse power. We found but few first-place passengers 
on board. There were, however, some twenty or thirty sturdy-looking 
rustics in the rear, rather above the order of labouring peasantry, and 
yet not quite the yeoman in appearance. I was told that the average 
daily number of passengers by the boats which ply from Rouen to Paris 
was about fifty. The first places are twelve francs, the second nine. 
There is a restaurateur on board, so that, as in Normandie, you can 
dine very much according to your: own taste. The Dorade, as well as 
the other boats on this station, are necessarily narrow, as they have to 
pass through the arches of several old bridges, to the builders of which 
it never occurred to make any provision for iron steam-boats. 

We did not get awsy until about half-past four a.m. The morning 
was remarkably cold, considering that we were near midsummer. The 
wind blew keenly from the east, and compelled us to wrap ourselves in 
our cloaks. The ruin-crowned eminences on our left teemed With the 
histories of sieges and battles of former days; in the midst shone out the 
pretty chapel of the Virgin, seated, as if to witness the meek triumph 
and uninterrupted continuance of religion through all the vicissitudes of 
barbarian ages. The banks of the river on our right were low and 
evidently subject to inundations, which, although they contributed to 
fertilize the land, left behind them marshes, said to be productive of 
malaria. An enormous winding of the river took us down to Elbeuf, and 
then up in a parallel course to Pont-de-l’Arche. Elbeuf has been long 
celebrated for its fine cloth manufactures. The revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes suspended their prosperity for some time, by compelling its 
inhabitants, who were principally Huguenots, and almost all engaged 
in that trade, to take refuge in England. During the early stages of the 
revolution, however, the factories gradually resumed their former acti- 
vity; they extended rapidly after the separation of Belgium from France, 
and they now afford occupation to five or six thousand persons of both 
sexes and every age. The town is very agreeably situated in a valley, 
overlooked by a chain of mountains, well wooded throughout their whole 
extent. 

One of Prout’s most picturesque sketches of the Seine is the Pont-de- 
l’Arche. A fine old bridge of twenty arches extends from a little above 
the confluence of the Seine with the Eure, and at the same time passes 
over three branches of the former river. It is said to have been erected 
so long ago as the year 854. An ancient mill and church come with 
great effect into the picture, and render it, perhaps, the most interesting 
object between Rouen and Paris. Amongst our English companions on 
board, I detected one of our most accomplished artists, in consequence 
of the enthusiasm with which he admired this scene, and of the happy 
peveepereny which he used in pointing out its most striking features to 

is wife and two female friends by whom he was accompanied. He 
turned out to be an old acquaintance of Mr. Forster; and so we all forth- 
with concluded a league of friendship, as if we had known each other a 
hundred years. Mrs. M was, if [ might say so, quite a devotee to 
the beauties and still more to the antiquities and legends, of the Seine. 
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She had traversed it repeatedly—had stopped and roamed about for days 
among its most storied towns and villages—had collected many tradi- 
tions from the elderly people whom she had met everywhere—and was 
full of all sorts of information, which to me was new and exciting. The 
party, morever, did me the favour to say that they had been already ren- 
dered quite familiar with me through my voyage on the Danube. It is 
indeed, a compensation for many of the ills of life thus to mect persons, 
strange to my eye most friendly to my heart, by reason of the communi- 
cations previously established between us through the instrumentality of 
literature. 

The bank on our right, hitherto monotonous, began to be yaried by 
bosomy undulations, soon after we quitted Pont-de-l’Arch:. Through 
some of these eminences chalk formations occasionally broke out; but, 
for the most part, they were clothed with verdure, and prescated at their 
feet lines of poplars, the picturesque character of which I had to defend 
against my fellow-voyagers, who almost continually denounced them as 
a nuisance. 

A wit on board, who took my view of the question, cut the controversy 
short, by asking one of the ladies, “ wherefore is it that those poplars 
there are not popular here?” 

She replied that she thought it was because they intercepted the 
scenery behind them, and always looked so melancholy and so useless. 

** Not at all,” rejoined my advocate ; “‘ it is because they have not 
you (u) there.”’ 

* Bravo!”’ exclaimed Mr. M , “ here are at once a compliment 
and a pun, which I have seldom heard united before. Mademoiselle 
will be no longer on our side. I must repeat this to Horace Smith 
when I see him.” 

“ Youmay; but tell him he must not use my thunder.” 

From the poplars our attention was directed to a young French artist, 
who was sitting, as he conceived, in a most striking attitude, near one 
of the paddle-boxes, holding in his right hand a tortoiseshell, silver- 
headed cane, his left arm akimbo, one leg thrown over the other, his 
hair hanging in thick ringlets over his shoulders, and on the top of his 
head a little, soft, yellow, round hat, or rather cap, with a narrow edge 
turned in allround. The hat was less on the top than on the side of his 
pericranium, where it hung with an air of coxcombry that was exqui- 
sitely ludicrous. This is a style which has been recently affected by the 
young artists of France. The cut of the coat is also peculiar, the object 
of the whole costume being to imitate the portraits of Raffaelle as closely 
as a slight deference to modern fashion will permit. They thus separate 
themselves at once from the general mass of the community; wherever 
they meet they are enabled to recognise each other, and they flatter 
themselves that their mustaches and whiskered cheeks and chins, aided 
by a studious, pensive, languishing look, render them irresistible to the 
ladies. The inconsistency between the self-importance assumed by this 
specimen of ‘* young France,”’ and his seat near the paddle-box, where 
he was mixed up with the motley groups of the secondary class of pas- 
sengers, was not the least striking feature of the exhibition which he 
presented to my friend M , who by stealth copied him off capitally. 

_ Another character, or rather pair of characters, we had on board, con- 
sisted of an elderly French gentleman of the ancien régime, and his fat, 
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dumpling-looking, neatly-capped and shawled housekeeper, ..He, ap- 


ed bord close on his seventy-fifth summer, enjoying a.green old 
te raat cheseted temper, a good appetite, and his manners, were 


of the most amiable and engaging description. His companion, made 
him put on his cloak whenever she thought the wind blew too keenly— 
and, undoubtedly, he had much occasion for it; as, although the sun 
shone out in a perfectly cloudless sky, whenever we became by, the 
windings of the river fully exposed on the eastern side, the cold was 
more piercing than I ever felt it even in December. Ifthe temperature 
varied, she took off the cloak again, and, folding it up neatly, held it iv 
her lap until he again required it. Her services were all performed with 
a degree of recognised authority, but, at the same time, with a manifest 
feeling of respect and affection which were beautiful in their way. When 
he slept, she shut her eyes and nodded too. When he awoke, she also 
brightened up, as if by magnetic sympathy. The contrast between them 
was complete—he a tall, slender, venerable, very gentlemanly-looking 
person; she a short, thick-built woman, cleanly and substantially 
dressed, a stout gold ring on the second finger of her right hand, but 
altogether a personage much superior to our waitress of the ‘* Norman- 
die.”” They breakfasted comfortably together on a potage, and a bottle 
of the best vin de Macon—which she recommended him to take in pre- 
ference to another he had named. She thought, good soul! that the 
Macon would do him more good. I observed that she did not forget to 
help herself. . 

It is no uncommon thing for octogenarians in France to go about 
attended by domestiques of this description ; in walking through the 
streets of Paris, they are followed by these faithful nurses, who carry 
their cloaks and umbrellas for them, and warn them at the crossings, 
lest they should knock a foot against a stone, or be run down by a cab. 
When the master pays a visit, she sits in the hall, or in a separate room, 
maintaining a certain degree of state of her own, apart indeed from 
him, but also distinguished from the rank of a menial servant. 

By the by, let us here observe one of the results of steam-navigation, 
with reference to its probable agency in extending the duration of 
human life. Assuming that the gentleman whom I have just noticed 
was obliged by his affairs to take a journey from Rouen to Paris—if 
there had been no steam-boat, he must have gone in the diligence, or 
posted perhaps in his own carriage. He appeared to be rheumatic, and 
very feeble; if he had been shut up in a carriage, and subjected to its 
motion, the effect upon his health could not have been otherwise than 
injurious ; fever, fatigue, loss of appetite, would have tended to impair 
the little strength that remained to him ; he might have had uneasy, in- 
terrupted slumbers, but he could not have slept; whereas, on board the 
Dorade, he had his couch to go to when he pleased, whereupon to 
extend his limbs—he had the deck to walk upon—the open air to 
inhale—his meals when he liked—his bottle of Medoc—and his 
domestique to cloak or uncloak him, as the varying temperature of the 
day required. He suffered no more inconvenience in going to Paris 
by the steamer than he would have had to encounter in his own house. 
Let the insurance-offices look to it; steamers, will, I suspect, be found 
no friend to their annuities. 

Our secondary passengers appeared to be principally mechanics and 
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agriculturists—all well-built men, in good condition, and comfortably 
prec wiry mew the farmer-looking men, who seemed to have plenty 
of money. When the fare was demanded all round, they usually pulled 
out from their waistcoat-pockets a cotton handkerchief well stored with 
five-franc pieces. When the operation of payment was over—a duty 
performed on one side with a reluctance very little in keeping with the 
avidity betrayed on the other—they diligently knotted the handkerchief 
again, and stuffed it into the pocket whence it had been drawn, The 
lump must have been inconvenient in such a place, but I presume they 
like it, as a constant evidence that their treasure is in safety. 

As we glided along amidst scenery ever new and beautiful, we kept 
up a smart fire of conversation upon all sorts of topics—the trans- 
cendental school of Germany—to me an, entire mystery—the pervasion 
of the electric soul of love throughout all nature, in which I am a firm 
believer—the faculty of consciousness bestowed upon all creatures, from 
man down to the most minute gnat that dances quadrilles in the sun- 
beams—of which said consciousness I am also a decided advocate, as a 
po of thought altogether separate from that which belongs to the 

uman mind, and ceasing with the death of the inferior creature—the 
luxurious attractions of the John-Dory for my namesake, the well- 
known player—and a hundred other subjects. 

We passed under a very handsome suspension-bridge, near Chateau 
Gaillard: the ruins of that celebrated castle present to the view a 
remarkably imposing and picturesque object. It was originally erected 
by our Richard Cceur-de-Lion, to defend his Norman possessions 
against France. It was in one of its dungeons that Margaret of Bur- 
gundy was strangled for her debaucheries. Near it is the very beautiful 
town of Andelys, where Ponssin was born. A littie shabby house is 
shown there, upon which lustre nevertheless dwells, because it is said 
to have been once the abode of Corneille—such is the power of poetry! 
Blanchard, the eronaut, and Brunel, the engineer, are understood also to 
have first seen the light at Andelys. The hospital founded there by the 
Duke of Panthievre, grandfather of the present King of the French, is 
a most splendid pile, looking much more oriental than European, Mr. 
M——- admitted that my cypress-looking poplars, grouped near this 
magnificent structure, added materially to its picturesque effect. 

Winding up the river we reach the town of Vernon, which, from a 
petty village, was converted into a place of great strength by our Henry 
the First. An enormous tower, in which the archives of the district are 
now preserved, lifts its head like a hoary warrior of those sanguinary 
ages. The streets are wretchedly built, but the antiquity of the houses, 
its very beautiful parish church, and its commanding situation, render 
Vernon an object of marked interest in the panorama through which we 
are moving. The bridge is one of the oldest structures of the kind on 
the river; in consequence of some concussion to which it was subjected, 
one of the arches was bent out of its place altogether ; the modern restorer 
—instead of taking the whole arch down, left the deformity just as it 
was, and filled in the vacuum made by its displacement—a truly French 
idea, worthy of the men who conceived the idea of the iron summit to 
the tower of the Rouen cathedral. 

By the noon we experienced some approach to the genial temperature 
of summer; patches of grey cloud were scattered here and there upon a 
Sept.—vou. Liv. No. CCXItI. ¥ 
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dark sky ; great numbers of swallows were sporting everywhere 
around us; on either side were fields of a rich emerald n, inter- 
— with patches of a yellow flower, the seeds of which yield oil, 

‘he contrasts between the two lively colours, and the chasing of shadow 
after shadow as the clouds passed over them, lent to the scene a magical 
variety. 

Out sounds the bell whenever we approach a village or a town; then 
the groups assembling on the shore—the joy of friends meeting—the 
adieus of friends separating—the sudden disappearance of the one party 
from the other before they half finish the talk which they had just 
renewed —the whirl of the boat from fields glowing with herbage 
amongst rugged rocks or mural precipices of chalk, over whose snowy 
summits troops of jackdaws are hovering — habitetions, and even 
churches, excavated in the hills—vineyards, planted on the slopes 
where the southern sun seems to sleep—the alternations of fertility and 
barrenness—the distant vistas through clumps of trees and through 
archee of bridges—the spires of churches, from which occasionally flies 
the tri-coloured flag—old high-roofed chAteaus, with their straight 
avenues—these, and a thousand other objects in the panorama, the 
pencil in vain attempts to preserve. The slightest movement of the 
helm to the one side or the other imparts to the whole a new combina- 
tion of features, which the wild deviations of the current again tend to 
diversify. Castles, and towers, and mountains appear to turn themselves 
round on all sides,as if they were rivals in their claims upon our ad- 
miration; but Jo! just as we are about to decide to which the pre- 
ference ovght to be given, they all, with a sort of flirting sauciness, bid 
us good by! 

How very few birds one sees or hears in France! With the exception 
of the swallows and jackdaws just noticed, [ saw none, At Rouen, I 
heard the cuckoo ; but we all miss the twittering sparrow, the joyous 
thrush and blackbird, the goldfinch, and the other gay and musical 
visitors of our English woods and hedges. Absent too is that chorus of 
insects, which in the summer-time seldom fail to sing their vespers to 
the Creator in our own firmament. 

Many questions have been lately raised as to the most advantageous 
mode of constructing steam-boat paddles. Experiments performed by 
direction of the Admiralty have developed a most unexpected result, 
clearly demonstrating that the paddle-boards hitherto employed have 
been much larger than is required, and that vessels have been most 
unnecessarily shaken and the engines strained in consequence. The 
constructors of the Dorade thought that they could not make her paddle- 
boards sufficiently extensive. The arches of the bridges through which 
she had to pass somewhat restrained their ambition, but they endea- 
voured to compensate the supposed evil as far as they could, by giving 
the board a direction divergent from the axis. The consequence was, the 
vessel trembled through all her joints at every stroke. Another result 
was less disagreeable. The board struck the water at an angle, which 
threw off the element beyond the cuter edge in an arch of sharp light 
particles. Observing this, [ immediately looked for the prismatic bow 
beneath, and there I found it, larger or smaller as the course of the 
vessel changed in relation to the sun. Sometimes a perfect circle of 
the prismatic colours was formed in the bosom of the river ; sometimes 
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a bow which darted in and out. We amused ourselves by contemplatin 
this additional proof, though none was required, of the solution whic 
science has long since given of the phenomenon of the rainbow. A 
circle produced by similar causes I had never seen before, and I found 
that it was equally novel to the men belonging to the vessel. 

But here we are at Roche-Guyon—a very remarkable-looking place. 
It derives its name (Roche) from a very precipitous, indeed almost 
mural, rock, at the foot of which a Sieur de Guy, or Guyon, built a 
chiteau in the time of Louis le Gros. In the higher part of the rock a 
chapel was excavated as a place of sepulture for Guy and his family, 
and on the summit he raised a tower, from which he could command a 
view of the country round for many a league. The tower communi- 
cated with the chiteau by a staircase cut in the rock. Since Guy’s 
time many additions have been made to the old chateau by several 
members of the Rochefoucauld family, who, at a vast expense, have 
also formed extensive gardens and a magnificent promenade on what 
was formerly a barren mountain. This fortress—for such it was during 
the contests for Normandy between England and France—was gallantly 
defended by the widow of Guy, the sixth Lord of Roche-Guyon (who 
was slain at the battle of Agincourt) against the Earl of Warwick. 
The Earl respected her valour so much thet he offered to leave her in 
possession of the place, if she would plight her allegiance to the King 
of England. She refused the condition, and lost all her estates in con- 
sequence. 

It was here that the Count d’Enghien (the conqueror of Cerisolles) 
met an ignoble death, his head having been crushed to atoms by a heavy 
box which was thrown down upon him from one of the upper windows 
of the chiteau. Francis the First stifled all inquiry into this affair, lest 
it should turn out that the Dauphin and the Marquis d’Aumale (of the 
house of Lorraine) were implicated in it. A chamber is still preserved 
exactly in the same order in which it was when on one occasion Henry 
the Fourth slept in this chAteau—the same bed—the same curtains— 
the same furniture—the same fauteuil, which he used. A suspension 
bridge, remarkably light and graceful, spans the river here, the work of 
M. Boulland, civil engineer, who has been compensated by a grant of 
the tolls for ninety-nine years. It would be difficult to select, even on 
the banks of the Seine, which abound in beautiful sites, a finer locale for 
the country residence of a noble family than Roche-Guyon. 

Wheeling round through the writhings of this most serpentine river 
by the charming villages of Vetheuil and Rolleboise, we come within 
view of the parks and palace of Rosny, celebrated as the birth-place of 
Sully. It was also the favourite residence, at one time, of the present 
Duchess de Berri, who spared no expense in embellishing it. Every- 
body remembers the brilliant fétes which she gave in that palace, with 
a view to strengthen her political position in France. Sic transit/ An 
interesting monument of her charitable and kindly nature, however, still 
remains in an hospital for the invalids of the village, which she built 
in 1820. In the chapel of the hospital is a marble cenotaph which 
contains the heart of the late Duke, pierced by the poniard of Louvel. 
Those were dark days for France, portentous of the storm which has 
since broken upon that country! Has it passed away ? 

Away with politics. On to La Belle Mantes, as it is most deservedly 
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designated. The h to the town is truly superb. Give me, ye gods! 
some pencil that will duly pamt that bridge on our left over an arm of 
the Seine—the busy mill in its central arch—the long vista through 
groves through which we gaze upon it—the church beyond it—the two 
towns of Mantes and Limay, which at first seem one until our 
course round a promontory dissipates the delusion—and then a second 
bridge, invisible before, eminently picturesque, and then a second and a 
third church with their lofty old towers, and, beyond all, a long, loug 
line of poplars bearing no foliage except on the very tops of their tall, 

slender stems, where their branches touching each other give them the 
appearance of a garland suspended in the heavens. We all felt as if 
we were under the influence of some enchantment, or of one of those 
modern operations of magnetism which are said to be capable of filling 
the soul with extatic visions ! 

The origin of Mantes is traceable to the druidical ages. It took a 
distinguished part in all the Norman wars. One of the most severe 
contests in which it was engaged was its defence against William the 
Conqueror, who claimed it is own property. During the siege the 
Prince fell sick. His embonpoint being then somewhat beyond the 
ordinary bound—in an age when everybody was fat; if portraits are to 
be believed—the King of France said of him that he was in labour, and 
that no doubt the ceremonies of his churching would be magnificert. 
“ By the splendour of God,” exclaimed the hero, when he heard of the 
sarcasm, “ I shall be churched in Paris, and I shall be attended by ten 
thousand lances in lieu of tapers!” A fall from his horse, however, as 
he was, after his convalescence, riding through the burning embers of the 
town, put an end to his designs in this world. 

Mantes has about it all that cheerfulness of appearance so well ex- 
pressed in the French phrase /a jolie. An air of elegance and mirth 

revails through the beautiful promenades by which it is surrounded. 

he streets are neatly built. Limay,on the opposite bank, is connected 
with Mantes by two bridges—those which had such a baffling effect 
upon my optic nerves—an island in the middle of the river dividing it 
into two streams. One of the bridges is higher up the Seine than the 
other—a circumstance which added to the puzzling novelty of the 
whole picture, as it gradually unfolded itself to the view. Near Limay is 
a chapel, excavated in the mountain, called the hermitage of St. Sau- 
veur, to which crowds from all the country round perform pilgrimages 
every year on the 6th of August. 

On we go through green pastures, margined here and there by 
banks of bright blue and yellow flowers, which we can almost pull as 
we pass. Troops of swallows again remind us of the summer we ought 
to have, and would have but for the horrible east wind. The birds look 
astonished at the volumes of black smoke which curl from our chimney 
top, a agers with the white steam that issues from the safety-valve. 

e, when it first bursts forth, uniformly spreads itself out in 
* form of a Prince of Wales’s plume. 

We arrived at Poissy at five o’clock in the evening. A very short 
canal, or an extension of the railway from St. Germain - en -Laye, 
would have saved a circuit of the river, which cost us, at least, an hour 
and a halfoftime. But such an improvement as this is not all at once 
to be expected in France. So the circuit we were obliged to make, by 
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Acheres, Audressy, Garennes, and Herblay, to Maisons, where the 
splendid residence of M. Lafitte comes suddenly on the eye. 

Here is another striking proof of the changes occurring amongst our 
neighbours in consequence of their commercial progress. ‘Before the 
Revolution, the chateau of Maisons belonged to the Count d’Artois, the 
late Charles the Tenth, who had private apartments constructed in it 
for the use of Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette. It is built 
very much after the fashion of the palace of the Tuileries. Napoleon 
made a present of it to Lannes, afterwards Duc de Montebello, and it 
was purchased some years ago by its present possessor. It is truly a 
princely residence. 

The extensive park belonging to this splendid domain has been lately 
divided into a considerable number of allotments, for the erection of 
villas and cottages in the old English style, such as we see in the 
Regent’s Park village. But the ancient trees have not been all cut 
down, as they infallibly would have been by an English builder in the 
first instance. The old avenues and plantations are preserved as much 
as the advantageous disposal of the ground will permit, and with a view 
to the embellishment of the cottages constructed amongst them. More 
than a hundred of these charming country habitations have been already 
finished and occupied. Being situated upon rising ground, they com- 
mand ample prospects of the territory all round; and, as the journey 
from them to Paris, especially since the railway to St. Germain-en- 
Laye has come into operation, is reduced to a few sous in expense, and 
to less than an hour in point of time, they have been much sought after 
by the prosperous citizens. 

We arrived at St. Germain-en-Laye at a quarter past seven o’clock ; 
landed, walked to the railway station-house in eight or ten minutes, and 
obtained there tickets in return for cheques, which were put into our 
hands as we quitted the steamer. The charge for these tickets, which I 
believe is half a franc, was included in our fare; so, of course, we had 
nothing to pay. The station-house is a magnificent building, and the ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of passengers appeared to me in every 
respect unobjectionable. There were a great many applicants for places : 
but no rude contentions—no pushing about—no disorder of any kind. 

We entered the carriage indicated by our tickets, a roomy and well- 
constructed vehicle, without much show about it, and set off to the sound 
of a trumpet, slowly at first; the speed then was gradually increased 
until it attained a velocity at no time, I think, exceeding fifteen miles an 
hour. The trumpeter kept on sounding the whole way—a precaution 
that might be introduced into our railway arrangements with the most 
useful effect. The warning would be heard to a considerable distance ; 
and, if it had been in use here these last two years, it would have un- 
doubtedly prevented many accidents of a most disastrous nature. The 
vibration of the train of carriages was somewhat more than I had been 
accustomed to in England. 

We traversed the distance from the point of our departure to Paris in 
twenty-seven minutes. At the terminus, omnibuses were in waiting for 
passengers to all parts of the capital. We entered one which conveyed 
us to the Rue de Rivoli for six sous: stopping at the gate of Meurice’s 
hotel, we descended, and found ourselves in the salon of that most com- 
fortable establishment, precisely at half-past eight o’clock. 
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In all my travels I never performed a journey more delightful than 
this was in every way. We quitted London at ten o’clock on the Wed- 
nesday morning—reached Havre in eighteen hours, that is at four o’clock 
on Thursday morning—stopped there until seven—embarked on board 
the Normandie—arrived at Rouen about one the same day—left Rouen 
on Friday morning at half-past four—and sat down in Meurice’s hotel 
at half-past eight the same evening. Thus the possibility of fatigue 
was, I may say, excluded. Weslept, ate, drank, walked about, nearly 
as we should have done if we had been at home; passed through a long 
succession of the most beautiful and diversified scenery in France, took 
a short survey of one of its most thriving ports, saw the “ lions” in one 
of its most ancient and interesting towns, breathing all the way the fresh 
air of heaven, and the fragrance of myriads of wild flowers, and feasting 
upon the records and traditions of former ages, of which we were re- 
minded by old castles, and monasteries, palaces, churches, ruins, moun- 
tains, full of the memories of robbers, warriors, holy men, statesmen, 
court intriguers, princes, kings, and dynasties now nomore. The whole, 
when I look back upon it as | now write, seems to have been a pageant 
of the middle ages, suddenly come, suddenly passed away, in the midst 
of the toils of a busy London life. 








RETROSPECTION, 


How mellow’d down by time and recollection 

Are things long past, that once were bright and fair, 
How much we lose, and gain, too, by reflection— 

It tells us what we were, and what we are, 


It tells us hopes that long the bosom cherish’d ' 
Are petit * wither ere they're half matured, 
That all the day-dreams of our youth have perish‘d, 

And not one heart fulfilling wish secured. 


It tells of many, whom we loved, departed— 
It holds a mirror to our tear-fill’d eyes, 
In which we view, as if to life had started 
Those who have long been tenants of the skies. 


Their forms, their features, rise again before us, 
We clasp chimera in a warm embrace, 

Until the sad reality comes o’er us— 
Then dark and dreary seems the vacant space. 


And what in this world answers expectation ? 
What pleases most still palls upon the taste - 
Pleasure is but a cheating speculation 
' Which lays our virtues and affections waste ; 


And disappointment like a blight hangs round us, 
And love is but a sweeter name for pain, 

And Friendship in her silverflink has bound us, 
Only to break, and never knit again. 


‘Tis thus we find each earthly tie must sever ; 
All fades that's fairest to our dazzled sight, 
For all ts changeful, but that bright for ever 
Which reigns in realms of everlasting light. 
M. W. M. 
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THE LESSON OF LIFE.” 


A HOUSEHOLD ROMANCE, 
By Doveuas JERROLD. 
Cuap. VII. 


* Ho! ho! in the name of the sick man, welcome,” cried Narcisse 
as De Loire entered the chamber of the dead, and looked around, but 
looked in vain, for the Jew. 

* Fellow, where is master Ezra?’? asked De Loire; and Narcisse, 
with a shrug and a laugh, raised his finger towards the ceiling, then 
bent it to the floor, and answered—** Ha! ha! who knows—who 
knows ?’’ Immediately, De Loire turned from the room, to seek the 
Chevalier and De La Jonquille; they were gone. Again turning to- 
wards the inner chamber, he found Narcisse at the entrance, prepared, 
as it seemed, to prevent his returning thither. 

“Where is your master, knave?” inquired De Loire. 

“« This way,—hush !”’ said Narcisse, and he moved towards the door 
that opened into the passage ; then paused, and, looking around him, 
seemed by his face and manner about to communicate some secret intel- 
ligence to De Loire ; who, put altogether off his guard by the cunning of 
the simpleton, passively awaited hiscommunication. With a rapidity of 
motion at once startling and confounding his dupe, Narcisse seemed to 
vanish from the room and close the door upon his victim. He then flew 
along the passage, and, opening the street-door, bounded with a chuckle 
of delight and triumph across the threshold. Poor Narcisse! He fairl 
leapt into the arms of the myrmidons of justice, who, as it sonealedl 
with instinctive nose, had snuffed the wrong but lately done upon the 
person of the Jew, and awaited at the dead man’s door the exit of the 
criminal. Such, at the time, seemed the wonderful sagacity of the 
police ; though, as appeared from later discoveries, they had, in truth, 
but little claim to that unerring faculty. 

“Bah! how the knave smells of blood,’’ cried Pierre Grognon, an 
officer, whose discrimination in such delicate matters had been many a 
time triumphantly tested. ‘‘Ha! another job for Jacques Tenebre,”’ 
he added, giving utterance to a name at which the boldest rogue in Paris 
quailed and was silent. ‘ Well, my friend, let us look at your handi- 
work ;’’ and instantly Pierre, with half-a-dozen of his followers, entered 
the house, leaving Narcisse in the safe custody of some of his men 
without. 

No sooner had De Loire recovered from his surprise at the sudden 
departure of Narcisse, than, instead of following him, he felt himself 
dragged back by an invincible curiosity to the inner chamber. He 
looked around him, and saw a coffin placed on end in a corner, and in 
an opposite nook a heap of something covered with a sheet. Stooping 
forward with beating heart, and with an indefinable feeling of dread, he 
snatched away the cloth, and beheld the huddled corpse of the Jew. He 
stood horror-stricken at the hideous, the awful sight. At the same 
moment, Pierre Grognon, putting aside the tapestry-curtain, thrust his 
huge head into the chamber, saying, with all his characteristic phlegm, 
“ Sir, your good friends wait for you.” 


* Continued from No. ccxii., p. 494. 
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De. Loire, recognising the features of the man of office, exclaimed— 
“ Grognon.! .Is't. you ?—thank God !” 

“Civilly spoken, Sir, and like a gentleman,” answered Grognon. 
“ The man of true breeding never forgets himself, as my good friend 
Jacques Tenebree says, whether at the wheel or on the gallows. Humph! 
Poor Aaron Ezra! Surely, if any bit of the devil be in our faces, death 
brings it out with a vengeance!’’ and Pierre leered with mixed disgust 
and contempt at the body of the Jew. 

“Now, Sir,’ said Pierre with smiling courtesy, “we are ready to 
attend ye. Saul, Tripot, Longuemain,” and the officer spoke to his fol- 
lowers—‘‘ stay you here and possess the house—I’ll bring ye further 
orders, Now, Sir ;”? and Grognon waved De Loire from the room. 

“ [—what is—Grognon—the villains who have doubtless done this,” 
stammered De Loire. : 

“ We have two of them,” answered Grognon ; “two, Sir.” 

“*Tis well—but there was one—a seeming fool—a subtle, simple ac- 
cessary—”’ 

“‘ He is one of the prisoners,” said Pierre. 

“One! But have you not the villains who——” 

* We have already two, Sir,—two. If, in the benevolence of your 
nature,”’ and this time the officer fairly grinned, “‘ you are disposed to 

ach——”’ 

“Peach!” exclaimed De Loire; for his indignation left him no 
more words. 

* Well, Sir, well,’ observed Grognon, mistaking the passion of his 
prisoner, “ your pardon—I did not, understand me, accuse you of so 
mean a disposition. No—no; I honour virtue even in the murderer of 
a money-lender.”’ 

** Is it possible,”’ cried De Loire, aghast at the thought that for the 
first time presented itself—‘ is it possible that—do you not know me?” 

“I lack that distinction,’’ answered Grognon. 

“* Fellow, I am the Count de Loire ;” and the young man, summoning 
his proudest look, stepped forward, and was about to pass the officer. 

“I am sorry for it,”’ answered Grognon, “ sorry and glad, my Lord; 
for, had you killed a brother nobleman,—but, I crave your pardon, your 
lordship’s private inclinations are not for my humility to question ; I 
am only here to attend you.” 


“ Whither ?’’ asked De Loire, his frame quivering with suppressed 
ra 


“*To the place of justice—there you may tell your tale, my Lord; 
and it is the honest prayer of the simple Pierre Grognon that you tell it 
to believing ears. Forward.” 

De Loire, deigning no reply to the impertinent sympathy of the 
menial, popped into the place left for him between his guards, and, 


burning with anger, amazed, confounded, and thinking all about him a 
miserable dream, walked forward and in an instant passed the door. 
He was received with a shout of triumph by the mob gathered on the 
Quai, who all pressed to look upon him, whilst many Jews, drawn b 
the tidings of their brother’s fate to the door, struggled through the 
crowd, and called down fiercest curses on the murderer. 

“* Carry that home with ye, pig-hating unbeliever !”? exclaimed Pierre 
Grognon, as, seizing a halberd from one of his men, he felled a 
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wretched ‘Hebrew to the ground, one of the twenty who raved and 
howled, and shook their fists at the prisoner. ‘*Is’t so rare a sight to’ 
see a gentleman in trouble, that ye all make this devil’s holiday? Pluck 
their beards from their dogs’ chins, the unclean heretics!” cried the 
Captain of the band; and the Jews, awed by his voice, slunk back, and 
muttered their maledictions. “ A thousand pardons, noble Sir,” said 
Pierre to his prisoner, “ for the incivilities of the rabble. Poor things! 
‘tis not every day they see a Count in our society. A few minutes, Sir, 
and we are at home.’’? The crowd increased by the way, and ere De 
Loire had reached the place of justice, a vast maltitude surrounded him, 
some of them asking his guilt, and some in reply heaping upon his head 
unnumbered crimes. At length the procession arrived at its destina- 
tion. 

** Look, man, look—how his Countship flusters and swells,” said a 
man wrapt in a cloak and raised upon the topmost of a flight of steps, 
but a few paces from the hall of justice. “ Is’t the flare of the torches 
on his cheek, or is it the natural colour of an assassin? Look !” 

“IT cannot see him,” replied his companion, muffled like the first 
speaker. “ Let us go.” 

“ Not for the world !”? and De la Jonquille—for it was the airy, philo- 
sophic, bitter-speaking Marquis—held fast his friend and his victim, 
Belleville : ‘* not for the world. There is a brave sight to witness.” 

“A brave sight!” echoed Belleville, faintly. 

“Ay: the strugglings of innocence—the fight of conscious truth 
against the deadly grasp, the silent, killing power of circumstance. Is’t 
not a glorious combat? Though, to speak truly, the odds are terrible. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

**Why—why do you laugh?” cried the Chevalier, and he shuddered 
as he spoke. 

“Why ? To think, my dear Belleville, what a pretty painting of the 
world in little—that is, of much of this great world—is now presented 
in the culprit there, in the crowd, and, my excellent friend, in yourself. 
There is helpless innocence, damned by appearance, hauled through 
the mire, beset by ribald laughter, scorn, and curses; and there it 
goes, with its pure heart, it may be, first to the wheel, and next to the 
gibbet, dying for the great example of all living rogues. So does cir- 
cumstance judge and execute! And here are you, the true assassin—— 
My dear fellow,” cried De la Jonquille in a tone of remonstrance, 
feeling Belleville start at his side—‘* my best and dearest friend, give 
not thus in to the common weakness that, as it becomes familiar with the 
thing, affects the greater abhorrence of the word. Leave such unworthy 
affectation to those elect of the earth, who by virtue of their offices are 
white, milk-white—when, by the want of every other virtue, they are, 
to speak mincingly, a little clouded. Scorn such moral coxcombry, and 
let your ears be as dauntless es your hand. There—the Count has 
passed into the hall! and here stand you, the true assassin, with your 
nails yet warm with your victim’s flesh ” 

“ Jonquille!” exclaimed Belleville in an imploring tone, wholly Jost 
upon the Marquis, for he deliberately repeated the words. 

“ With your nails yet warm with your victim’s flesh, muffled smugly 
up, gazing on the hapless wretch, condemned to suffer fur your villany— 
I use, my worthy friend, the vu'gar language of the vulgar world—con- 
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demned to suffer for your villany; you dwelling and glittering among 
men, a fine, a joyous gentleman, a rare companion, a most conscientious 
knave. Is it not so, my noble Chevalier?” asked De la Jonquille with 
his terrible smile. 

‘Why, and at such a time, dwell upon it?” cried Belleville, 
gloomily. ‘‘ Come, let us hence.” ae 

‘* Ay, you would go to supper. Faith! I’m hungry, too; yet, curiosity, 
my dear friend, is stronger than appetite: let us first witness the meet- 
ing of the Count de Loire and the Judge, and then, have with ye, Tut! 
*tis a pity that poor rascal Narcisse will be cooped too.” 

“He must be saved. My friend—my dear De la Jonquille,” cried 
Belleville with emotion—* he must be saved.” 

“[ have a younger brother at the bar, a most promising spirit—with 
a brow of brass, and a tongue of silver—he shall plead for him,”’ said 
the Marquis in the tone of a man who has said sufficient. 

* Plead for him! What pleading can rescue him from the evidence ? 
My counsellor and friend—think of some other means,”’ said Belleville 
earnestly. 

“Ha! I have it; fiat justitia—how runs the gibberish? Justice 
shall be done; and Narcisse, your poor simple boy, simple in his dog- 
like honesty, may yet be saved. I see it.” 

“* My genius—my better star,’’ cried Belleville; “tell me the 
means.” 

** Willingly; attend.’’ And the Chevalier bent his earnest looks on the 
face of De In Jonquille, gazing upon him as a penitent gazes upon his 
confessor. “Thus it is, then—do you mark me. You would have 
Narcisse free ; I cannot blame the weakness: he is the prince of valets 
—tracks a lady or a prodigal like a bloodhound; such virtues should 
neither expire on the scaftold, nor toil at the galleys. You may, and 
with a word, ay, this instant, save him.” 

*“ How—how ?”’ cried the impatient Chevalier. 

“Was there ever such dulness?” cried De la Jonquille, drawing a 
little back, and, with affected wonder, staring at Belleville. ‘Can you 
not perceive the means ?” 

**T am dull—I do not,’”’ answered Belleville. 

“It seems, then, I must speak out. Do you not perceive, my excel- 
lent, yet all too simple Chevalier, that, as it was yourself who throttled 
the Jew, you have only to confess the indiscretion, and take my word for 
it, —_ valet, your faithful boy, is preserved.” 

he blood suddenly burned in Belleville’s face; he bit his lip, and, 
without a word, turned from his adviser. 

“At all events,” continued De la Jonquille, who would not perceive 
the effect of his counsel, * at all events, ’tis worth the trial. Nay, I am 
willing to risk my head—more, my honour—on the glad result. You do 
not speak? I see it—you are thunderstruck that such simple, such 
ready means of preservation should not have entered your brain? It is 
strange; but there are certain thoughts which, though affecting our 
most vital interests, rarely originate with ourselves. We owe them too 
often to the teeming minds of our best friends, our worthiest acquaint- 
ance. What say you to my proposal ?” 

** Let us first seek some other means,” answered Belleville doggedly. 

“Right—very right; and, all others failing, ’twill then be time 
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enough to tell the simple truth, and die yourself. I er that: in 
some things you are more provident than I, your friend. Now, let us 
to the hearing :’’ and the Marquis made his way towards the hall. 

“ No—no—I will wait for you at the hotel,’ cried Belleville, and he 
sought to slip away, when De la Jonquille seized him by the arm, and, 
by his manner, rather than by his strength, forced the Chevalier into 
the hall of Justice. 

“* Why this hurry ?” asked the Marquis, as he jostled through the 
crowd ; ‘‘ after the murderers have been fairly heard we'll hence to sup- 
per.” He had scarcely uttered the words when he found himself with 
Belleville in the presence of the accused. # 

Narcisse stood looking vacantly at the Judge, the guards, and all about 
him; but when he perceived the Count de Loire his face lighted up, 
and he smiled and nodded to him, as to au old associate. The Count, 
turning with unutterable loathing from the greeting of his fellow-pri- 
soner, in an imperious tone demanded to be heard. Why had he 
been dragged—he, a nobleman—through the streets of Paris, like a 
felon? With what was he charged ? 

“ The murder of Aaron Ezra, a Jew, dwelling on the Quai des Or- 
févres.’? Such was the cold, measured reply of the Judge, to the pas- 
sionate appeals of young De Loire ; and at the words Narcisse nodded, 
rubbed his hands, and evinced the deepest satisfaction at the answer. 
The Count was about to reply, when he was commanded to be silent— 
to listen to the evidence which Pierre Grognon, the principal officer, 
was to adduce. Grognon briefly told his tale: he had that night re- 
ceived secret intelligence of the assassination. 

“ Is it possible ?”? was the involuntary exclamation of Belleville to 
the Marquis. 

“ Hush, my excellent friend,’’ answered De la Jonquille, “ consider 
where you are.” 

Grognon continued his statement. He and his men immediately 
sought the house of the goldsmith. As they halted at the door, the 
younger prisoner—he had not given his name 

* Narcisse,” exclaimed the lacquey, with a low laugh. “ Narcisse.”’ 

The younger prisoner rushed from the house, and was secured. On 
entering the dwelling, after some search, the Count was discovered in 
the same room with the murdered man. 

“* What are you ?”’ asked the Judge of Narcisse. 

“ Nothing,” answered the menial, “ or, it may be, please your Wor 
ship, less than that.”’ 

** What took you to the house of the Jew ?” 

** But, that I would not tell your holiness a lady’s secret,’’ answered 
Narcisse, gravely, ‘‘ ] should say I was to marry the Mayor’s daughter, 
and went to choose a wedding-ring. Alack! the tradesman was 
choked, and so, Sirs, could not serve me. Ha! ha! Had you all been 
as lucky as Narcisse when you went on such an errand, some of ye 
might have fewer wrinkles in your cheeks ; perhaps, too, lighter fore- 
heads. Who knows, my masters, eh ?”’ 

“ This trick will not answer, fellow. Who do you serve??? inter- 
rogated the Judge. 

** Heaven,” answered Narcisse. 

“ Come, sirrah, you have a master,” 
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r F bse it,’* was'the drisdherts answer ; and Belleville, rauffled ‘as he 
was, and hidden in the crowd, trembled, for he thought: the ane 
eyes of Narcisse had found him. 1» ) 

* Let us fly,’’ exclaimed Belleville to the Marquis, and made a sels 
den movement to depart, but De la Jonquille grasped him as with a 
hand of iron, and held him to the spot. 

“Tut!” cried the Marquis, “‘ ’tis most interesting—you have no 
ctitiosity—none.”’ 

** Does your master reside in Paris ?”? asked the Judge, believing that 
he was gradually but surely bringing Narcisse to confession. 

“In Paris,” answered Narcisse, apparently becoming more rational. 

“ De la Jonquille,” whispered Belleville, in agony, and struggled in 
his grasp. 

“ Hush! and listen,” answered the smiling Marquis—* ‘tis worth 
the hearing.” 

“ Ay, | thought in Paris,” said the Judge, humouring the prisoner. 
* And how long ?” 

“Oh! long—long—long,” replied the accused, very volubly. 

* And what is his condition? But, doubtless, he sent you to the 
house of Aaron ?” 

Narcisse shook his head. 

* Faithful creature !’? murmured Belleville in the ear of the Marquis. 

** Tis touching—delicious to find such humble virtue!” observed 
De la Jonquille. 

“ He did not send you to the house of the goldsmith? Perhaps, 
then,”’ continued the Judge, “‘ he-—your master—was there himself? 
Eh? Have we hit upon the truth ?” 

“ For once,” answered Narcisse; and a fearful exclamation from 
Belleville was, happily for him, lost in the sudden laughter of the au- 
dience. 

“Silence!” growled the Judge, and knit his threatening brows. 
Then, with a smile upon his parchment cheek, he again addressed the 
prisoner. “ Your master, then, was at the house of old Aaron? I 
thought so. Very good: poor lad! fear nothing, but tell the truth. 
And your master was there when the goldsmith was sacrificed ?” 

Narcisse stared at the Judge, and replied contemptuously, “ To be 
sure—certainly.”’ 

“ The villain !” muttered Belleville, ‘“ he will betray me!” 

** Alas! alas!” sighed De la Jonquille, “ there is no virtue under the 
moon.” 

** Your master,” resumed the Judge, ‘* has been long in Paris—was 
at the house of the murdered man when he was killed? This you have 
confessed.”” Narcisse bowed. ‘* Now, complete the confession, and 
tell the court your master’s name.’’ 

Belleville griped De la Jonquille’s arm, and, lowering his head, 
awaited in ct pe zing terror the reply that was to denounce him. Nar- 
Cisse Again the Judge put the question. 

“ What is this master’s name?” 

** Death!” replied Narcisse, his eye twinkling that he had trapped 
the Judge. 

: “ Excellent Narciese !”’ cried Belleville, relieved of a world of appre- 
ension. 
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* Magnanimous valet !’’ responded De la Jonquille. ‘ The scene is 
too ‘Chevalier+let us to supper.’”’ And! ‘ere Narcisse,and ‘De 


Loire were dismissed to prison—for the defence of the Count, was heard 

with cold distrust—Belleville and the Marquis: pledged ene another-- 

nay; drank to the liberation of the captive Narcisse—in the best wines 

of Burgundy. isvom Hel 
Cuar. VIII. 


** Come, child, make up thy mind, and blab all like a. simple virgin. 
Tell the truth, my pretty lad, and let Beelzebub blush for it. , Why 
carry a secret in thy breast, that, in the end, must choke thee?.. Spit it 
out, my gentle boy, and resolve thyself to live and die a gentleman. 
Come, come, my mannikin, spare me a task, for there’s a foolishness.in 
thy face, a simple something that takes me—forces me to give thee 
and fatherly counsel——so tell the truth, and save me a worse labour.’’ 

Such was the healthy advice bestowed with unusual solicitude upon 
poor Narcisse, at the time a prisoner in the gaol of Paris, The cul- 
prit, lying on a heap of straw, in a narrow, low stone cell, the light 
struggling through a fissure in the wall, raised his face, and, with sudden 
meaning in his eyes, bent them on the features of the speaker. There 
was in the countenance of the prisoner suspicion mingled with melan- 
choly—doubt and mistrust, with a wish to hear more from his counsellor. 
For a minute Narcisse gazed, then bent his eyes upon the straw, and, 
drawing it through his fingers, cried laa ** And nobody been ! 
—no one asked for the fool !—nobody come to Narcisse!_ My master,’’ 
and the captive looked up inquiringly, “‘ who made this place? Men?” 

“Men ? ay, youth—who should have made it? The fairies, think 
ye?” asked the visitor. 

“ If devils ever carried lime and stone, they pitched it somewhere 
here—eh? Were you ever in the woods ?” 

“* Never; what should I do there, my little man ?”’ 

** | was there again last night,” said Narcisse, “ and saw the trees 
that used to love me. You needn’t laugh. There wasn’t a tree that 
hadn’t a face—a voice in its boughs. ‘here was a stream, and last 
night again I sat beside it, that would talk to me all day and all night. 
It was dumb in winter, but the sun would come and make it babble 
again. I knew those trees better than I know the men who walk in 
Paris. The Lord help me! I had forgotten ’em—but here—here— 
they have all come back to me. That I should have found my woods in 
a place of stone !’’ 

* And thou wouldst like to live in the forest once more ? Well, then, 
tell all thou knowest of this sad mistake,”’ (it was thus the speaker called 
the murder of » Jew,) “ and thou mayest go and flourish there.”’ 

Narcisse answered not: he placed his fingers to his eyes, and the 
tears fell upon the straw. His counsellor smiled complacently at the 
boy’s emotion. ‘* And nobody has been ?’’ again cried the captive. 

*“ Stone walls,’”’ said the stranger, “‘ are ‘the best of mirrors; they 
show a man the faces of his true friends. Come, my pretty fellow, I 
have begged leave for thee to be my guest to-night. Thou shult come 
tomy room, and we will talk of. ho! Seraphe,’’ and, in answer to 
the call, a turnkey appeared at the door of the cell, and awaited respect- 
fully the words of the speaker. ‘ I am answerable for this dainty thing 
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—he sups with me to-night—but shall keep good hours. Come, Nar- 
cisse, come.”*. And the person who was to play the host to the half- 
witted prisoner led the way/from the dungeon, and, threading many pas- 
— to ascend a flight of steps, which seemed interminable. 
“ We shall get there at last,” said the guide, “ though ’tis high climb- 
ing—courage, and mount;”’ and they continued the ascent. ‘* This is 
the last step, and here is my lofty yet humble abode ;” and the speaker 
opened the door of a small apartment situated at the top of the prison. 
“* Enter and welcome,” cried the host, and Narcisse entered a room, 
plainly appointed, yet, in all wa ore with a scrupulous neatness. An 
old carved oak table, four oak chairs with faded crimson velvet seats, 
and a small cabinet, in the compartments of which were painted pas- 
toral subjects, composed the principal furniture of the abode. On the 
mantel-piece was a small carved ivory crucifix, and a picture of the 
Madonna decorated the wall. A missal lay upon a small table; pots of 
roses, jasmine, and other odoriferous plants, were disposed about the 
apartment—the allotted abiding-place of Jacques Tenebrae, hangman of 
Paris. 

When Jacques Tenebre, for it was his hospitable self, conducted 
Narcisse to his lofty lodging, it had one inmate who—as she may be 
called upon to play a no unimportant part in this our varied history— 
demands of us more than a passing notice. It was a female of about 
eighteen ; she sat with her hand buried in her hair, that hung in profu- 
sion down her cheeks and neck, supporting her forehead studiously bent 
upon a book, which she hastily closed on the appearance of her father 
and his simple guest. She rose, and displayed a form of the most per- 
fect elegance, of somewhat above the middle height. Her hair was of 
the palest gold colour, and hung in long natural curls; her complexion 
was pale and waxen ; her brow wide and square ; her grey eyes beamed 
with settled yet with sweetest melancholy ; and there was a patient suf- 
fering in the meek and expressive lip that at once engaged the sympathies 
of the beholder. A faint smile rose and vanished from her face as she 
welcomed her father, and turned with an uneasy look to the figure of his 
guest, who stood gazing with greedy admiration on the lovely creature 
before him, and muttering inarticulate sounds of wonder and delight. 

** Antoinette, I have brought this silly bird to sup with us, poor thing ! 
—he is of the house :’’—it was thus Jacques Tenebree designated the 

ol of Paris,—* and you must treat him kindly.” 

The girl looked obedience to her father, and then quitted the room, the 
eyes of Narcisse anxiously following her. 

“ From this window,” said Jacques Tenebrae, “ thou hast the fairest 
view of all Paris. See, boy, there is Notre Dame—and there—there is 
the Quai des Orfévres.”’ 

* Ugh!” exclaimed Narcisse, and he reeled from the barred case- 
ment, for the first time, as it appeared, struck with a sense of loathing, 
of horror at the deed of the pest night. Almost instantaneously his 
nature had seemed to grow more perfect—to be more elevated—more 
removed from his former self: the dim twilight of his mind seemed to 

w into clearer day. He cast a look of horror at Jacques, and then, 
as though he had expected consolation, turned towards the door; in a 
moment his face again darkened into gloom. 

“ Ay, "twas a foolish, a silly piece of work—and thou must clear thy- 
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self of it,” said Tenebrae. ‘‘ Ha! what an accident is this! Look, boy, 
look; they are bringing from the house the body of the goldsmith, 
Come and see.” 

‘‘ No—no—no!”’ exclaimed Narcisse, with violence; when, Antoi- 
nette entering the room, he sank into a chair, and, scarcely breathing, 
his hands clasped in each other, he sat and gazed at om wit 
such a look that the maiden started with momentary apprehension as 
she met it ; but, suddenly recovering her self-possession, with the high- 
est natural dignity, prepared to set the repast upon the table: fruit, 
wine, cheese, bread, and water, composed the banquet. 

“ Now, thou foolish cuckoo, draw up, drink, and eat,” said Jacques 
Tenebrae, to the rapt Narcisse, who heeded not the summons, until his 
host, shaking him bythe shoulder, brought him to the table. ‘* Come, 
boy,’’ said Jacques, filling two glasses—his own draught, be it known, 
half-tempered with water—‘ Come, here’s to thy deliverance! May’st 
thou soon escape from these walls!” 

Narcisse, with his filled glass in his hand, gazed at Antoinette, and 
did not drink, 

** Why, boy—dost hear? Dost i 

But a low knock at the door interrupted the remonstrance of Jacques 
Tenebree.—Antoinette immediately arose, and answered the summons. 

‘“* Welcome, father—welcome,”’ cried Jacques, as a Capuchin entered 
the room. ‘* Welcome, Father George; sit, and feed with us.” The 
Capuchin seated himself in a chair, brought for him by Antoinette—at 
the same moment Narcisse let the glass and wine fall from his hand. 

** Mille diables!’? exclaimed Jacques Tenebrae, jumping from his 
seat. 

‘* It is not broken, father,’’ said Antoinette, in the sweetest voice, as 
she replaced the uninjured glass upon the table. 

“ Ho! all’s well, then; ’tis from Venice, Father George, and was left 
me, with five others, by the Signor”—but Jacques caught the eye of his 
daughter, who cast upon him, what seemed the mute remonstrance of a@ 
breaking heart, and, hastily filling his glass, he emptied it with—* well, 
tis no matter—since ’tis neither broken nor flawed! Now, boy, fill again 
—is the lad deaf?—fill for him, Antoinette.” The girl obeyed her 
father; and Narcisse, with glistening eyes, instantly emptied the glass. 

“ And does thai happen to-morrow ?” asked the Priest; yet, ere he 
spoke, he cast a look at Antoinette, who immediately quitted the room, 
Narcisse unconsciously rising from the chair, but, urged by his host, 
instantly seating himself. 

** Yes, he is to roast for it, father; and, though I speak against my 
own bread, I am sorry for it,” answered Pierre Tenebre. ‘* Will his 
death do any good ?” 

“ Assuredly,’’ answered the Capuchin, “ undoubtedly. Twill satisfy 
the church.” 

“ Humph!” cried Pierre Tenebrae ; and, forgetting the reverend pre- 
sence of his guest, the hangman began to chirrup a snatch of a chanson d 
bore. “ Your pardon, father—I had forgotten: well, there may be 
virtue in fagots, but, burn me, if I can see what good is to come of 
making cinders of the gipsy.* 

* Ambreville, a noted gipsy, has been burnt at Paris for having uttered horrible 
blasphemies, The king had often pardoned him for various crimes; but he re- 
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“ That is the fault of thy ignorance, son Jacques,” answered the Ca- 
puchin, and he sipped his wine. 

“ No doubt,” replied Tenebrae ; “ but, tell me, if, instead of burning 
the poor devil, would it not be better to clap him up somewhere, and 
teach him better?” 

“* Such reprobates are not to be taught,” said the monk. 

* Not? hat then?” asked the hangman. 

“* Exterminated,”’ replied the holy man, and he emptied his glass. 
* Death is their rightful punishment.” 

Jacques Tenebre, the hangman of Paris, quaffed his wine and water, 
and drew his chair near the chair of Father George, the most rigid and 
conscientious monk of the order—such, at least, was his reputation— 
and, in a tone of familiar confidence—for the friar was Antoinette’s 
confessor—said, “ Father George, I want you to instruct me: never 
mind that poor lad—poor innocent!” cried Jacques, observing that the 
monk glanced at the vacant Narcisse; “ Yes, I want your counsel in an 
affair of conscience,” cried the hangman. 

“ Thou shalt have it,” was the benevolent promise of the monk. 

“ Thou hast called death a punishment, most holy father, let us debate 
that simple point;”” and Jacques sidled still closer to his reverend 
guest. 

The declining sun shone through the casement, and, falling upon the 
heads of the executioner and the monk, bent, as they were, towards each 
other, presented a strange and striking contrast of character as developed 
in their features. The monk’s face was long and sallow—marked with 
deep lines ‘about the mouth, which seemed restless with ill-concealed 
passions ; his eye was black, full, and heavy—a joyless, unreposing eye. 
The countenance of Pierre Tenebrae was round and somewhat jovial : 
a love of mirth appeared to twinkle in his look, and his lips seemed 
made for laughter ; his black hair and beard were sprinkled with white, 
and his lation was a clear, decp brown, flushed in the cheek with 
wholesome red. The sun, shining upon these heads, brought out their 
scparate opposite characters in the strongest relief to each other. A 
stranger, looking at them from a distance, would have thought the hang- 
man some humble, yet wealthy, good-tempered citizen of Paris, consult- 
ing with his household adviser, on a daughter’s portion, a son’s patri- 
mony, or some other domestic arrangement. Very different was the 
subject which at that hour supplied the discourse of Jacques Tenebree, 
the hangman of Paris, and Father George, the austere Capuchin. 

“Thou dost call death a punishment?” repeated the executioner. 
“ ] live by it, and should, therefore, with the wisdom of this world ig 

“The wisdom of this world is arrant folly,” interrupted the Ca- 
puchin. 

“* T am of thy ghostly opinion,” observed Jacques Tenebrae, “ as to a 
good dealofit. Yet, death being made a punishment, makes my profes- 
sion; and, my profession—I speak this to thee in private, and as a 
friend—my profession is little less than an arrant folly; a mistake—a 
miserable blunder !”” 

** The saints protect me! What meanest thou by such wild dis- 
course ?” inquired Father George. 
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“ Hear me out—listen to the hangman!” cried Jacques “Tenebree. 
“ There is another world—eh ?—good Father ree rr 

The Capuchin moved suddenly from the side of the querist, and gur- 
veyed him with a look of horror. oo Rae 

“‘ Nay, nay, answer me,” said Jacques; “ but for the form of argu- 
ment. “Twas for that I put the question!” ) 

“ Tis scarcely lawful even so to put it,’ said the Monk, “ However, 
let it be granted—there is another world.” afd 

“ And all men must die!” asked Jacques Tenebrae. ™ Eh ?—is it 
not so?” ) 

“ We come into the world doomed to the penalty,” replied the Ca- 
puchin. ‘“ Death is the common lot of all.’’ 

“ Of the good, and the wise, and the unwise? Eh, Father ?”’ cried 
Jacques. 

** *Tis very certain,’” answered the Monk. 

* If such, then, be the case,’ said Tenebrae, “‘ if no virtue, no good- 
ness, no wisdom, no strength, can escape death—if death be made, as 
you say, the penalty of the good, why should it be thought the punish- 
ment of the wicked? Why should that be thought the only doom for 
the blackest guilt, which, it may be at the very same hour, the brightest 
virtue is condemned to suffer? Answer me that!’ cried the hangman, 

“Tis a point above thy apprehension, Jacques Tenebre,” replied 
Father George, apparently desirous of changing the discourse. “ Let it 
rest, Jacques, for abler wits than thine.” 

* You would not kill a culprit’s soul, Father George ?”” asked Jacques, 
heedless of the wishes of the Capuchin. 

“© What horror dost thou talk !’? exclaimed the Monk. 

“ But for argument,” said the unmoved Jacques. ‘* Nay, I’m sure 
thou wouldst not. I have heard thee talk such consolation to a culprit 
that, at the time, I have thought it a blessed thing to die, Well, he 
died—and the laws, as the cant runs, were avenged. The repentant 
thief—the penitent bloodshedder, was dismissed from the further rule of 
man ; perhaps, the very day he was punished, a hundred pious, worthy 
souls were called from the world: he was discharged from the earth, 
and—but thou knowest what thou hast twenty times promised such mis- 
doers, when I had done my office on them.” 

“ Thou art ignorant, Jacques Tenebra-—basely ignorant; thou art so 
familiarized with death, it has lost its terrors to thee,”’ said the Capu- 
chin, who again strove to shift the discourse. 

+ “Of that anon, Father George: as for death on the scaffold, ’tis 
nothing—but I have seen the death of a good man, in his Christian 
bed,” said Jacques, “ and that was awful.” 

“Thou dost own as much?” observed Father George, “ thou dost 
confess it.” 

“ Awful, yet cheering ; and *twas whilst I beheld it that the thought 
came to me of my own worthlessness a 

** As a sinner,” interrupted the Capuchin. 

“ And hangman,” cried Jacques. “ I thought it took from the holi- 
ness, the beauty—if I may say it—of the good man’s fate—the common 
fate, as you rightly call it, father—to give death to the villain—to make 
it the last punishment, by casting him at one fling from the same world 
with the pious, worthy creature, who died yesterday. Now, the law 
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would not, could not if it would, kill the soul, and—but thou knowest 
what passes between thy brotherhood and the condemned, thou knowest 
what thou dost promise to the penitent culprit—uand, therefore, to kill a 
man for his crimes would be a fitting, a reasonable custom if this world 
were all, if there were nought beyond. Then, see you, Father George, 
thou wouldst hasten the evil-doer into nothingness; now, dost thou 
-—_ him into felicity. Eh?—Am I not right—is it not so, holy 
ather?”’ ; 

‘* Andis such thy thought—thy true thought ?”’ inquired the Capuchin. 

“ I thank my stars it is, else [ had not held my trade so long. Pu- 
nishment! Bah! I call myself the rogue’s chamberlain, taking them 
from a wicked world, and putting them quietly to rest. When he who 
signs the warrant for their exit—and, thinking closely what we all are, 
’tis bold writing i’ faith—must some day die too, when the ermine 
tippet must, at some time, lie down with the hempen string, it is, me- 
thinks, a humorous way of punishment, this same hanging.” 

“ I tell thee, Jacques Tenebre,”’ cried the Priest, “‘ thy coarse facul- 
ties, made familiar with such scenes, cannot apprehend their awfulness 
—their public use. The example that-——” 

“ Ho! hold you there, Father—example! *Tis @ brave example to 
throttle a man in the public streets: why, I know the faces of my au- 
diences as well as Dominique did. I can show you a hundred who 
never fail at the gallows’ foot to come and gather good example. Do 
you think, most holy father, that the mob of Paris come to a hanging as 
to a sermon—to amend their lives at the gibbet? No: many come as 
they would take an extra dram ; it gives their blood a fillip—stirs them 
for an hour or two: many to see a fellow-man act a scene which they 
themselves must one day undergo: many, as to the puppets and ballad- 
singers at the Pont Neuf: but, for example, why, Father, as I am an 
honest executioner, I have in my day done my office upon twenty, all 
“a whom were the constant visiters of years’ standing at my morning 

evees.”’ 

‘ Ts it possible ?”’ asked the Monk. 

“ Believe the hangman,”’ answered Jacques Tenebree. 

“And thou wouldst punish no evil-doer with death?” inquired 
Father George. 

“ As I am an honest minister of the law, and live by rope, not I—for 
this sufficient reason: nature having made death the punishment of all 
men, it is too good a portion for rogues; the more especially when soft- 
ened by the discourses of thy brotherhood.”’ 

- _ thou wouldst hang no man?” again asked the Friar with rising 
wrath. 

“ Though I speak it to my loss,’’ cried Jacques, “ not I!” 

“ Jacques Tenebrae, for the wickedness of thy heart,” exclaimed the 
Capuchin, “ I command thee, for penance, to pronounce every morn and 
nig forty aves, five-and-thirty paternosters, é 

he door was suddenly opened, and Seraphe, the gaoler, unceremo- 
niously entering the apartment, cut short the sentence of the Monk. 

“ What is this?’’ asked the unshaken Jacques, taking a paper from 
the hands of the turnkey. 

at ~wasenc § for to-morrow,’’ answered Seraphe, and his eyes 
wandered towards Narcisse, who sat, as in a stupor, wholly unconscious 





of the late animated controversy. 
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“* Very pe answered Jacques, and Seraphe took his leave. 
“ Pather, I'll think of your penance, and mend my opinions. Narcisse ! 
Ho, boy—a draught of wine, and then you must back to bed.” Sayin 
this, Tenebre filled the prisoner’s glass, and, whilst he emptied it, lean 
back in his chair to read the paper. 

It was a warrant commanding that, at to-morrow noon, the prisoner 
Narcisse, hitherto stubborn and silent on the murder of the Jew, be 
racked that he might confess. ‘Time was taken to consider the case of 
the Count de Loire, 


Cuap. IX. 


** And no one—no one been to-day ?”’ asked the miserable Narcisse. 
** No one?” 

*€ You have friends in Paris, then?” 

** No, no—none—not one,” answered the youth, and he fixed his 
blue eyes upon the speaker, and the tears poured down his white, mo- 
tionless face. 

It was the evening of the day following the receipt of the warrant, 
and the cruelty therein commanded had been fearfully fulfilled. Nar- 
cisse was bound and tortured—his lips were white with agony, but 
nothing escaped them to accuse the murderer; when the torment was 
most terrible, and life was all but torn from him, he uttered one word, 
and fainted—that word was “‘ Antoinette.”” The miserable, outraged 
wretch was unbound, and carried to his straw. It was sunset, and the 
daughter of Pierre Tenebree—the indulgence had been obtained by the 
interest of her father—stood beside the pallet of the prisoner; he lay 
moaning in helpless misery ; but was silent, anda smile flickered in 
his ashy face when he heard the soft, sweet, compassionate voice of the 
maiden. She had brought a cordial for the wounded prisoner, and 
knelt beside his straw to offer it tohim. He touched it with his lips, 
and again cried—‘* And no one—no one been to-day ?” 

* No one,” answered Seraphe. ‘* What people did you expect ?”’ 

Narcisse replied not to the question, but muttered to himself—‘ He 
might have come.’’ He then fixed his eyes on Antoinette ; they seemed 
to be lighted with new intelligence as they gazed upon her, “ I can 
die so—so,” cried Narcisse. 

“There is pardon, full pardon,” said Antoinette, “ if thou wilt 
confess.” 

“* Confess—what?” asked Narcisse. 

* All thou knowest about this sad mischance—the death of Aaron, 
Poor lad! thou hast suffered, and wilt suffer, for ungrateful wickedness, 
Dost thou not perceive thou art left in misery, deserted at thy need ?” 

‘* Speak—speak—speak !”? cried Narcisse, as the maiden suddenly 
peneed.. “ The brook—the swinging boughs—and the bird in the 
bush—I loved to hear them; but, [ think, your words are better than 
all—better—better.”’ 

“ Do not cast away thy life,” urged Antoinette; “let the guilty 
suffer.” 

“* What is my life ?”? asked Narcisse: “a straw—a feather—a torn 
rag.” 

“ Not so, not so,” said the maiden; “thou mayest go back to the 
world, and dwell in happiness. Become a worthy citizea——”’ 
a2 
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“ Keep my coach and horses, who can tell?” cried Narcisse. : 

“Speak the*truth,” said Antoinette; ‘ God and man demand it 
of thee.” 

“The truth! What is it?” asked Narcisse. “God knows it: and 
for man, though he had torn away my legs and arms, could he find it? 
The judges hunt for truth in the marrow of a man—but is it there?” 
Narcisse uttered these words in a scream of anguish, then lay exhausted, 
moaning in the straw. Again Antoinette stooped by his side, and with 
the cordial wetted his lips and chafed his brow and temples. 

“ God help thee!” prayed the maiden, and she rose to depart. 

* Antoinette!” cri aio, in a tone of appealing — and 
the girl paused. “Tell me—one word—did they send you for tor- 
ture, eh?” 

“ Torture, Narcisse!’’ said Seraphe, who stood in a corner of the 
dungeon: “ has she not relieved you ?”’ 

“* When they did their worst,” said Narcisse, looking at Antoinette, 
“it was nothing—iron and rope, I hardly felt ’em—and the fellow in 
a hood whispered and shook his. hand to pray and then frighten the 
truth—as they called it—from me; but now they have sent you—you 
—with your eyes like stars, and words of honey, to make the fool con- 
fess,—but no, no, no !’’ cried Narcisse, stubbornly ; and then he sighed 
—* that you should be with my judges !” 

“ Do not think it, Narcisse: I came in pity of your misery ;—though 
Iam the daughter of Jacques Tenebre, I am not the hireling of the 
law,”’ said Antoinette, and her pale face was for an instant flushed 
with emotion. 

** Pity! pity!’ cried Narcisse: “ then thou hast a heart—do they 
not call it so?—a heart for me ?” 

“I hope a heart for all like thee,—miserabie and, as I think, op- 
pressed—the poor dupe, the faithful, unthinking, instrument of crafty 
evil.” With these words Antoinette turned from the prisoner, and was 
about to quit the dungeon, when the friar George, followed by two 
strangers, entered the cell. Antoinette stepped back, and turned her 
face from the glare of a torch carried by one of the gaolers. 

** Save ye, daughter!” said the Capuchin; and Antoinette, bowing 
a meck acknowledgment of the greeting, glided from the dungeon. 
“* This is the culprit,”’ observed the Monk, in a low voice, drawing near 
to the couch of Narcisse. 

** Has he confessed?” asked one of the visiters, in a loud whisper. 

“* Wickedly stubborn,” replied the Monk, ‘ Nought has been left 
untried to come at the truth.” 

** And yet he has not relented !’’ cried the stranger, in astonishment. 

** Come, we have seen enough !”’ said the second visiter, pulling the 
cloak of his companion. ‘ Come!” 

As he spoke, Narcisse unclosed. his eyes, and, in his low chuckle, 
cried, “ He’s come—he’s come !”” 

“ What sayest thou?” asked the Capuchin, and he bent towards 
Narcisse. 

“ He’s come—come!” answered the culprit. “I knew it—was 
sure of it!” 

** Who is come, my child? Tell me—who? S to thy ghostly 
father; and the Monk knelt besid2 Narcisse, and bent his ear to the 
lips of the criminal, ‘ Speak—what meanest thou, poor sufferer?” 
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“ Quick—quick !’?: muttered Belleville to the Marquis; for De la 
Jonquille had compelled the Chevalier, half by persuasion and half by 
taunting sarcasm, to venture into the prison to look comfort to his faith- 
ful servant, tortured for his master’s act. ‘ Quick—let us go!” 

De la Jonquille stood unmoved, gazing upon the Capuchin and the 

risoner. 

“ Tell me what weighs upon thy crushed, thy broken heart,” mur- 
mured the priest to Narcisse ; who replied to his exhortations and his 
prayers with a scornful laugh. The priest hastily rose, and, looking 
towards the strangers, stretched his hand above the scoffing criminal. 
“ This is horrible !”” said the Capuchin. 

“ And after all the cares of justice—after all the pains bestowed upon 
him, to be still obdurate! ’°Tis an afflicting spectacle!” cried De la 
Junquille. 

“‘ Nought is so wicked as the human heart,” pronounced the Capu- 
chin, with great fervour. ‘‘ Nought so vile and ignorant.” 

“ It is hard to look upon this broken wretch—you do not mark him,” 
said De la Jonquille to the Chevalier—* and deny thy melancholy creed, 
most holy Father.” 

“* Has the prisoner no friends—no kindred ?” asked Belleville. 

“ None—none,”’ cried Narcisse from his straw, and his master shud- 
dered at his voice. 

‘None, my poor fellow ?” said De la Jonquille, stooping close to him. 

“* Yes—yes—one—one,”’ answered Narcisse. 

** And who is he ?—Speak! I command ye!’ shouted the Capuchin. 
** Who is this friend ?”’ 

* God !” replied Narcisse. 

** He is stubborn, and will not confess,’’ said the Capuchin to the 
strangers, and, with resentment in his sallow face, he passed from the 
dungeon. 

“ Farewell!” cried De la Jonquille, casting a look towards the 
criminal, who answered not. 

** Farewell!’? cried the Chevalier, and his voice trembled, and he did 
not dare to meet the eyes of his faithful, outraged servant. 

“* Farewell!” answered Narcisse, and the door of the dungeon closed 
upon him. As it closed, the prisoner swallowed the gift of the Marquis 
de la Jonquille. 

“ Who—who was that maiden in the dungeon?” asked Belleville, 
as he stepped from the cell. 

** A fair, good girl—a flower springing from a rock of flint,” answered 
the Capuchin. 

“ But who is she—whence comes she? What a noble presence!” 
cried the Chevalier; and, in his admiration of the beautiful Antoinette, 
Narcisse was instantly forgotten. 

“‘ Doubtless, a lady of a first house: one of the seraphic, benevolent 
souls, who quit the home of luxury to haunt a prison—who leave the 
heartless fopperies of the mode, to come and hear the prayers of penitent 
guilt, to whisper consolation to afflicted innocence. She must be one 
of these,” said the Marquis. 

“* Her face, her air, every gesture, declares her to be noble,” cried 
Belleville. “ Who can she be?” 

“ Guess,”’ said De la Jonquille, with a smiling face, taking his friend 
aside. Guess, who should she be?” 
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“I know not—plagne me not with riddles—tell me, for I am in 
torture——” 

“‘ Are you, i’ faith? Then hast thou changed lots with Narcisse, 
for he, or I mistake not, is, ere this, relieved. Why, Belleville——” 

* Are you mad,” exclaimed the Chevalier, “ to speak my name, and 
here ?”’ 

“ Why not here?’ Dost think it a charm to bring the roof upon thy 
head? But for the girl—for the lady. Was ever fortune so auspicious 
toa lover! Now canst thou doa gallant, dainty bit of service,” cried 
the Marquis. 

*€ Speak—in the devil’s name——” 

= Hush!” exclaimed De la Jonquille—“ be chary of such vulgar 
conjurations. Thou dost remember—yes, thou canst not have forgotten 
Eugene de Loire.” 

“ Have done with this untimely jesting: forgotten him! Well ?” 

“ He had, you know, a lady-love, one Claire de Merival—there was 
a certain diamond necklace——” 

“ De la Jonquille!” exclaimed the Chevalier. 

‘Silence! silence! my best of friends,” said the Marquis, with mock 
apprehension—* in this place, I pray thee, handle my delicate name as 
thou wouldst touch a rose-leaf: thou mightest escape, but, discovered 
here, my doom is certain. Shall I finish my story ?” 

“« Go on,” cried Belleville, moodily. 

** Eugene de Loire is at this moment prisoner here, charged—perhaps 
thou hast heard the story—with killing an old rat of a goldsmith, one 
Aaron Ezra, of the Quai des Orfévres: ’tis thought that he is act 
altogether guilty of the crime, and that a simple fellow—they put him 
to the torture this morning—could, if he would, denounce the true villain. 
Well, what more likely than a visit from Claire de Merival, the affianced 
bride, to her plighted lord, the Count de Loire ?—what more natural 
than that she should add her supplications, her prayers, or threats, to 
the tender wisdom, the affectionate zeal of the law, as already tried, 
and found ineffectual—such is the stubbornness of guilt—on the limbs 
of the low domestic, wretched Narcisse ?’’ 

“ Thou dost not mean to say ‘twas the Lady Claire in the dungeon 
of—of. ce 

“Of the murderer?” said the Marquis. “ To declare to you my 
simple soul, | have beaten my brains, and, to my mind, she can be no 
other than that bright, soft-hearted damsel.” 

** |mpossible!”’ cried Belleville. 

“ Why?” 

** T have seen the Lady Claire, and know it was not she,”’ replied the 
Chevalier. 

“No! Tut! the Monk is gone, or " 

“ No matter; let us go, too: I was a fool to be brought hither si 

** And is such my recompense for the angelic vision that has blessed 
thine eyes? Who could the lady be? Stay: I think I know this 
honest, open face ;”” and De la Jonquille pointed to a man advancing 
towards them. “ Dost thou ?” 

* Not L.”’ 

* Let us inquire of him:”’ and the Marquis advanced to meet Jacques 
Tenebrae, the hangman of Paris. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MANAGER'S NOTE-BOOK.—NO, XI.* 


NELL GWYNN. 


Tas extraordinary woman has had many biographers. Those who 
wrote to court favour, when she was the King’s mistress, flattered her, 
or rather the King; for flattery had no weight with Nell. They gave 
her noble lineage, superior genius, elegant manners, wit, beauty, &. &c. 
Her opponents fixed her birth in a cellar, in the coal-yard, in Drury 
Lane ; some said she was born in a common sewer, others that her mother 
died drunk in the street, and that Nell herself was a cinder-wench, 

From the statements however of authors of known veracity, among 
whom are Bishop Burnet, Sir Charles Sedley, Pepys, Evelyn, &c. &c., 
there is not a doubt but the place of her birth was Pipe Street, Here- 
ford, where she was born about the year 1642. Her parents were of the 
lowest rank. Thence, by one of the many transitions which transplant 
individuals of the labouring class from one place to another, she came, 
with her parents, to London. They took up their abode in Drury Lane, 
and kept a fruit-stall in Covent Garden. Nell’s education was totally 
neglected (no Sunday or National schools then), and at rather an early 
age she was sent to service. Her mistress had a penchant for an in- 
mate of her house, a Counsellor Deveil, and observing that this man o’ 
the law cast a favourable eye on her little maid, she turned her out of 
doors, and told her parents that the lawyer had seduced her. They 
consequently hesitated at receiving her; this Nell’s high spirit could 
not brook, and she left them, aoe with a few pounds given her by 
Deveil, set up in business for herself— 

Whose first employment was, with open throat, 

To cry fresh herrings, even ten a groat ; 
and sold fish about the streets. At night she rambled from tavern to 
tavern, entertaining the company with songs. One of her principal 
haunts was the Gun, at Pimlico, to which the beaux of that day used 
to resort, and, under the denomination of innocent amusements, com- 
mitted all sorts of excesses. The sweet voice, pretty petite figure, smart 
manner, and becoming dress of Nelly (a broad brimmed hat and flow- 
ing ribbons, scarlet jacket and petticoats but just reaching her knees), 
attracted general attention, and eventually led her into a line of life not 
the most reputable or respectable. 

Her next occupation, or, perhaps, blended with her less decent call- 
ing, was that of an orange girl in the king’s playhouse. 

“ The orange-basket her fair arm did suit, 
Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit. 
This first step raised, to the wondering pit she sold 
Her lovely fruit smiling with streaks of gold. 
Fate now for her did its whole force engage, 
And from the pit she mounted to the stage ; 
Then in full lustre did her glories shine, 
And long eclipsed, spread forth their light divine. 
There Hart’s and Rowley’s soul she did ensnare, 
And made a king the rival of a player.” 


Thus said Rochester. 
* Continued from No, ccxii., page 540. 
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It seems pretty certain that it was with the hope of getting on the stage, 
she entered the playhouse as a seller of oranges. Her first step was to 
invite Betterton to - lodgings in Drury Lane to hear her recite. He 

ve her no encouragement, either professional or personal, being at 
that time entirely devoted to Mrs. Elizabeth Barry. Thus her scheme 
in the outset failed. She soon, however, made her way behind the 
scenes, got acquainted with Hart, who soon became not only her in- 
structor, but her lover,and proposed to bring her forward; but, within 
a few days of her intended début, her old friend Deveil carried her off 
to Richmond, where they remained a fortnight. Malone says that Hart 
was her seducer, but he must be in error. Shortly after her return 
to town she commenced actress at the king’s playhouse, 1663, at which 
she was certainly the mistress cf Hart, and about twenty-one years 
of age. 

She soon became a great favourite. Dryden took a great liking to 
her : he allotted her the most showy, fantastic, and alluring parts in his 
comedies. He wrote prologues and epilogues expressly for her; and, 
probably, as he was an acknowledged man of gallantry, was not wholly 
disinterested in his partiality. 

In 1665, Pepys says, ‘‘ the pretty, witty Nelly and young Marshall 
sat near him, at the Duke’s Theatre, a most pretty woman.” In the 
next year, when she played Florimel, “so great a performance in a 
comic part,” he says, “ was never, I believe, seen in the whole world 
before, as Nell do this—both as a mad girl, and, best of all, when she 
comes on as a gallant.”” Shortly after he tells us he saw her standing 
at the door of her lodgings in hen Lane, in her sleeves and bodice, 
and she seemed a mighty pretty creature. Scarcely a month after, he 
heard that Lord Buckhurst had got her away from the king’s playhouse, 
allowed her a hundred a-year, and that she would act no more; but, in 
less than a month, she returned to the theatre, and Hart, her former 
admirer, now hated her. Pepys must have been on good terms with an 
actress of the name of Knipp, for he relates that she took him into the 
tyring-room, or women’s shifft, as he calls it, “* where Nell was dressing 
herself, and was all unready—that she was very pretty—prettier than 
he thought her. To see how they were both painted,” says he, “* ’twould 
have made a man mad. How I did loathe them !—how the men talk 
who come among them !—how poor in clothes, though they make such 
a great show at night! and how Nell cursed because there was a bad 

it!’? Dryden said in the early part of 1668 Nell was Lord Buck- 
urst’s mistress, and that Charles sent his lordship on a sleeveless 
errand to France, that he might have access to her. hat led her the 
way to the monarch’s bed was the following whimsical circumstance, 
which, while it marks the dissipation of Charles, gives no indifferent 
impression of the stage, and the taste of the audiences of that day. 
oakes, a great favourite of the Duke’s Theatre, had appeared in 
an enormous hat, which tickled the audience so much, as to help off a 
bad play by the effect of it. Dryden, whose necessities made him very 
often stoop to the whim ofthe times, or, as he more elegantly says, 
“ and often put his follies on to please,” caused a hat to 
nearly fifteen feet in circumference, and when Nell appeared to speak the 
epilogue, with this enormous thing upon her head, the brim stretched 
out to its utmost horizontal extension, the whole house was convulsed 
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with laughter ; even the actors giggled. The merriest monarch alive was 
present, and laughed as heartily as his subjects ; it was beyond “* Odso and: 
Odsfish!’? Immedietely after the play, he went behind the scenes and 
took Nell away with him to supper at a tavern, where, not having money, 
Nelly herself was ers to pay the bill. 

Tragedy was certainly not our heroine’s forte; but so very successful 
was she in epilogue speaking, that when Dryden produced in February, 
1669, his “ Tyrannic Love,” he assigned to her a tragic part, Valeria, 
for the mere purpose of her speaking the epilogue. Valeria is killed 
_ the stage, and is about to be borne off, when she accosts the bearers 
with— 

“ Hold! are you mad? you damn’d, confounded dog, 
I am to rise and speak the epilogue.” 

Fielding must have had this in his recollection when he wrote “ Tom 
Thumb.” 

Valeria then addresses herself to the audience :— 


“‘T come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye, 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 
* * * * * * 
To tell you true, I walk, because I die, 
Out of my calling in a rr. 
O poet ! damn’d, dull poet, who could prove 
So senseless, to make Nelly die for love! 
Nay, what’s yet worse, to kill me in the prime 
Of Raster Term, in tart and cheesecake time. 
. * * * * x 
As for my epitaph, when I am gone, 
1’ll trust no poet, but will write my own. 
Here NE ty lies, who, tho’ she lived a slattern, 
Yet died a Princess acting in Saint Cattern.” 


It isevident there was no licenser at that time ! 

On the 8th of May, 1670, her eldest son, by King Charles the 
Second, was born, who was also his Majesty’s eldest natural son. The 
child was called Beauclerk, and christened after his royal father, Charles. 
At six years old he was created Baron Heddington and Earl of Bur- 
ford; and, in 1684, still further elevated as Duke of St. Alban’s, and, 
at the same time, appointed Registrar of the Court of Chancery, and 
Master Falconer of England—both being made hereditary offices. In 
April, 1694, he married Diana Vere, eldest daughter and coheir of | 
Aubrey Vere, Earl of Oxford. By that lady he had nine sons; he 
died, 11th of May, 1726. 

Nelly had another son, James, born in 1671, who died in 1680, in 
France, and her grandson attained the honour of prelacy, and became 
proprietor of that very Episcopal Palace which almost adjoined the 
humble cottage where his maternal ancestors first drew their breath.* 

According to the ordinary changes of human life, it might have been 
expected that, upon her elevation, she would have been proud, un- 
friendly, and ridiculous; the avenues of a theatre, the seminary in 
which she obtained her education, being not a amensreny A si school 
for mental improvement: but, much to her honour, she bore her good 


* In 1671, or thereabouts, Nelly was created one of the ladies of the Queen's 
privy chamber, under which title she was lodged at Whitehall.—Eo. 
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fortune as one by nature bred to it, and nobly belied the baseness of her 

igin. She showed neither pride, nor avarice, nor ostentation; served 
to the utmost of her power all her theatrical friends; paid her debt of 
gratitude to a oy, and — Lee and Otway. 

Burnet calls her the indiscreetest and wildest creature that was ever 
in a King’s Court, and was maintained at a great expense. The Duke 
of Buckingham, he says, told him that at first she asked only 500/, 
a-year; but, at the end of the fourth year, she had received from the 
King 60,000/, 

Throughout her whole life she continued negligent in her dress, but 
that might have arisen from the acknowledged fact that whatever she 
wore became her.* : 

The house in which she resided in 1671 formed part of the south 
side of St. James’s Square, now the south side of Pall Mall, the 
present south side of the square not being at that time built. The 
garden reached to the Mall, where Evelyn was walking, and says, “ I 
saw and heard a very familiar discourse between the king and Mrs. 
Nellie, as they call an impudent comedian, she yr! out of her 
garden, on a terrace at the top of the wall’s end, and (the king) stand- 
ing on the green walk under it—I was heartily sorry at the scene. The 
king walked away to the Duchess of Cleveland, another lady of plea- 
sure, and the curse of our nation.”’ 

The back rooms of this house were entirely lined with looking-glass. 
This is the only part of the south side of Pall Mall which is not 
Crown land. When given to Nell, it was made her freehold, and has from 
that period been alienated from the Crown. A house, rebuilt upon its 
site, was some years since occupied by Dr. Heberden, and is now a club. 

Madame Ellen Gwynne, for that was her title after she became the 
king’s mistress, quitted the stage in 1672. 

When she came into the king’s more immediate service, the gay 
monarch was surrounded by mistresses permanent and occasional. 
Most of them were guilty of infidelity towards him, but Ncily was con- 
stant and faithful to the last, and, by her amiable and engaging man- 
ners, superseded all his other mistresses. 

She was not only the favourite mistress of the monarch, but in a short 
time became the favourite of the people. Endowed with natural saga- 
city and wit, she made no ill use of them at Court. She never troubled 
her head with politics. She contented herself with her private amuse- 
ments, was munificent in her charities, sociable with her friends, and, 
what was rather extraordinary, piqued herself for a regard for the 
Church of England, contrary to the genius of the Court. When 
Daniel, Cromwell’s tall porter, was in Bedlam, he was allowed the use 
of books. The most conspicuous in his collection was a Bible given 
him by Nell Gwynn. 

When Nelly was one day detained on Ludgate Hill, by a crowd, she 
observed a bailiff rudely dragging a clergyman to prison. The grief 
depicted in his countenance claimed her attention ; she immediately in- 
quired into his situation, liberated him, and even procured him promotion. 





* In the Garrick Club Collection there are two pictures of Nell 
tainly not the least resembling each other. The larger picture, said to be a por- 
trait of her, is very remarkable in the particular of carelessness of dress, and proves 
not only that whatever Nelly wore became her, but that whatever she did not 
wear produced an equally striking effect.—Eb. 
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It is also recorded of her, that g through Oxford, she was in- 
sulted by the mob, who mistook her for the Duchess of Portsmouth ; 
upon which she said, “* Pray, good people, be civil, J am the Protestant 
courtesan”—(the duchess was a Frenchwoman, and a papist): she was 
immediately allowed to proceed, among the cheers of the people. 

She was low in stature, and what the French call mignonne and 
piquante, well formed, handsome, but red haired, and rather en bon 

j* of the enjoué she was a complete mistress. Airy, fantastic, 
and sprightly, she sang, danced, and was exactly made for acting light, 
showy characters, filling them up, as far as they went, most effectually. 
On the front of Bagnigge Wells, one of her country houses, where she 
entertained the king with concerts, there was a bust of her, and, though 
it was wretchedly executed, it confirmed the correctness of Lely’s pen- 
cil. She had remarkably lively eyes, but so small they were almost in- 
visible when she laughed ; and a foot, the least of any woman in England. 

She had an infinity of humour, and some wit. To one of her portraits 
is affixed— 

“ The sculptor’s part is done, the features hit 
Of Madam Gwynn—no art can show her wit.” 


She generally kept her place at table with the King, Rochester, Shaftes- 
bury, Buckingham, and others, till their conversation became too lively ; 
she then invariably retired, though frequently pressed by her royal pro- 
tector to remain and hear it out. In drinking her health after dinner, 
originated the now exploded custom of giving toasts. 

A letter of Nell Gwynn’s, of which the following is a copy, was in 
the possession of the Vice-Provost of Eton, in 1774. 


“ Windsor, Burford House, April 14, 1684. 

“ Madam,—I have received y* letter, and I desire y* would speake to my 
Ladie Williams to send me the Gold Sheffe, and a note with it, because I 
must sign it, then she shall have her money y® next day of Mr. Trant. 
Pray tell her Ladieship that I will send her a note of what qualitie of things 
I'll have bought, if her Ladieship will put herself to the trouble to buy them: 
when they are bought, I will sign a note for her to be paid. Pray, madam, 
let your man go on with my sedan, and send Potier and Mr. Coker down to 
me, for I want them both. The bill is very dear to bayle y°® Plate, but ne- 
cessity hath no law. I am afraid, M™ you have forgot my mantle, 
which you were to line with musk-colour’d sattin, and all my other things, 
for you send me noe patterns, nor answer. Monsieur Lainey is going away. 
Pray send me word about your son Griffin, for his Majestie is mighty well 
pleased that he will go along with my Lord Duke. Iam afraid youare so 
much taken up with your owne house, that you forgot my business. My 
service to dear Lord Kildare, and tell him I love him with all my heart. 
Pray, M™ see that Potier brings now all my things with him: my Lord 
Duke’s Bed, &c. If he hath not made them all up, he may doe that here ; 
for if Idoe not get my things out of his hands now, I shall not have them 
untill this time twelvemonth. The Duke brought me down with him my 
crochet of diamonds, and I love it the better because he brought it. Mr. 
Lumley and everybody else will tell you, that it is the finest thing that ever 
was seen. Good M™ speak to Mr. Beaver to come down too, that I may 
bespeak a ring for the Duke of Grafton, before he goes into France. 


* In the large picture before noticed the hair is black ; while, on the contrary, 
in the small portrait in the collection, the figure appears more in accordance with 
this description ; and the hair, if not red, is at least auburn. The authenticated 
picture of Sir Peter Lely represents her with light hair.—Ep. 
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* I have gontinued extream ill since you leaft me, and am soe still. I 
have sent to London for a D'.—I believe I shall die. My service to the 
Dutchess of Norfolk, and tell her I am as sick as her Grace, but doe not 
know what I ayle, although shee does, at which I am overjoyed. 

“* Pray tell my Ladie Williams that the King’s mistresses are all accounted 
ill-paymasters; but shee shall have the money the next day after I have 
the stuffe. Here is a sad slaughter at Windsor, the young mens taking 
y" leaves, and going to France; and, although they are noneof my lovers, 

et Iam loath to part with y’ men. Mrs. Jennings, I love you with all my 
at and soe good by. Let me have an answer to this letter. “4a 


‘* These for Madam Jennings, over against the 
“ Tun Tavern, in Jermin Street, London.” 


Lord Chancellor Hyde complained that he had to wait in a courte- 
san’s ante-chamber two hours, and then to flatter Nell Gwynn, or he 
would not have been permitted’to read to the king and her, zn bed, the 
treaty of peace with Spain: Nell holding the ink-bottle, and giving 
Charles the pen to affix his signature to the deed. 

Of Charles, whose indolence is notorious, Andrew Marvell, in his 
poem of “ Royal Resolutions,” makes the King say— 


“ T’ll wholly abandon all public affairs, 
And pass all my time among buffoons and players, 
And saunter to Nell, when I should say my prayers.” 


In 1686 it was stated that Dryden, his two sons, and Mistress Nelly, 
mistress to the late king, were said to go to mass: * Such proselytes,” 
says Evelyn, “* were no great loss to the church.” 

Nelly lived to see the total decline of the illustrious family, the head 
of which had raised her to rank and fortune, and had the good sense to 
avoid dabbling in the politics of those times, and exposing herself to dan- 
ger without benefiting either party. After the king’s death, which took 

lace in February, 7, 1685, (nearly his last words were, take care of 
Nelly, she secluded herself at her house in Pall Mall, and maintained 
an unimpeached fidelity to the King’s memory till she died in 1687. 
Her funeral was conducted with great solemnity, at the parish church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

Doctor Thomas Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
preached her funeral sermon, or, according to the narrow preju- 
dices of some, a fulsome panegyric upon her and her profession ; 
and the Earl of Jersey, who wanted to prefer Dr. Scott of St. Giles, 
brought forward this funeral sermon on Ellen Gwynn, as an objection 
to his promotion; but Mary, with that liberality which distinguished 
her character, defended him, ‘‘ It was a sign,” she said, “that she 
died penitent ; for, if I can read a man’s heart through his looks, had 
she not made a truly pious and Christian end, the doctor would never 
have been induced to speak so well of her.” 

There is a tradition that Chelsea College owes its rise to the patriotic 
exertions of Nell ; a public-house still exists at no great distance from 
the hospital with her portrait for a sign, with an inscription ascribing to 
her the merit of its foundation. The anonymous author of her life states 
that it was at her instigation this noble charity was instituted. It is 
reported that one day a poor man came to her coach-door soliciting 
charity ; she inquired into his story; he said he had been wounded in 
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the civil wars in defence of the royal cause. His statement greatly 
affected her benevolent heart ; she considered that, besides the hardship 
of being exposed to beggary by wounds received in defence of their 
country, it seemed to be monstrous ingratitude in the government to 
suffer those to perish who stood up in its defence. arm with this 
reflection and the overflowings of pity, she hurried to the king and 
represented the misery in which she found an old servant, entreated 
that he would order some plan to be submitted to him towards support- 
ing those unfortunate sons of valour whose old age, wounds, or infirmi- 
ties rendered them unfit for service, so that they might not close their 
days repining against fortune; and be oppressed with the misery of want. 

Another account states, with somewhat more probability, that when 
the garrison was withdrawn from Tangier, there was among them a 
considerable number of aged and diseased persons ; it was therefore pro- 
posed to build an hospital for them, and the King, being applied to for a 
piece of ground for the site, offered the spot where King James’s College 
stood, and which had been lately used as a prison, but recollecting him- 
self, he said—‘ Odso! I have already given that land to Nell, here!” 
She, who was one of the most generous and benevolent of human beings, 
said—“ Have you, Charles? then I will return it to you again for 
this purpose,” and the hospital was accordingly erected, and the King 
gave her in lieu, the house in Pall Mall. 

Evelyn says that the design of Chelsea Hospital originated with Sir 
Stephen Fox, that it was begun in 1682, and not finished until 1690. 

Nell Gwynn lived at Chelsea, near a place called Sand’s End. The 
house, which is of venerable appearance, is called Sandford Manor 
House, standing about a hundred yards to the left of Stanley Bridge 
in the King’s Road, adjoining the present Imperial Gas Works; before 
it are still extant four fine walnut-trees planted by royal hands. 

Lyson says that Nell Gwynn was drawn sitting by the water-side at 
Chelsea by the Neat Houses, in 1769 ; the Neat Houses were on Mill- 
bank, near the wooden bridge, called Chelsea Bridge, in Pimlico. 

In 1812 a pamphlet was sold at Dowdswell’s sale, called “* An Ac- 
count of the late most doleful and lamentable Tragedy of Old Madam 
Gwynn, Mother of Nell Gwynn, who was unfortunately drowned in a 
fish pond, near the Neat House ;” folio, no date (1679). 

The family estate of the Duke of St. Alban’s, near Nottingham, was 
derived from the frolicsome bequest of Charles to Nell Gwynn, who 
gave her as much land as she could ride round in a day! From the 
scantiness of this domain it appears either that she was not a very adven- 
turous horsewoman, or proves, what has been repeatedly said of her, 
that she was by no means mercenary. 

The following is a copy of her will extracted from the registry of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury:— 


“In the name of God, Amen,—I, Ellen Gwynne, of the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and county of Middlesex, spinster, this ninth day of 
July, one thousand six hundred and eighty-seven, do make this my 
will and testament, and do revoke all former wills. 

“First, in the hope of a joyful resurrection, I do recommend myself 
whence I came, my soul unto the hands of Almighty God, and my y 
unto the earth to be decently buried at the discretion of my executors here- 
inafter named ; and as for all such houses, lands, tenements, offices, places, 
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pensions, annuities, and hereditaments whatsoever, in England, Ireland, or 
elsewhere, wherein I, or my heirs, or any to the use of as in trust for me 
or my heirs, hath, have, or may or ought to have any estate, right, 
claim, or demand whatsoever, of fee simple or freehold, I give and devise the 
same, all and wholly, to my dear natural son, his Grace, the Duke of St. 
Alban’s, and to the heirs of his body ; and as for all, and all manner of my 
jewels, plate, household stuff, goods, chattels, credits, and other estate what- 
soever, I give and bequeath the same and every part and parcel thereof to 
my executors hereinafter named, in and upon, and by way of trust, for 
my said dear son, his executors, administrators, and assigns, and to and for 
his and their own sole and peculiar benefit and advantage, in such manner 
as is hereinafier expressed ; and I do hereby constitute the Right Hon. 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke ; the Hon. Sir Robert Sawyer, Knight; his 
Majestie’s Attorney General; and the Hon. Henry Sydney, Esquire ; to be 
my executors of this my last will and testament, desiring them to please to 
—T and undertake the execution hereof, in trust, as afore-mentioned ; 
and I do give and bequeath to the several persons in the schedule hereunto 
annexed, the several legacies and sums of money therein expressed or men- 
tioned ; and my further will and mind (anything above notwithstanding) is, 
that if my said dear son happen to depart this natural life without issue, 
then living, or such issue die without issue, then, and in such case, all and 
all manner of my estate ‘above devised to him, and in case my said natural 
son die before the age of one and eorytny then also all my personal 
estate devised to my said executors, not before then by my said dear son’s 
and his issue, and my said executors, and the executors or administrators 
of the survivor of them, or by some of them, otherwise lawfully and fairly 
devised or disposed of, shall remain, go or be to my said executors, their 
heirs, executors, or administrators respectively, in trust of and for answer- 
ing, paying, and satisfying all and every and all manner of m gifs, 
legacies, and directions, that at any time hereafter during my lif® shall be 
by me anywise mentioned or given in or by any codicils or schedules, to be 
hereto annexed ; and lastly, that my said executors shall have all and every 
of them, one hundred pounds a-piece of lawful money, in consideration of 
their care and trouble herein ; and furthermore, all their several and respec- 
tive expenses and charges in and about the execution of this my will. In 
witness of all which I hereto set my hand and seal the day and year first 
above- mentioned. “KE. G, 

“ Signed, sealed, published and declared in the presence of us, who at the 
same time subscribe our names also in her presence, Lucy Hamilton, 
— a Edward Wyborne, John Warner, William Scarborough, 

ames . 


“The last request of Mrs. Ellen Gwynn to his Grace the Duke of St. 
Alban’s, made October the 10th, one thousand six hundred and eighty- 
seven. 

“1. I desire I may be buried in the chancel of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

**2,. That Dr. Tenison may preach my funeral sermon. 

“3. That there may be a decent pulpit-cloth and cushion given to St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

**4, That he would give one hundred pounds for the use of the poor of 
the said St. Martin’s, and St. James's, Westminster, to be given into the 
hands of the said Dr. Tenison, to be disposed of at his discretion, for taking 
any poor debtors of the said parish out of prison, and for clothes this winter, 
and other necessaries as he shall find most fit. 

“5. That for showing my charity for those who differ from me in religion, 
I desire fifty pounds may be put in the hands of Dr. Tenison, and Mr. 
Warner, who, taking to them any two persons of the Roman religion, ma 
dis of it for the use of the poor of that religion, inhabitants of the pari 
of St. James’s, aforesaid. 
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“6, That Mrs. Rose Forster may have two hundred pounds given her 
time within a year after my decease. alt 
; ” ze That Joe, my porter, may have ten pounds given him. My request is 

urther— 

“8, That my present hurses may have ten pounds each and mourning, 
besides their wages due to them. 

“9. That my present servants may have mourning each, and a year’s 
wages besides their wages due. 

‘10, That the Lady Fairborne may have fifty pounds given her to buy a 
ring. 

‘“‘11. That my kinsman, Mr. Cholmley, may have one hundred pounds 
given to him within a year after my death. 

“12, That his Grace would please to lay out pany pounds yearly for 
relieving of poor debtors out of prison every Christmas-day. 

“13. That Mr. John Warner have fifty pounds given him to buy a ring. 

“14, That Lady Hollyman may have the pension of two shillings a-week 
continued to her during the said lady’s life. 

“October 18, 1787, This request was attested and acknowledged in 
the presence of us John Hetherington, Hannah Grace, and 
Daniel Dyer. 

** December 5th, 1687. 

“Ido consent that this paper of request be made a codicil to Mrs. 
Gwynn’s will. “S. ALBANS, 

“To this are appended the probate and an attestation of being a true copy.” 





ALEXANDER POPE. 


Mr. Pope was born on the 24th of March, 1762. When he grew 
up, he studied as an artist, and was enabled at an early age to obtain a 
respectable living by painting portraits, many of which are extant and 
do him great credit. He was, however, a fond of the drama, 
and was the hero of a private theatre. In 1782, he quitted his native 
city and settled in Dublin, where he enjoyed a high reputation and ex- 
tensive practice. 

Mr. Pope having been married thrice, it will be best here to notice the 
first object of his affection. Miss Elizabeth Younge was born in the 
year 1740, in the vicinity of Old Gravel Lane, Southwark, where the 
first seeds of her education were sown at a day-school among the children 
of mechanics, where she exhibited talents far above her associates. 
She was subsequently apprenticed to a milliner; and, losing her parents 
very early in life, had to support herself by her needle, and contrived to 
keep up a very respectable appearance. She had a great taste for 
reading, and devoted every leisure moment to the study of our best poets, 
particularly the dramatic ones; and having become intimate with a 
fellow-workwoman, the daughter of Thompson, the actor, through his 
introduction she had an interview with George Garrick, who, being 
pleased with her rehearsing, took her to his brother David. 

Garrick happened just at that time to be looking out for somebody 
whom he could put before the public to curb the occasional airs of some 
of his heroines. Miss Younge read and rehearsed several characters to 
him, among the rest, Imogen, with which he was so delighted, that he 
immediately engaged her at two pounds a-week, fixed on Imogen for her 
opening part, and congratulated himself on having found exactly the per- 
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son he was in search of. Garrick took great pains in Spe her, 


and finding her uncommonly quick both in acquiring and com nd- 
ing, made her study most of the principal acting parts, so that when 
either of his players was really ill or fancied herself so, Miss Younge 
“_— be ready and supply her place. 

iss Younge made her début in Imogen, on the Drury Lane stage, 
on the 22nd of October, 1768, which she repeated five times, but her 
name was not announced until her fifth a nce, Her second part 
was Jane Shore, to Barry’s Hastings, and Mrs. Barry’s Alicia; and on 
the 15th of December, Ovisa, in the new play of “ Zingis.”” 

Miss Younge was above the middle height, and altogether finely 
formed about the neck and shoulders; there was a roundness and pre- 
cision in her speaking, and her manner was commanding ; and though 
her face was not handsome, it was expressive. 

She was so very successful in her first appearance that her salary was 
raised, after a night or two of acting, to three pounds, and at the end of 
the season to five pounds, unsolicited! She took a benefit the first 
season, played Imogen, spoke “ Bucks, have at ye all !”” with alterations 
by the author, and acted Perditta in “ Florizel and Perdita,” from Shak- 
speare’s “‘ Winter’s Tale.” 

Love engaged her for his Richmond Theatre in the summer of 1769 ; 
and she returned to her Drury Lane engagement greatly improved by 
practice. At the end of the second season, having got into great estima- 
tion with the public, she applied to Garrick for a trifling increase of 
salary, which he refused, and they parted for thirty shillings. She en- 

ged in Dublin the following winter; was there, the original Lady 
Rodol ha Lumbercourt, in Macklin’s “Man of the World,” then 
brought out under the title of the “True Born Scotchman.” Garrick 
soon regretted her loss, and —— ed her the following summer upon 
her own terms: when it was concluded, he wrote te her as follows :— 


“ Miss Younge, belonging to the Theatre, King Street, Bristol.” 


“Dear Madam,—I am greatly obliged to you for your polite letter, and I 
sincerely congratulate both you and the managers of Drury Lane Theatre 
upon your return to England and to them. You have, in my opinion, acted 
very wisely to come back and establish your theatrical character in London. 
I have known some examples of ladies and gentlemen in our profession, 
who have been allured by large offers and other inducements to stay in Ire- 
land, very much to their prejudice. Every nation has its peculiar taste for 
dramatic performances, and young performers are too often misled by false 
approbation. I must therefore repeat it, that, taking me out of the question, 

ou have acted judiciously to come to the old dramatic school, where the 
business is more regularly conducted, and the judgment of plays and players 
is more certain, and less partially given by the audience. 

“In short, I am sincerely glad that you are again amongst us, and I hope 
and trust that you will have no cause to repent. One thing I must desire of 
you—-when you have any real grievance—(for it will not be worth your 
while to be uneasy at trifles)—let me desire you either to write or speak to 
me about it, and I will either relieve you directly, or convince you of your 
eel this will be the best way to prevent what has happened for the 

uture. 

“Let me desire you to send me a fresh list of the parts you have played ; 
the fuller the better: be pleased to mark them as you yourself feel your merit 
in them. Your favourite, No. 1; the next, 2, and soon. Let me have a 
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complete list as soon as possible, that I may look it: over, and consider the 
business for your’s and our own interests, If you would add the parts you 
would wish to play, not yet studied by you, I shall perhaps be more prepared 
to show my regard as occasions reasonably offer. Though you must not ex- 
pect to perform half the characters you may put down; yet, asI shall 
always regard you for the future (the little neglects of me being totally for- 
gotten) as one of my dramatic family, and a sincere friend to the cause and 
me, I shall take every opportunity of serving you, when compatible with 
reason and justice, as I am sure your good sense would not desire my 
friendship upon any other footing. You may depend upon it that I am and 
shall be your sincere friend and warm well-wisher, “D, GARRICK, 
“ Hampton, July 4th, 177%.” 


On the 20th September, 1771, she played Imogen, at’Drury Lane, 
her first appearance since her return from Ireland, and remained at 
that theatre till after Garrick’s death. 

Miss Younge subscribed to the Drury Lane Fund from its first for- 
mation till her death. 

On the 8th of June, 1776, Garrick played Lear ; it was the last night 
but one of his appearing on the stage. The curtain fell in the. usual 
way, with his hand locked in Miss Younge’s, who played Cordelia ; in 
that way he led her into the green-room, and recollecting that his next 
performance was to be his last—he said, with a sigh—* Ah Bess! this 
is the last time of my being your father, you must now look out for some 
one else to adopt you.”’ * Then, Sir,” said she, falling upon her knees, 
“pray give me a father’s blessing!” Raising her up, he said—‘t God 
bless you!’”? and adding to the performers (who had crowded round 
them) in a faltering but affectionate tone, “ God bless you all!” hurried 
out of the room. Mrs. Pope used to relate this, with great pleasure, 
but seldom without shedding tears. ) 

At Liverpool, in the summer, she received a letter trom a person of 
large property in the neighbourhood, expressing his admiration and de- 
votion, and enclosing a fifty-pound note. The object of this liberality 
was not to be misunderstood ; she therefore directed that, when the gen- 
tleman came as he had appointed to do, the next morning, he might be 
shown into her apartment, and that the servant should remain within 
call. When he arrived, she was at breakfast; on entering the room, the 
stranger walked up to her in a very unceremonious manner—she raised 
her hand and said, “ Are you, Sir, the person who sent this note?” 
** Yes, my dear creature !’’ said the gentleman: “ You are irresistible !”’ 
again advancing nearer to her. “ Stop, Sir,” said she: “ Leave the room 
instantly !’? saying which she threw the fifty-pound note into the fire, 
and rang the bell. The gentleman said nothing, but walked off, minus 
his fifty pounds. 

At the end of the season, 1778-9, she quitted Drury Lane Theatre, 
Sheridan not acceding to her terms of 20/, a-week, a free benefit, 
besides a large sum for dresses. She joined the Covent Garden Com- 
pany, and made her first appearance there, on the 10th of November, 
1779, in a play taken from Massinger and Fenton, called “The Duke of 
Milan,” and at that theatre she continued during the remainder of her 
life except one season. 

In February, 1780, Mrs. Cowley’s comedy of the “ Belle’s Stratagem,”’ 
was produced, in which Miss Younge was the original Letitia Hardy: this 
part established her with the public as the first comedy actress of the day. 
Sept.—vo., Liv. No. ccxItI. ; H 
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In October, 1782, when Mrs. Siddons so justly obtained the admira- 
tion of all the play-going people in London, and Drury Lane Theatre 
became the Temple of the Muses, Miss Younge kept before her the 
advice of our immortal bard— | 


“In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men.” 


As her temper, talents, and assiduity never forsook her, she supported 

herself as a respectable antagonist, doing her duty with increased zeal ; 

and though the name of Mrs. Siddons carried with it the great tide of 

popularity, Miss Younge kept her rank as an excellent judicious actress, 

unmatched in many characters, and in powers of equal declamation su- 
ior to any one on the stage. 


In October, 1781, she received the following letter :— 


“ Strawberry Hill, Oct. 22, 1781. 

“Tt will, I fear, seem impertinent in an absolute stranger to take the 
liberty of asking a favour of you; nor should I use so much freedom if I 
were not persuaded that whoever contributes to calling forth your great 

ers for the stage does at once serve your talents and the public. Mr. 
ephson, who has long been my friend, and who has proved himself so by 
making a rational and interesting tragedy out of my wild ‘ Castle of Otranto,’ 
cannot bring it on the stage to advantage, unless you, Madam, will be 
9 to appear in the character of Hortensia, the wife of the Count of 
arbonne. r. Jephson has made her a very sublime character, and im- 
roved on my sketch, by making her a more natural one, in giving her 
jealousy, and thence forming a fine contrast between her piety and that 
disordering passion; the other female character is one very common in 
plays, and that admits of none of the violent transitions which only such a 
capital actress as you, Madam, are capable of displaying. The daughter is 
a simple, tender maid, bred up in ignorance and devotion, and demands 
nothing but plaintive, innocent tones. Mrs. Crawford declined the mother’s 
pert but, I believe, from resentment on her husband’s account, whom Mr. 
ephson had undervalued, I will not suspect that she had the weakness of 
preferring the daughter’s part for its youth, because she must know the 
world too well not to be sensible that nothing makes the middle age so 
apparent as appearing in too juvenile a light. 

“If Iam not much mistaken, Madam, when you hear the play read you 
will be struck with the opportunities that the Countess’s part will give you 
of exerting the variety of your abilities. Devotion and jealousy contrasted 
are not all—there is conjugal and maternal tenderness too, very different 
shades, as you know, Madam; there is sovereign dignity, and the philoso- 
phic command of pride in wishing to wave that dignity. But unless I were 
as great a master of the stage, as you are a mistress, Madam, I could not 
describe half that ro will call out from the part, and I will trust to your 
good sense more than my own rhetoric for the part's making an impression 
on you. Iam, with great respect, Madam, 

** Your most obedient humble servant, 
* Hor. WALPOLE.” 

In the summer of the same year (1782) Miss Younge was engaged 
for a short period at Dublin. On her arrival she lodged at her former 
quarters, a milliner’s. This said milliner’s was the gossiping-shop of 
the theatrical idlers ; there dramatic affairs were talked over and settled 
with as much party-feeling (for there are always two parties in dramatic 
controversy as well as in politics) as if the fate of the nation was at 
stake upon every trifling subject. 


Alexander Pope was a frequent dropper-in, and a great favourite at 
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the milliner’s, Miss Younge made her début—Pope was present, was 
charmed, and, the next morning, paid a visit to the milliner, expressed 
his delight at her acting, wished for an interview, under the ay of 
taking her portrait. An opportunity very shortly after presented itself 
of introducing the subject, and she obtained her consent to introduce 
him. That night the theatre was not opened ; Pope called and was 
introduced ; he acted Romeo, and Miss Younge assisted him by-play- 
ing Juliet-—Mrs. Milliner remaining as audience. Miss Younge was 
greatly pleased with him (he was then a handsome young man, just 
two-and-twenty) ; she told him such a person was greatly wanted 
in London, for Lewes and Wroughton were now grown unfit for the 
tragedy lovers, and promised, on her return to London, to speak to Mr. 
Harris on the subject, and gave him every reason to expect a London 
engagement. Pope was so delighted with his interview, that he dreamed 
of nothing but acting on Covent Garden stage with Miss Younge. 
They had another interview in presence of the landlady—he took 
his leave, and Miss Younge returned to London; but Pope. heard 
nothing of his expected Covent Garden triumphal entry. He con- 
tinued his occupation with zeal and industry—gave up all thoughts 
of a London engagement—and said to himself, “ ’Tis true that 
promises, like pie-crust, are made to be broken.”? He continued to act 
in private, and in the summer performed Oronooko for a charity benefit 
with so much éclat that the Dublin papers spoke of his acting in the 
highest terms. Now, whether this got into the London papers, and 
brought him to Miss Younge’s memory, is of no great consequence; but, 
certain it is, that, about a fortnight after, passing by the old shop, out 
came Mrs. Milliner, with a letter in her hand, which, she said, she had 
just received from England, “ from your Juliet.””—* Tell your young 
friend, the artist, that there is an excellent opportunity for him now 
at Covent Garden; I have spoken to Mr. Harris, who is willing to 
give him a trial, and, if successful, an engagement; but by all 
means advise him not to lose time, for I hear there is a young man 
of much promise to have a trial in Romeo.” Pope -was delighted with 
the information, and, although ke was making four hundred a-year 
by his profession, gave it up, and would have done so had it been ten 
times as much, upon the bare chance of a London engagement. He 
gave notice to all his sitters that he was about to leave Dublin ina 
fortnight, and that all business must be concluded in that time. How- 
ever, twice that period elapsed before he finished his pictures in hand 
and collected his money. Another letter arrived at the milliner’s, say- 
ing, “ His delay had been unlucky, for that the young man (Holman, 
whom Watson of Cheitenham advertised as the handsomest man in 
the world) had been very successful, but still advising him to come ; 
and he shortly after started for England. 

Pope appeared on the Covent Garden stage on the 8th of January, 
1785, in Oronooko, to the Imoinda of Miss Younge. At last his dream 
came true; he was announced on the first night as a young gentleman, 
his first appearance on any stage. He was very successful, but Holman 
was engaged for three years at 10/., 11/., and 12/, a-week; therefore 
Harris told him he could not engage him for that season, but if he wished 
to continue, he should have a benefit, which he would guarantee to pro- 
duce him 200/., and an engagement for the next and the two following 
H 2 
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seasons at 8/., 9/., and 10/. a-week ; this he at first refused, but, by the 
advice of his friends, afterwards accepted. He repeated Oronooko on 
the next play-night; his third appearance did not take place till the 
19th, when he acted Jaffier. The morning after his début (Sunday) his 
lodging was thronged with visits of congratulation, and (to use his own 
words), “ I that morning fancied myself as great a man as Garrick.” 

Pope had a handsome face, good person, genteel figure, and graceful 
action; his voice possessed a firmness, and, in the softer tones, called 
the soul-moving Barry to the recollection of his hearers; and, like 
Barry’s, bid fair 

“ To storm the heart, 
Or melt it with his tales of love ;” 
but his countenance was scarcely sufficiently expressive to give full 
effect to the passions of grief, joy, or disdain. 

Miss Younge at this period kept her carriage, and had a house in 
Half-moon Street. She gave select dinners, to some of which Pope was 
invited, but Holman was the great man there, and Pope (the master that 
was to be) was scarcely noticed. 

In the summer Miss Younge and Pope were engaged at Dublin. 
Miss Younge always travelled with her sister, who was called the cap- 
tain. Pope made a third in a post-chaise, and the captain was ap- 
pointed purse-bearer. At Oxford the captain was taken so ill as to be 
incapable of proceeding, and they journeyed on without her. Within 
two miles of Witney, when night’s dark mantle spread around, a horse- 
man came, full gallop, and vociferated “‘ Stop!’’ and the inhabitants of 
the chaise said “* Go on!’’ The horseman soon overtook the chaise, still 


crying x wig aud, riding up to the window, rattled his pistol against 


the glass. Pope, the gallant, gay Lothario, drew his sword, which hap- 
pened to be a stage one, and made a thrust at the highwayman through 
the window. The rattling of the glass, and the other circumstances 
combined, caused Miss Younye to faint in Pope’s arms. He seized the 
glorious opportunity, and imprinted a kiss of love upon her trembling lips. 
A second restored her, when, seizing his hand, she inquired in tender ac- 
cents after his safety, and if he had killed the highwayman. When he 
explained to her that the highwayman turned out to be the ostler, his 
pistol the stock-purse, which the captain had sent after them, she was 
rejoiced at the explanation, and is a her hand, then heaved a sigh, 
and thanked Heaven it was no worse. The rest of their journey was 
devoted to an interchange of affectionate declaration, and, on the 11th 
of August, 1785, they were married, the bride being forty-five, the bride- 
groom twenty-three. 
“ In love the heavens themselves do guide the state, 

Money buys lands, but wives are sold by fate.” 
Arrangements were previously made that Mrs. Pope was to have the 
entire control and disposal of her property, which was then 8000/. 

Pope returned to Covent Garden, but his wife did not, Harris not 
acceding to her stipulation of playing a limited number of nights. She 
however played one night for her a and’s benefit, Zenobia, and spoke 
an epilogue written by Peter Pindar. 

In September, 1786, however, Mrs. Pope resumed her situation at 
Covent Garden Theatre, having dispensed with those stipulations which 
she had made the previous season. Her salary was 20/. a-week. 
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In November, Pope received an anonymous letter of great length 
(twenty pages) signed ‘* Amicus ;” it was a most admirable criticism on 
his acting, but too long for insertion here. It was not till some years 
after that the writer acknowledged himself, being no other than the 
Right Honourable Francis North, Earl of Guildford. 

Pope left Covent Garden in June, 1789, because Holman had one 
pound a-week more than he had, which, from the etiquette of the 
theatre, deprived him of some of the principal characters, and some 
theatrical privileges. He returned in September, 1792, and received a 
hearty welcome. In March, 1795, he was concerned with Holman, 
Fawcett, and Incledon, in readings and music, at Freemasons’ Hall, 
during Lent. 

It was the usage at Covent Garden Theatre to read a new comedy on 
a Saturday, and produce it that day four weeks—(a comedy has been 
latterly got up, as it is now se | in four days). Holcroft’s “ De- 
serted Daughter’ was read on the 11th of April, 1795; when it was 
over, Harris took Pope, aside and said he had arequest tomake. ‘* Your 
part in the comedy just read,” said he, “ is very long, therefore to you 
only | need appeal; the usage has, been, as you well know, to give 
twenty-eight days for the study of a comedy; we are late in the season, 
and unless I can bring it out in three weeks it will be of no service to 
me. Will you oblige me?’? Pope unhesitatingly said “ I will,’’ and 
it was produced on the 2nd of May. He got into great disgrace with 
his brother-actors for being the cause of breaking through what they 
considered a good old custom that ought never to have been disturbed. 

Mrs. Pope continued to act till the 26th of January, 1797. She had 
been ill some time, but, being always anxious to do her duty, she ven- 
tured out, for the last time, upon the bare hint of Dr. Warren that her 
business might dissipate her disorder. She cheerfully tried the experi- 
ment, and acted Ellen Vortex in ** A Cure for the Heartache ;” but 
her exertion had acontrary effect, and, instead of dissipating, it increased 
her malady; on her return she was seized with delirium, and was, for 
some time, depriyed of all sensation. She took to her bed, and employed 
her time in prayer and pious resignation ; Miss Walpole, who had been 
instructed and brought upon the stage by Mrs. Pope, was her constant 
companion to the last, and was with her nightand day. On the 13th of 
March she refused all nourishment, and exhibited strong symptoms of 
speedy dissolution. On the following day she seemed to wish for some- 
thing, but what her friend could not understand ; but, on the Rev. Mr. 
Mathew calling, she appeared more composed: he read prayers to her, 
she closed her hands together as well as her infirm state would permit, 
joined fervently in devotion, then relapsed into a state of insensibility, 
and expired the next morning at half-past two without a groan, 

By her marriage-settlement she had the power of disposing of the 
whole of her property by will; but, with that justice and propriety which 
distinguished her character through life, by dying intestate the whole of 
her property, except a few nominal legacies, came to her husband, and 
he came into possession of upwards of 7000/., besides a well-furnished 
house in Half-moon Street. 

On the 22nd her remains were removed to Westminster Abbey, 
where she was interred on the west side of the Cloister, near Barry and 
Clive. The funeral was conducted without ostentation; the members 
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of the school of Garrick, of which Mrs. Pope had not long before 
been made an honorary member, attended. Over the grave was placed 
the following epitaph :— 


“In memory of 

Mrs. ExizaBetH Pops, 

late of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, 
who de ted this life 
On the 15th of March, 1797, 

aged 52 years. 

* Renowned a grave ! 

an 
*‘ May the worthy thus with honour and regret be mourned!’ ” 

How this error in her age arose there is no possibility of even guess- 
ing, as her real age was so well known. 

On the 30th of October, in the same year, “ The Orphan ” was re- 
vived at Covent Garden to introduce Mrs. Spencer, from the Dublin 
Theatre, in Monimia. 

This lady’s maiden name was Campion. She was born at Water- 
ford, in Ireland, in 1777. She had scarcely entered her teens, when, 
by the death of her father, her mother was left with herself and a 
younger sister destitute. Miss Campion resolved on making the stage 
a profession to support her mother and sister, and offered herself to 
Hitchcock, the Dublin prompter, as a candidate for the stage; the 
result was, that she appeared on the Dublin stage, on‘ thie 17th of 
February, 1792, in Monimia. When the time arrived, her fears over- 
came her; before the curtain rose she went into hysterics in the green- 
room, and, when wanted for the stage, was incapable of proceeding. The 
audience were clamorous, she could not be persuaded to face them. 
At last Hitchcock persuaded her to walk towards the wing and take a 
glance at the house, and, when he got her there, he actually pushed 
her on the stage. The applause that accompanied her entrance 
so overcame her that she fainted, and Hitchcock ran on the stage in 
time only to save her from falling; when she recovered, she went 
through the part to the general satisfaction of every one, and very soon 
became the heroine of the Dublin stage. She had never seen but one 
ill-acted play at Waterford, and another in Dublin; and scarcely had 
got footing in Dublin before the London papers announced that she was 
engaged at Covent Garden. 

he was next engaged by Jones for the private theatre, Fish-shamble 
Street, and then went to York, where, for some good reason, she assumed 
the name of Mrs. Spencer, and returned again to Dublin. In 1795 she 
started for America, with a Mrs. Robinson, but, passing through Eng- 
land on her way, she altered her mind, and again returned to Dublin. 

Mrs. Spencer had not been long in town before she became the wife 
of Mr. he +e the 24th of January, 1798, they were married at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. By this marriage Mr. Pope added to his 
income 200/. a-year, which had been settled on Mrs. Spencer during 
her residence in Ireland. 

In April, 1799, Pope produced for his benefit at Covent Garden a 
new play, called “ The Count of Burgundy,” in four acts, from Kotzebue, 
and adapted to the stage by himself, which is the only specimen he gave 
of his authorship. The play was not repeated. In Sune Mrs. 
was confined, but the child, a boy, died shortly after. 
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In February, 1800, Pope was one of Moody’s glorious eight, or, 
according to Captain Barlow’s account, one of the Covent Garden 
mutineers—the particulars of which may be seen in Fawcett’s Memoirs 
in “ The Manager’s Note-Book, No. VII.”—and, at the end of 
the following season, June, 1801, both Pope and his wife were dis- 
charged from Covent Garden, but they were engaged at Drury Lane, 
and appeared there in January, 1802, 

On the 10th of June, 1803, Mrs. Pope was taken ill during the per- 
formance, and another lady finished the character of Desdemona. On 
the 18th, when she had apparently recovered, she fell down in a fit of 
apoplexy, and expired before any medical aid could be procured, in her 
twenty-sixth year. In the previous March, her mother, Mrs. Campion, 
had died in Dublin. 

Her figure was slender, but finely proportioned, and her face had a— 
character of peculiar sweetness and interest; her eye was uncommonly 
expressive ; to a retentive memory she added the justest conception ; 
her voice was clear and distinct, In private life she was mild, lively, 
and good-humoured; but her mildness was without tameness, and 
her liveliness without levity: it was impossible for any one to possess 
more engaging manners. Her remains were deposited in the grave 
with the first Mrs. Pope on the 25th of June. She left a daughter to 
cagiene the loss of a kind and affectionate parent. 

n 1804 Pope’s son, a midshipman on board the Doris frigate, died ; 
this young man escaped from the Invulnerable when she was lost in 1801. 

At the close of the season 1804-5 Pope received a formal dismissal 
from Drury Lane Theatre, when he determined on giving up the stage 
entirely, and devoting his whole time to his profession of an artist ; 
nevertheless, he returned to the stage in February 1806, and appeared 
at Covent Garden in “ Othello.” 

On the 25th of June, 1807, he was married to Mrs. Wheatley, relict 
of Francis Wheatley, Esq. R.A. This lady, independently of her 
amiable qualities in private life, is an excellent flower painter, and for 
many years bore off the palm at the Royal Academy. 

In September of the same year, besides being robbed of more than 
100/. from his trunks in his dressing-rooms at Cork, he was nearly 
shipwrecked on his way home, and, after knocking about at sea for a 
considerable time, was obliged to put in at Milford Haven. 

At his benefit at Covent Garden, ay 1808, he played Sir Callaghan 
O’Brallaghan, in “ Love a-la-Mode;” his first appearance in a ae 
character, and, as he did not repeat it, it may be concluded that it was 
a failurex—Pope was again discharged in June, 1809, from Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

In April, 1811, the Opera House was opened for Pope’s benefit. The 
gratuitous assistance promised by Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Braham, Mr. 
Elliston, Mr. Incledon, Mr. Mathews, Mr. Liston, and other eminent 
members of the profession, enabled him to announce an entertainment 
worthy of the support and approbation of the public. The performances 
were ** The Earl of Warwick,” not acted for twenty-four years, in 
which Mrs. Siddons played Margaret of Anjou for the first time; songs, 
and “ The Waterman.” 

The receipt on this occasion exceeded 700/., and the actors who 
volunteered their services for their dramatically excommunicated bro- 
ther were received with the greatest applause. 
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Pope, though he had been out of an engagement for two years, re- 
fused to engage at the Haymarket, unless insured 200/. for two months, 

He obtained an engagement at Drury Lane for three years from 
September 1812, at 12. a-week, and made his appearance in Lord 
Townley. 

At the end of four years he again quitted Drury Lane, and in May, 
1817, took a benefit at the Haymarket Theatre: the actors of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane gave their assistance. The play and farce 
were excellently acted, and produced a full house. 

Pope was discharged from Drury Lane in consequence of the com- 
mittee having found a bargain in the person of Mr. Bengough of Bath, 
at one-half the salary of Pope. This gentleman did not turn out the 
bargain they expected. Pope was re-engaged, and appeared on the 
22nd of September, 1817, in Mr. Strickland. 

In the previous March, having given up all hope of further engage- 
ments, he applied to the Covent Garden Fund, but his application was 
rejected, he having a profession as an artist. He remonstrated, but in 
vain ; he said it was very hard that he should be restricted at his time 
of life, when he never exceeded his bottle a-day. 

On Elliston’s taking Drury Lane Theatre, Pope wrote to him; among 
other things he said— 


“My excellent friend G. Robins, through whose active’ friendship and 
exertions I am principally indebted for the adjustment of my affairs and 
relief from my difficulties, has authorised the present application. It is my 
wish to be reinstated at Drury Lane, from which I have been driven by the 
cruellest persecution ; should you deem my services acceptable for an en- 
gagement for three years, I dare affirm you shall have no cause to complain 
of a lack of zeal, or a want of every exertion on my part to promote the 
honour and interest of the property. Yours, &c 

** ALEXANDER Popes.” 


Elliston engaged him for one season, and upon further application a 
second, but did not retain him for the third, upon which Pope addressed 
a letter to his friend G. Robins :— 


“T know you will not blame me for trespassing on your hours of business 
when the vital interest of a more unfortunate man than (I hope) he deserves 
to be is at stake. What Mrs. Pope anticipated from the late extraordinar 
conduct in the theatre has just taken place, and under circumstances, 
must say, of the most ungracious description. It has hitherto been the 
invariable practice of the theatre previously to the close of a season to place 
in the Green-room something like the following placard :—‘ Those ladies 
and gentlemen not in articles are requested to take notice, that, unless 
re-engaged, they are not to consider themselves as belonging to the esta- 
blishment,’ No such notice having this year (I believe) been given, it was 
natural to suppose the company as it stood was to be retained. Mr. 
Thompson’s name is putin for my part in ‘ Therese.’ Thus the bill of this 
very day is the only intimation given to me of a rejection, at once undeserved, 
humiliating, and cruel. I am too much wounded and broken in spirit to 
avail myself of your permission of going to Mr. Elliston and remonstrating 
in your name. It is an object of the utmost consequence to me to be en- 
gaged for the ensuing season, as I shall then, and not before, become 
entitled to the Covent len Fund, to which I have been a subscriber for 
seven-and-thirty years,” &c. &c. 


Pope, in his early theatrical life, paid largely for the praises which 
were daily showered upon him: there was one person entirely in his 
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pay, he had the direction of one popular _— and great influence 
with many others ; so that, whether he played well or ill, daily phs 
appeared in his favour. When he gave up his house and i et in 
Half-moon Street he lost his newspaper friends and their praises, and 
their tone was now altered. Good eating, good drinking, and a good 
number of friends, had lessened, indeed exhausted, his property. In 
1811 he fell into involvements from which he never recovered, so that, 
even at the age of sixty-two, he was unable to retire from the stage. 

In 1828, however, he could procure no engagement, and claimed the 
Covent Garden Fund, to which he had contributed four-and-forty years, 
and received from it 80/. a-year; but the prosperity of the institution 
enabled them, two years after, to increase it to 100/. 

By the regulations of the fund an annuitant may possess a sum equal 
to his annuity either in property or employment. Mathews had just 
then become proprietor of one-half of the Adelphi Theatre : Mathews, 
who was one of the kindest-hearted of men, did not forget his old friend 
Pope; he gave him a berth in his establishment, and apportioned him 
the greatest sum he was allowed to receive, 80/. a-year, as superin- 
tendent; his duty was to read pieces, and attend to the stage every 
evening ; and he accordingly took his nightly station at the second wing, 
and retained it for two seasons; under some new arrangement he, 
however, was not engaged for a third. 

Pope was a great gourmand ; he carried his inclination that way so 
far as occasionally to make himself unpopular even to the extent of 
losing several worthy friends. 

Kean, Pope, and Catalani were one day invited to dine with Jones, 
the Dublin manager, at his house a mile or two from Dublin, with 
some of the first people ; it was not long after dinner when Pope asked 
Kean what time he had ordered the carriage? he replied at eleven: at 
Pope’s request it was sent for directly, and they departed. As they 
were returning, Kean asked Pope why he was in such a hurry to come 
away ?—‘‘ Why, did you not observe what occurred at dinner ?”— 
** No.”—“ No? Why, did not you see what that monster, Catalani, 
did ?””—** Not I,” said Kean.— Why, Sir,’’ replied Pope, ‘ she 
cut a fricandeau with a knife !’’—‘* Yes,’’ said Kean, “I did see that ; 
but what of it ?”—‘ What of it!’ exclaimed Pope; “ why, she ought 
to have used a spoon—and I will never again sit down with the woman 
till she has learned how to help a fricandeau.”’ 

For two seasons that Kean was in Dublin, Pope was also there, and 
each time he played for his benefit, and put at least 200/. into Pope’s 
pocket: the third summer Kean went again to Dublin, but at a different 
period. Pope asked him to come to Plymouth to act for him. Kean 
said, “‘ Why don’t you come to Dublin? you are sure of a great benefit 
there ?”’—** My dear friend,” said Pope, “ I must be at Plymouth at 
that time—I cannot be away—it is exactly the season for mullet.” 

He had for a long time been throwing himself in the way of an in- 
vitation to oneof Dr. Kitchener’s Saturday dinner-parties, at which the- 
Doctor had written up in the dinner-room, “ Chee at seven, go at 
eleven :”” in which direction Colman once inserted the word it, so that 
it read, “‘ Come at seven, go it at eleven ;’? and where Colman was, there 
was no great chance of going at eleven. 

The Doctor and Pope met one morning at Kelly’s; he was intro- 
duced, and invited for the next Saturday. The Doctor lived in Warren 
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Street, and P in Store Street, and it so happened they both dealt 
with the same fishmonger in Tottenham Court Road; this Pope knew, 
and accordingly went to the shop in the morning and inquired what fish 
had been ordered by the Doctor. ‘“ Salmon,” answered the fishmonger, 
showing him a very fine piece of fish. ‘‘ That won’t do, Sir,” said Pope ; 
“ that’s common salmon—it must be Colvert salmon.” “ That’s very dear 
to-day, Sir,’ said the man ; “ seven shillings a-pound.”’ “‘ Never mind,” 
said Pope, and gave the order ; and Colvert salmon was accordingly 
sent to Warren Street. Pope, when at dinner, abused everything at 
table but the fish, which being praised, and Kitchener having been told 

the servant that Mr. Pope had sent it, he publicly thanked his 
liberal friend for his very nailiend present. When the Doctor came to 
pay his weekly bills on the Monday, he found—* To six pounds of Colvert 
salmon, by order of Mr. Pope, 2/. 2s.” Pope was never again invited. 

Another friend of Kelly’s had a cottage at Earl’s Court, in which he 
had an excellent collection of pictures. Pope was not only a good 
judge of pictures, but a liberal-minded man in everything but gastro- 
nomy ; he was invited to dine and see the collection. Pope, it being 
his first visit, was placed on the right-hand of the host, and, on the 
covers being removed, a fine turbot made its appearance before him. 
Pope could not restrain himself, and, rising from his chair with his knife 
in his hand, said, “* D n your cook, Sir, she ought to be discharged ; 
she has spoiled a fine Torbay turbot by smothering it with horse- 
raddish :”’ and proceeded forthwith to scrape the whole of it off with 
the knife. This, like Dr. Kitchener’s, was his first and last invitation. 

Jack Johnstone once invited Bannister, Dowton, Pope, and two 
others, to an early beef dinner at half-past four, as they all had to play 
that night in the “ Rivals,’? upon which occasions they always dined 
early, and limited themselves to one joint only. Pope, for a wonder, 
approved of his dinner, and, at the conclusion, declared that he had 
made a most sumptuous meal, and that, were all the delicacies of the 
world now laid before him, he could not swallow another mouthful. 
“That’s rather unlucky,’’ said Johnstone, “ for here’s a haunch of 
venison coming:” and at that momeut Rooney put it on the table. 
Pope’s countenance underwent a sudden change. 

“ What!” said Pope, “a haunch of venison! the object of my idola- 
try! and I not smell it as I entered the house! and have I been suffered 
to disgrace myself with boiled beef?—It is cruel, barbarous, and 
never to be forgiven!’’ He actually cried for vexation, and immedi- 
ately left the house. 

In the last scene of “‘ The Rivals ” they were all on the stage together. 
Acres (Bannister) should have said, ‘‘ Ods capers, I’) order the fiddles 
to the new rooms,” &c.: but he took Falkland (Pope) to the front of 
the stage, and said, “ Odds, turtle and venison, I’ll order a good dinner ; 
what do you say to a glorious haunch of venison? but my friend, Sir 
Lucius here (Johnstone), says you prefer boiled beef.” All the actors, 
naturally enough, laughed, but the audience of course saw no joke in it. 

Mr. Pope died at his house in Store Street, Bedford Square, the 
former residence of Tom King, on Thursday the 22nd of March, 1835, 
in his seventy-third year. 

About a month previous to his decease he walked to the end of Store 
Street, the last time he left his house; on his return he complained of 
his ancles swelling ; they continued to swell, but not alarmingly : his 
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medical friends did not think there was any danger of water on the chest 
which was supposed to be his complaint, while he could lie down in 
bed (which he did to the last) and could breathe freely. At seven on 
the morning of his death, having slept from eleven on the previous 
night, he awoke; Mrs. Pope, perceiving an alteration in his counte- 
nance, declined leaving him, which she otherwise would have done, it 
being her day to make professional visits as a drawing-mistres. He 
had his breakfast in bed, and said he did not feel that he was worse, 
and laid down; at eleven he said to his wife—“ Come nearer to me.” 
When she approached him he bowed his head in silence, clasped her 
hands, and breathed his last without a sigh or a struggle. 








HAGAR, 


Sug, fled with one reproachful look 
On him who bade her go, 

And scarcely could the Patriarch brook 
That glance of voiceless woe ; 

In vain her quivering lips essay'd 
His mercy to implore, 

Silent the mandate she obey’d, 
And there was seen no more, 


The burning waste and lonely wild 
Received her as she went, 

Hopeless she ye fs her fainting child, 
With thirst and sorrow spent. 

And in the wilderness so drear 
She rais’d her voice on high, 

And sent forth that heart-stricken prayer— 
‘* Let me not see him die!” 


Her beautiful, her only boy, 
Her all of hope below! 

So long his father’s pride and joy, 
And yet from him the blow ! 

Alone she must his head sustain, 
And watch his sinking breath, 

And on his bright brow mark the stain 
Of the destroyer, Death! 

“ Let me not see him die,” and lo! 
The messenger of peace : 

Once more her tears forget to flow, 
Once more her sorrows cease. 

Life, strength, and freedom now are given 
With mighty power, to one 

Who from his father’s roof was driven, 
And he—the outcast's son. 


How often we like Hagar mourn, 
‘When some unlook’d for blight 
Drives us away, no more to turn 
To joys we fancied bright. 
Forced from our idols to retreat, 
And séek the Almiglity's care, 
Perchance we are sent forth to meet, 
A desert angel there! 
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PAPERS OF A “‘ GENTLEMAN-AT-ARMS. —NO. V. 


EDITED BY HENRY BROWNRIGG, ESQ. 





Arma virumque cano! 





From the Rev. Dr. Undercrust, Mousehole, Cornwall, lo Gustavus 
Nibs, Gentleman-at-Arms and F.S.A., Pimlico. 


My pear Pourit,—With all your sensibility, with the highest flight 
of your imagination, it will be impossible for you to conceive the terror 
and dismay which the printed report of the conduct of a part of your 
hitherto illustrious corps, at the coronation, occasioned throughout the 
loyal and enlightened district of Mousehole. Who shall portray the 
countenance of Squabpie when he rushed into the grey parlour of the 

arsonage, and, having vainly endeavoured to give utterance to his feel- 
ings, sank with a gurgling in his throat into my mulberry-coloured 
chair, holding in his trembling right hand a copy of “ The Globe” 
newspaper of the 29th of June? * Nibs! Nibs!’’ he exclaimed ; and we 
one and all concluded that the banquet had really taken place—that 
your hard practice with the beef-stcak pie had enabled you to distinguish 
yourself with a cover at the coronation dinner, and that, as Sir Jeffrey 
Hudson, once for sport at a royal junketing, emerged from a marrow 
pudding, a Sir Gustavus Nibs had arisen from a ‘toad-in-a-hole ! 
“ Knighted !” we all exclaimed. “ Read, read,’’ answered, in sepulchral 
tones, the agitated Squabpie. Clarissa, your own Clarissa, with the 
nerve of an Amazon, took the paper, and, her eye following the finger 
of Sear she read to our dismay the subjoined paragraph :— 

“When her Majesty ascended the throne, the Gentlemen-at-Arms 
(very wrongly so called we think, if we are to take their conduct of 
yesterday into account when forming an estimate of what does constitute 
a gentleman) wanted to rush up the steps at the bottom of the entrance 
of the choir; and when, with some difficulty, they were restrained from 
going beyond the place assigned to them, they kept up a noisy gabble, 
which was highly disgraceful (we shall not mince the word) to them.” 
—Globe, June 29, 1838. 

You are of course prepared to learn, that, having read the above, 
Clarissa immediately fainted. However, thanks to salts and burnt 
feathers, the wretched girl was at length restored to consciousness, and— 
I give the opinion of Bluebottle, the apothecary—may now be considered 
out of danger. Notwithstanding, her condition requires the constant 
exertion of all our reasoning powers to convince her that nothing beyond 
drumming out of the corps can happen to the ringleaders: ever and anon 
she drops dark hints about decapitation, and once incoherently inquired 
of Bluebottle if any one had ever been known to survive quartering ? 
Certain it is, there ran a report at Mousehole that the whole body of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms were for their conduct at the coronation to be im- 
mediately decimated, and it was considered an extraordinary instance 
of the mercy of our Queen, that one of the band had been suffered to 
outlive the illuminations. Another report informed us that five Gentle- 
men-at-Arms—the greatest offenders—had been demolished at the 
artillery review at Plumstead Marsh by Congreve rockets, for the especial 
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gratification of the Duke de Nemours, Marshal Soult, and other noblemen 
and warriors, all of whom expressed their highest admiration at the pre- 
cision of the firing. These rumours we have carefully kept from the 
ears of Clarissa, for, though not even the most sanguine of us can hope 
that full pardon will be awarded to all the delinquents, we nevertheless 
trust, from the known clemency of her Majesty, that the punishment 
will be confined to drumming out, with, perhaps, a little branding. 
Birdcage Walk will present an awful sight on the day of execution. 
Relieve us, my dear Gustavus, from the awful suspense in which 
your silence has placed us, and believe me, my dear boy, that, whether 
destiny calls you to knighthood or to death, to St. James’s or to Tower 
Hill—that, whether you win your spurs or lose your head—you will ever 
find an affectionate friend in your late pastor and master, 
MexancTHon UNDERCRUST. 


P.S. I wish not to oppress you with too heavy a sense of your mis- 
fortunes, but I perceive that ““ The Morning Post” of the 29th of June 
has a withering notice of your “ gabbling” corps in “ Westminster’s 
” Abbey.” i pray that you may not be all drafted off to Sierra 

eone. 

I had almost forgotten to state that, let the worst come to the worst, 
I have a bran new funeral sermon, never yet used upon any subject, 
quite at the service of any of your body. 

Have you quite forgotten to look out for a publisher for my epic 
“The Saucepan ?” 





From Adam Pongo, Esq., Mousehole, to Gustavus Nibs, Pimlico. 


Dear Sir,—As a student of human nature, and as a friend of Dr. 
Undercrust, you will, I am sure, excuse the liberty of this self-introduc- 
tion; but a passage in one of your recent delightful letters to Miss 
Dorothy Nibs—a passage which she very kindly read to me—respecting 
a new society about to be established in our wonderful metropolis, impels 
me to request of your courtesy a more minute description of the purposes 
of the institution in question. 

When such ceaseless labours are undertaken—when so much money 
is spent—to gather together the various specimens of the lower animals 
—when we have established agencies in Upper Egypt for the importation 
of giraffes, and have rival cruisers to intercept rhinoceroses on their way 
to the docks, when we subscribe thousands in shillings to see a wild 
man of the woods, and leave Shakspeare without a monument,— 
when a Committee of lords and ladies sit upon emews’ eggs,— 
and members of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies inquire inte the 
nutritious properties of horseflesh for leonine stomachs,* it is, perhaps, 
full time that a body of philosophers should resolve to show how poor 
and insignificant are the claims of birds and beasts even in all 
their beautiful and curious variety, on the attention of man, in com- 
parison with the demands of the human animal himself on the consi- 
deration of his fellow in all his endless peculiarities of colour, habit, taste, 
and opinion. Let the Biped Gardens—or whatever name the exhibi- 


* Mr. Pongo evidently alludes to the last report of the Zoological Society — 
Heneax B 
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tion of the genus homo spoken of in your last shall be shown under 
—be once opened, and the bears may impignorate their skins for food, 
the Brahmin ox let himself out for a common beast of burden, and the 
elephant hire himself for a stock actor at Mr. Bubbleton’s theatre.* 

i own that I contemplate with a kind of enthusiasm the great advan- 
tages to be derived from the new society. How delightful to take in, 
almost at a glance, the whole family of man! to have in separate cages, 
but all under one hospitable roof—the gigantic Patagonian, and the 
diminutive Esquimaux—the pale and delicate Circassian, and the 
swarthy Malay! To delight our phrenological faculties with the globular 
skull of the Georgian and the flat skull of the Carib! To have the 
Hottentot next door to the Turk—the brown man of Asia a friendly 
neighbour with the red man of the American woods—to have a Lapland 
witch a near gossip with a sorceress from the Philippine Islands—and 
seen Dutchman cheek-by-jowl with a chief from New South Wales! 
To have specimens from the Friendly Islands in coutrast with natives 
of Senegal! In one cage a fakir from Hindostan, with nails a foot 
long, and an iron ring of a few pounds weight through his nose—in 
another a Nova Zemblan priest, with trinkets of fish-bones and teeth of 
wild beasts. 

Every country must be made to contribute its human specimens, the 
society to be under the control of those enviable ladies and gentlemen 
who, having throughout their long and useful lives—for no member 
should be eligible under sixty—distinguished themselves in their 
various circles by a lack of prejudice, violence, and uncharitableness of 
every kind, should be deemed worthy of the high authority involved 
in the government of their fellow-creatures. It is most essential that the 
council of elders be carefully selected, that intelligent and temperate 
persons be chosen, and zealots, however excellent their intentions, be shut 
out. Otherwise, the Universal Biped Society—for I submit that such would 
not be an inapplicable title for the scheme—will share the fate of other 
institutions, which, originating in worthy motives, have become organized 
fraternities of folly and error. For instance, some well-meaning 
member might insist on feeding the Chinese with shin of beef instead of 
rats, and compel the Gentoo to take leg of mutton with his turnips. 
The Hottentot might be put upon an oatmeal diet, and the Laplander, 
because it might be considered a more seemly beverage, be cut off his 
whale-oil, and forced to tipple thin small beer. Some enthusiasts might 
even go so far as to oblige the Brahmin to swallow the patent British 
brandy! All such wild and reckless experiments on the health of the 
human animals must be vigorously discouraged : surely we have before us 
the fruits of rashness or ignorance in the deaths of so many of the noble 
carnivora of what must henceforth be considered the rival society, not 
to consider the selection of the council of paramount importance. I 
would certainly suggest that there be as few attorneys as possible in the 
body (though, by the way, if the conditions before named, of election, 
be insisted upon, I do not see how very many can get in), for, as their 
profession makes them great experimentalists on powers of human endur- 
ance, they may be apt to indulge their peculiar disposition to the manifest 
injury of the objects of the society. It has, I understand, been observed, 








© It would seem that Mr. Pongo was admitted by th ; cae 
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that none of the hyenas have done well in the Park, since so many 
lawyers become members. Whether there be any sympathy between 
the parties I leave to the better understandings of the animal magnetists. 

Pray, is it yet determined where the society intend to set up their 
cages? Has any piece of ground been granted for a building,—or, what 
is better still, is there any building already erected that, with trifling 
cost, might be adapted to the lodging of the human exotics? From what 
I have heard of your New National Gallery, I should think that to be 
the very place for the reception of the Hottentots, Caribs, &c. It may 
be, however, that I do but anticipate the liberal intentions of the 
government, 

Touching the appointment of keepers of the animals: it is impossible 
that too great care can be exercised on this head. I would suggest this 
as a rule never to be dissented from, namely, that no man who had ever 
served as member of parliament should be eligible as keeper ; the custom 
of making laws, as I have remarked, sometimes rendering people less 
and less informed of the real habits and dearest wants of the governed. 
I would not expose even the camibal to what some people would make 
the rigours of an English Sabbath,—no; even the New Zealander should 
now and then have his Sunday out. 

May I hope, Sir, for the favour of a line on the prospects of what I 
must call the Universal Biped Society? I have ventured to throw 
together a few of my ideas upon the subject, but trust that I shall be 
enabled to explain my views more in detail should I be sufficiently fortu- 
nate to obtain admission into the erudite body. 

And here, Sir, let me for a moment dwell in anticipation upon the great 
good to be derived from the institution! Here let me ponder upon the 
quantum of prejudice to be removed by a contemplation of all the 
brotherhood of man, feeding, discoursing, sleeping under the same roof. 
There the Chinese may take his leg of dog—there the Hottentot chew 
** the sweet and bitter cud”’ of bovine viscera—there the Tartar bolt his 
raw horse-flesh—and there the mild Gentoo consume his bloodless 
pulse ! 

And can it be thought, Sir, that such a spectacle will fail to extend 
the charities of the beholders—to render them less arrogant in their 
notions of exclusive excellence, seeing that, compared to the great mass 
of the human race, they may be left in a most contemptible minority, 
whenever the rest of the world may choose to divide agamst them ? 

Again, Sir—consider the lessons of temperance, of contentment, of 
humility, to be gathered froma visit to the society at feeding-time ! 
Will not the Alderman blush all up his ears—no matter how long they 
may be—to think of that Noah’s Ark, his corporation stomach, seeing 
the placid Brahmin taking his one course of lettuce-leaves or cress ? 

Will not the Minister, seeing the Hindoo at his dinner, forswear 
Cabinet puddings, smitten—strange as it may seem—with the sweet 
simplicity of rice? 

Will not the “curious in wine” be struck with compunction that he 
discharged his butler—his old fifteen-years’ servant, for one “corked” 
bottle of port—observing with what a smacking of the lips the Cossack 
or the Laplander quaffs his prime whale-oil ? 

Lady Proudilesh, who has a chicken cooked every day for her spaniel 
—varied with pheasant and partridge when in season—may stop 
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) "ADAM. Pongo. 
P.S. Is it the purpose of the society to confine its, subjects to,eingle 
specimens, or do the members intend to exhibit pairs ?,, As.a bachelor, 
I take the liberty to express an opinion that, at the. beginning, the, ex- 
periment should be made with as little cost .as cetila ides, it 
may be found very difficult to keep some animals—Georgians. and ..Cir- 
cassians, for instance—in any cages. The tranquillity and; stability, of 

the society will be best insured by the importation of the home celebs. 





From Gustavus Nibs, Pimlico, to Clarissa Peachdown, Mousehole. 


Beloved Girl,—The glory of the coronation is gone and past; and 
for that foolish paragraph reflecting on the reputation of our, gallant 
and spotless band, it has been traced to the malice of a. disappointed 
candidate for our purchasable laurels.* It was the. intention. of two 
or three of the corps to call a general meeting of the force, in order 
to cast lots for the proud distinction of asa the slanderer: the 
idea, however, was abandoned, the shikaibaacr of our martial brother- 
hood very properly displaying its abhorrence (an aversion, now a matter 
of history) of blood! Besides, perhaps there was a little scrambling 
in the Abbey; perhaps, a little whispering among us—the “ noisy 
gabble” I fling in the teeth of our calumniator, for who, at such a time 
and in such a place, could be all tranquillity? But nothing escaped 
us that could by possibility affect our characters, not only as gentlemen, 
but as gentlemen-at-arms. It is a source of proud consolation to us that 
we can fall back upon the opinion pronounced upon our merits by the 
sergeant of the guards who, for some time previous to the ceremony, 
drilled us. “ Better raw material for soldiers,” said the sergeant, 
“ never shouldered Bess,””—Bess being, my dearest, a martial synonym 
for musket. (To be sure, the sergeant had his joke on. the portliness 
of a few of the corps, avowing that he never saw troops less likely to 
run!) In addition to this well-earned praise, we have received the 
highest eulogy at the tongues of the Middlesex magistracy, for the 
discipline, forbearance, fortitude, passive valour, and every other soldi¢r- 
like quality displayed by our illustrious body at the ceremony of the 
coronation. It was expected that Marshal Soult would, ere ‘his de- 
parture for F rance, review every man of us! | 
, London “ society ’’ has presented the strangest, yet most intérest- 
mg-aspect. Princes, dukes, and warriors, statesmen and countillots, 
from the civilized lands of the earth, have met, and reciprocated’ the 

gentle courtesies of life.” Bitter foes—* natural enemies” as by- 

wee Jas 





* Mr. Nibs offers no proof of this —Henny B. 
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gone philosophers were wont to call the English and the French—es if 
certain men were marked and noted from their -birth as the inveterate 
haters of a certain portion of their species—have met with palm 
branches in their hands, singing songs of amity and peace.* For three 
weeks all the world has—at least by its representatives—been upon its 
very prettiest behaviour. A royal ball-room has looked very like a 
chess-board when the game is over; kings, knights, and pawns, 
before arrayed one against the other with deadliest purpose, mingled in 
a most pacific mob, castles no more disputed. 

A worthy man has long been known to the London public by his 
successful treatment of the lower animals, softening antipathies hitherto 
considered untameable. Under his benevolent system we see the cat 
lie down with the rat—the sparrowhawk on the same perch with the 
dove—the ow! looking with peaceful gravity upon the mouse! This 
great teacher has, I understand, for some years set up his pulpit near 
Waterloo Bridge, and there, by living examples, preaches good-fellowship 
to lordly man. The good thus quietly effected in human society by this 
most benevolent showman will, it is said, be ere long acknowledged 
by the award of a baronetcy, provided, of course, that the party to be 
honoured can be induced to accept the distinction. 

The exhibition in question has been copied on a most magnificent 
scale at Guildhall. I speak, my Clarissa, of the city dinner to the Am- 
bassadors, where all the ends of the earth met and dined by deputy; 
and, whilst they dined, palm-trees grew about the tables, and Peace 
and her handmails played on twenty silver trumpets! 

That night, Aldermen went home and dreamed of Arcadia, and 
more than one gigantic stockbroker prattled in his sleep of the age of 

old. 
: If the court can be brought to sustain my absence for a few weeks, 
I may visit Mousehole; but, whether in Cornwall, at Windsor, or 
Brighton, on guard, or off guard, in uniform, or out of uniform, believe 
me, thine ever, 
Gustavus. 


P.S. I am informed that there is every prospect of a visit next season 
from M. Musard, whose quadrilles have obtained him immortality in 
Paris. 


From Gustavus Nibs to Benjamin Squabme, Mousehole, Cornwall, 


My dear Ben,—Your play of “* Love and Tenderness,” if turned 
into an opera—keeping in your mind scenes for the introduction of the 
Russian amily, daily chanting at the Argyll Rooms; the brass band ; 
Michael Boai, the chin-musician ; the German siffleur ; an extraordinary 
genius, who has lately risen like another Aurora borealis in Kamschatka, 
whose efforts on a salt-box are said to be unprecedented, and to whom the 
most liberal proposals have already been despatched by a very “ spirited” 
proprietor—if you can render your drama available for such persons 
recommended by such high purposes, it will, I believe, be more certain 








——— 





— — ee 


* We saw at the opera two dynasties, the extinct and the flourishing. reyes 
by one slight partition—a thin piece of “ dead wood” su ing on one side the 
lounging Duke de Nemours, and the other Joseph, the ex-king of Spain !—H. B. 
Sept.—vou. Liv. NO, CCXIII. 1 
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of yattention on the part of most managers than in ‘its. present 
bare and timeless condition. In these times you must be operatic, or 
you are nought. Patronage descends in a golden shower upon the sons 
and daughters of song, but refuses to dro P one copper penny into the 
ragged cap of the mendicant drama. you have but two notes in 
your voice, you will be richer than with two new tragedies in your 
pocket. In these days, the ladder to wealth is the gamut; ut re mi 
are the synonyms of &. s. d. 

I have, however, great dramatic news to communicate. Drury Lane 
Theatre is let! It was said that the Zoological Council have offered 
terms for the building to make it a winter hospital for sick carnivora ; 
whilst some folks, professing to be the best informed on the matter, 
declared that it would be turned into a preparatory school for pupils 
for the Italian Opera. That what is called the ‘“‘regular drama” 
can flourish at both the patent houses,—that there are actors in suffi- 
cient number to play tragedy, comedy, and farce at both Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden with any chance of remuneration, is yet to be 
proved, the result of past seasons showing the absurdity of the experi- 
ment. Hence, let opera alone possess one of the theatres—let all the 
singing-birds flock together, and “‘ make the grove harmonious.” Swal- 
lows have, it is said, this season built under the arm of Shakspeare’s 
statue over Drury Lane portico, giving augury, add the superstitious, of 
the many prime donne who will warble within doors in the ensuing 
season; my friend Dullandry of ‘The Wet Blanket,” saying, in his 
droll and laughter- -killing way, that the true singer is always known by 
his “swallow.’? There is no doubt that actors—mere actors—are kept 
at much less expense than the birds of opera; I am told that a man, 
looking over the treasurer’s books of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
would be astounded at the enormous price of canary-seed ! 

Covent Garden will again be governed by Mr. Macready, who, we 
trust, will be warned by his losses of last season, and not keep an ope- 
ratic aviary: his skylarks and linnets picked up golden seed, took very 
many guineas, and did not, in Bardolph’s sense, “ draw an angel down.” 
But great hopes are entertained for the drama, under Mr. Macready, 
next season. It is said that orders have been received to fit up the 
royal box with peculiar magnificence, the Court henceforth resolving to 
give some countenance to the English ae person all but sung 
down by the tuneful choir of M. Laporte. Nay, I have heard that it is 
in contemplation to dignify the author of ‘Vv irginius” with a knight- 
hood, as a mark of acknowledgment of the exalted interests and high 
purposes of the pure drama. New tragedies are spoken of—one by an 
author unknown to the stage, but long known to the world as a writer 
who has vindicated its noblest aims, and whose humanizing spirit has 
taught society to pluck the soul of goodness “ out of things evil,”’ and 
that in evil times. 

Be assured, my dear Ben, that Macready is, at the present day, the 
only man under whom the drama can hope to survive and wax strong 
—he must, however, shun music. Depend upon it the syrens were 
originally opera-singers. 

I have just seen a circular—a copy of which I send you—addressed 
to all London managers by a gentleman to whom, if report speak truly, 
we owe the recent appearance of a wonder from Warwickshire. As an 
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evidence of industry, if of no higher qualities, the document is valu- 
able :-—~ 








“ To Esq., Theatre. 


“ Sir,—In the present dearth of dramatic talent—in the present 
apathy of public feeling towards the divine creations of those great crea- 
tures, the elder dramatists,—it affords me peculiar pleasure to inform 
you that, having opened a next-of-kin-office for the descendants of poets, 
painters, heroes, architects, statesmen, &c., with a view to their intro- 
duction on the English stage, I have been peculiarly fortunate in my 
researches, and have now on hand to offer you a most unique collection 
of descendants—some in the right line, some in the left, and some in 
the zig-zag—of the greatest men that ever respired within the British 
Isles. Permit me, Sir, to assure you, that I have left nothing to doubt 
or speculation—all the documents, proving the authenticity of the 
several individuals, are in my possession, including marriage-certificates, 
registers of baptism, &c., all of which, I submit, printed in bright scarlet 
ink at the head of the play-bills, cannot fail to have a due effect on the 
minds of an enlightened and curious public. But, Sir, to come at once 
to my list of offshoots, of which I have numbered a few to simplify my 
correspondence. 


‘No. 1. A descendant of Homer, fortunately blind, with a capital 
tenor voice, and well studied in Scotch ballads; documents in Greek, 
and an original portrait by Apelles of his great ancestor, not tobe dis- 
puted. Will moreover be led by a dog, also descended from the dog of 
Homer ; ears and tail of undeniable authenticity. Both might be found 
effective for songs between the pieces. Dog has played in “ Dog of 
Montargis.”’ 

** No. 2. The great, great grandson of Voltaire; discovered in a ham- 
and-beef shop, in St. Martin’s Court; good in lively Frenchmen. Has 
besides an authentic drama, written by his philosophic great great 
grandfather, called “‘ Marshal Soult in the City of London.’”? Goes with 
his piece, or separate. 

“ No. 3. A descendant of Suetonius, residing at present at Battle 
Bridge, near the very spot where the Roman soldier encountered Queen 
Boadicea. Do for general utility. 

** No. 4. A descendant of Admiral Blake, with the copyright of the 
first hornpipe ever danced in England, triumphantly proving the anti- 
quity of the double-shuffle. 

“No. 5. The descendant of Cleopatra—great historical likeness; 
has the identical vinegar-cruet—a wood-cut of which might adorn the 
play-bill—in which her great relative, the Queen of Egypt, dissolved 
the pearl. Capital for chambermaids. 

** No. 6. The descendant of Guy Fawkes—with identical matches 
and tinder-box intended to be used by his celebrated ancestor. Would 
make himself generally useful. 

“ These, Sir, are only a few of a vast number of celebrated indivi- 
duals, emblazoned with the glorious light of a glorified ancestry. A 
call, however, at my “ next-of-kin office” will convince you that, parti- 
cularly in these trying days for the drama, you may meet with a cheap 
and most attractive pennyworth. 

“I had almost forgotten to say, that I have a tragedy written by the 
12 
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infant danghter—she died at Missolonghi when six, yearsold, cutting 
her double teeth—of a late noble bard, well worthy of your considera- 
tion, and remain, ‘** Your obedient servant, 

“ Patrick GaGGERTON, 


“PS, A word to the wise. Sir William Courtney is not quite so dead 
as many people have been induced to think.” 


With this I end my dramatic news for the present, and subscribe 


myself, dear Ben, Yours truly, 
Gustavus Nis. 





From Andrew Honeymouth, Mousehole, to Gustavus Nibs, Pimlico. 


Dear Gustavus,—This, since your flight from Mousehole, is my first 
epistle; but the glorious news daily arriving here allows me to he no 
longer silent on the advent of that golden time which, with a full hope 
in human perfectibility, I have long confidently looked for. 

The “ Sayings and Doings”? of Marshal Soult have filled me with 
the liveliest joy, believing as I must that, from this time forward,.the 
foolish and wicked horrors of war will be the peculiar folly and guilt of 
half-civilized people ; and that the two most powerful and most refined 
nations of the earth will hold out a fine example of humanity. and com- 
mon sense to the rest of the world. 

A hint, dropped by the Marshal, on his visit to the London Docks, 
might, [ think, be carried into practical effect to the benefit of all na- 
tions. Le said, it was his hope that the English and French might 
henceforth only meet face to face at table—their only weapons the knife 
and fork! Now, as the end of war is destruction, and as certain dis- 
agreements may yet arise among the happiest people, I would, prompted 
by Marshal Soult, suggest that the quarrel be settled by each party 
appointing champions to cal away the dispute—in other words, to 
beat their opponents by the valour of appetite ; the field of battle, a table 
plentifully spread—the troops to be demolished, turbot, turkeys, geese, 
capons, beef, mutton, pork, &c., as duly agreed upon. I put it to you, 
my young friend, whether a national quarrel might not be as wisely 
arranged by such means, as by shooting and stabbing thousandsof men, 
burning towns, destroying vineyards and corn-fields, and making this 
beautiful earth a charnel-house and a wilderness! Besides, by a table 
war, the result might be more certainly calculated; nothing would be 
left for new dispute between the beating and beaten; there could be 
hardly such an event as a drawn battle—no such indefinite terms, fora 
general to hide his loss in as allowed by the present system of field 
tactics. To retreat as fast as mortal legs could carry men would not be, 
as now, ouly “ to continue a movement.”’ The defeated could not shixk 
their disgrace—it would be open, palpable to the heralds appointed.to 
declare the victory; and thus with knife and fork would terminate a hard 
campaign. Of course, the slightest advantage gained over an advergary 
would decide the battle; a pippin more or less consumed at, the dessert 
might end the war; and thus perhaps incalculable good result to a great 
portion of the human race from a single apple. 

The Beefeaters—should the Soult system be adopted—will henceforth 
have a terrible significance in their now vulgarised and ludicrous appel- 
lation ; they will be in the table-war what the Pappenheimers were in 
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the war of Germany—stalwart, mighty, invincible. It has also struck 
me tliat the band which you honour by belonging to might be brought 
into efficient service as ‘‘ Gentlemen-at-Knife-and-Fork!” No doubt 
you have in your valorous corps many who pant to distinguish them- 
selves. As for aconstant supply of troops, as apoplexy and indigestion 
take off the veterans—though it is not to be expected that some in the 
flower of their manhood will not perish in the mélée of courses—-I have 
little fear for new recruits. And then, how pleasantly would read the 
advertisement! Not as now, with an abrupt—‘* Wanted, a few fine 
Young Men :”’ butinvitingly thus—* Toall Diners-Out!” Delightful 
system of war—pleasant campaigning—in which one Falstaff is more 
than a match for ten Caesars ! 

Again, the marks of glory would be more distinct upon the persons of 
the renowned than at the present day, when you may pass a hero of a 
score of fights, and see nothing in him that denotesa warrior. Jet men 
dine for conquest, and the flushed face—the purpureal nose—the eyes 
twinkling in little pits of fat—the portly abdomen—the heavy, majestic 
fuot—the broad shoulder,—all will publish to the admiring world the 
hero who cau—eat ! 

It is evident that the Turks had some glimpses of this system—some 
dim revealings of its use and goodness, which, however, they wanted 
genius and force of character toimprove and carry out; for I learn from 
Von Hammer that the Janizaries were constantly reminded of the care 
bestowed upon their wants, by the names of their officers, and by other 
contrivances. Thus, the colonel or head of a regiment was called the 
tshorbadgi, or soup-maker ; the officers next in rank were chief cooks and 
water-drawers ; the soldiers carried a wooden spoon in front of their 
caps instead of a tuft or feather, and the kettle or cauldron was the 
sacred standard or rallying point of every regiment! The Janizaries 
have fallen ; and doubtless fallen because of their imperfect apprehension 
of what will hereafter be acknowledged a great first principle. 

And then in what sweet, what savoury names may we enshrine our 
contests—our unctuous victories! “ The Battle of the Haunch !”— 
“The Battle of the Sweetbreads !’—“ The Siege of the Perigord Pie!” 
—‘ The Retreat on the Roast Pig !”—‘* The Skirmish at Pancakes!” 
—and fifty, nay, five hundred other names, presenting no fearful images 
of blood, wounds, and death, but, of creature-comforts and the best of 
living; no seas of blood, but as Jack Falstaff says, ‘‘ gravy, gravy!” 

I heartily trust that the sentiment so happily let fall by Marshal Soult 
will be carried into immediate practical effect; as a philanthropist, I 
hope it; as your friend, I particularly desire it, for whilst war is conti- 
nued as at present, I see no prospect of your corps distinguishing itself— 
whilst as “ Gentlemen-at-Knife-and-Fork,”’ great would be your glory, 
great your execution ! Your friend, ever, 

Anprew Honeymoutu. 

P.S. Chelsea and Greenwich Hospitals might still remain asylums for 
the invalided—the gouty and dyspeptic. 
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THE SUMMER NIGHT. 


Come Mary, come! the sun is set, 

The moon is rising o'er the trees, 

Whose branches, by the night dews wet, 
Dance in the breeze. 


Come, Mary, come! the laughing hours 

Of sunshine are not half so sweet, 

F’en though a thousand blooming flowers 
Our presence greet. 


’Tis true we may not now behold 

Their varied forms, and radiant dyes ; 

Yet from each bell and tender fold 
Such odours rise, 


That the enraptured heart doth swell 

With silent feelings of delight, 

While Heaven’s pure spirit seems to dwell 
On earth at night. 


Tis now the pendant guelder-rose, 

Touch’d by her soft and silv’ry light, 

Salutes, ’mid Nature’s deep repose, 
The queen of night. 


The sun-flower’s broad unblushing face 
Turns to her God at sultry noon ; 
But this, with a peculiar grace, 

Smiles ‘neath the moon, 


Throwing their branching arms on high, 

Each tree's rich foliage we may trace 

Relieved by the clear cloudless sky 
With matchless grace. 


Nor are there wanting sounds which charm 
To ecstasy the list’ning ear— 
Soft, floating on this air of balm, 

Music we hear ! 


For though the full-toned choir, with light, 
Have ceased their rich harmonious peal, 
Soft solos on the stilly night 

Do sweetly steal, 


From tuneful songsters, ’mid whose dreams 

Of trickling rills and woodlands deep 

The powerful charms of Luna’s beams 
Have banish’d sleep. 


The restless passions mortals feel 

In scenes like these take not a part— 

Where Nature's eloquent appeal 
Speaks to the heart. 


Oh! come, while yet the choice is ours! 
On silent wing Time hurries fast— 
Soon must we number these sweet hours 
With time that’s pass’d ! 
A. F, C, 





a etree 
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ADMIRAL LORD MIZENDECK’S NARRATIVE, 


BY THE LATE WATTY COCKNEY, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ THE ADMIRAL'S 
DAUGHTER; OR THE MAN OF FASHION AT SEA,”’ 


(EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL PRY.) 





[In publishing the “ Admiral’s Daughter,” the Editor took upon himself 
the heavy responsibility of suppressing the entire of the Admiral’s own Per- 
sonal Narrative. For this he has been severely, and, he is willing to 
acknowledge, justly rebuked. One word, however, he may be permitted to 
say in defence of that proceeding. Although fully aware that the work in- 
trusted to his superintendence was a work of surpassing excellence, he could 
scarcely foresee that it was destined at once to place its now illustrious author 
upon the very highest pinnacle of Fame; else would he not have dared to 
withhold from the world one single word that had emanated from the 
master-mind of Watty Cockney. Sufficient and the best atonement is now 
made for the error. 

In the work before us the author touches upon many subjects—things 
collegiate, legal, and military: but its most important portions are those 
relating to modern or (rather, it should be said) recent French History, and 
to the manners, habits, and customs of Parisian Society. These he has 
described, whether in the glare of the public theatre, at the domestic fire- 
side, or in the quiet seclusion of the cloister: and all with that scrupulous 
accuracy, that unimpeachable fidelity, by which, in his pictures of Nayal 
Life, he has achieved an immortal celebrity. P*.] 





Cuap. I. 


Admiral Lord Mizendeck’s Narrative—Educated at the two Universi- 
ties—Studies the Civil Law—Aban:'ons the Law and goes to Sea. 


“Ir is now nearly nineteen years since the ruthless destroyer who lays 
his cold hand alike on the prince and the peasant, the rich one and the 
poor—need I say, Death ?—took from me the most indulgent of mothers, 
Who shall say that grief is powerless to kill? Within one little week of 
this melancholy event, my father, inconsolable for the loss of his gentle 
partner in the giddy waltz of life, was seized with a putrid fever of the 
most malignant character, and died of a broken heart! Thus was I, 
at the age of twenty-seven, left an orphan in the wide world! But to 
return. My father, like yours, my dear Jessamine, being a man of 
fashion and fortune, put me, at an early age, into the University of 
Cambridge to receive the rudiments of my education; and in my thir- 
teenth year I was removed to Oxford to complete it. At the former 
place I was perfected in reading, writing, and ciphering ; at the latter, I 
was taught navigation, geography, and the use of the globes. Like you, 
I had always longed for a sea-faring life, so that I devoted myself sedu- 
lously to those studies. By the most trifling of accidents was this long- 
ing converted into a resolute determination—so extraordinarily are the 
most important events of life made to turn on the uncertain pivot of 
chance! Upon the occasion of some public rejoicing the head master of 
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Oxford gave the boys a half-holiday. Accompanied, by the usher we all 
went to a neighbouring tea-garden, where we regaled ourselves with tea 
and hot buttered rolls, gingerbread, apples, and other boyish luxuries. 
In the course of the afternoon the place was visited, by a fine old sailor 
with a wooden leg. He sang several sea-songs, one of which was *The 
Death of Admiral Benbow.’ My fate was sealed: my youthful heart 
panted for naval glory: I resolved to be an admiral.” 

“ And how long after this event did you remain at college, my dear 
Admiral Lord Mizendeck ?” inquired I. 

“Only till the end of the quarter, youngster,”’ replied he; “when, 
haying completed my seventeenth year, it was my father’s desire that I 
should be expelled. I was so; and I may boast that no young man 
ever quitted his Universities with higher honours, or more beloved by 
all who knew him, than your humble. Naturally good-natured, I re- 
gularly kept my terms with everybody : generous, and careless of money, 
I did not care how often I was plucked. At Cambridge I won the 
silver medal for the best-written Christmas-piece ; at Oxford I received 
a handsomely-bound copy of Hamilton Moore’s ‘Treatise on Naviga- 
tion, for my proficiency in that science; and for my industry, and 
general good behaviour, I was rusticated for six weeks every summer at 
my father’s seat in the country.” 

** And what degree did you take?” inquired I. 

“None,” replied the Admiral: “it was my father’s wish, indeed, 
that I should be appointed a Master of Aris; but, though I liked 
them well enough, I must in candour confess that—blow my timbers !— 
I was always a bad hand at drawing.” 

“ And did your father readily consent to your going to sea?” said I. 

** Toul au contraire, messmate,’’ said the Admiral; “he had deter- 
mined upon a very different profession for me—the law. Nor can I 
say he was wrong; for, being upon intimate terms with most of the 
twelve judges, he was fully aware of how much he might do for me in 
that line. To have opposed his will would have been madness: for his 
immense fortune being all in the funds, of which (as I knew at the time) 
he had not entailed one guinea, he might have left me destitute—cut 
me off without a single shilling. A lawyer, therefore, 1 consented to be— 
requesting only leave to choose for myself the branch of the profession 
I should follow. ‘This my futher granted. As the son of a gentleman, 
of course | could not condescend to be a mere common lawyer: dis- 
liking the idea of Old Bailey practice, I resolutely refused to be called 
to the bar : the King’s Bench was but little less objectionable tome; so I 
at once decided for ctrid law, as being the more consonant with my own 
eentlemanlike habits and feclings. My father, a high-bred gentleman of 
the old school, declared that civil law was the very line that he should have 
selected for me; and, forthwith, | (being just then twenty years of age) 
was articled for seven years to a person admirably qualified to teach it 
to me—no low, six-and-eightpenny pettifogger, but Mr. Lovepeace, a 
most respectable solicitor in the Poultry. For seven long years I toiled 
in Mr. Lovepeace’s office, though to very little advantage; for my mind, 
as you will readily believe, was runuing more upon cannon-law than any 
other, Pardon the joke. By a strange coincidence, those seven years 
and my dear parents expired just at the same time; and, being now 
master not only of myself, but also of upwards of one hundred thousand 
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pounds’ imready money, I bade an eternal'adiet to law, with ‘all its (to 
me;'disgusting) paraphernalia of briefs and arbitrations, of joined issues’ 
and separate Imdictments, of special retainers and of general warrants.” 

And immediately went to sea,” said I, taking that step for iy 

* Being in all respects independent,” replied ford Mizendeck, “and, 
seven-and-twenty years of age, there was nothing to prevent my going’ 
to sea instantly, and starting upon my own account; but, as I was in- 
experienced in nautical affairs, and, unlike many-young fellows, not too 
proud to acknowledge it’? (this he added with a sly leer at me), “wT 
prudently resolved to put myself under the guidance of some able com- 
mander.» I bethought me of my god-father, Lord Sternpost, who, at 
that time, happened to be Admiral of the * Pride of Putney,’ one of the 
finest frigates (as he was one of the finest officers) in the service. Nor 
was he inappropriately named, for he was a severe disciplinarian. To him, 
therefore, I wrote, stating my views and wishes ; but, as he was com- 
manding on the Adriatic station, I knew that several months must elapse 
before I could receive his reply. This interval, however, I did not employ 
unprofitably—remember that, youngster ; for from morning till night was 
I amongst the shipping at Deptford or Woolwich, noting down all I saw, 
and absolutely fatiguing the officers and sailors with my inquiries con- 
cerning naval matters: so that I was a tolerable marine before I received my 
god-father’s answer. Atlengthit came. Lord Sternpost briefly desired 
ine to join him without delay; adding a request that I would call at the 
Admiralty for any letters or despatches there might be for him, and also 
just drop in at the War-office and inquire whether there was any truth 
in the report then current of a probability of hostilities with France. 
At the latter department I was informed that they had just received in- 
telligence, upon which they could rely, of the beheading of the French 
King by the tyrant Bonvypart; of the consequent breaking out of the 
French Revolution; and of the horrible Massacre of the Innocents by 
the monster Robert-spear. To sum up all, they had every reason to 
believe that Bonypart, for the purpose of injuring our commerce, had 
got himself appointed to the place of Chief Consul: so that the chances 
of a war were more ‘ yes’ than ‘no.’ At the Admiralty I was charged 
with a smal] three-cornered note, carefully sealed, and inscribed, ‘ To 
Admiral Lord Sternpost. Private and Confidential: Favoured by 
Neptune Mizendeck, Esq.’ Of this I was desired to be particularly 
careful; upon no account to open it and to deliver it into the Admi- 
ral’s own hands.” 

Here I took the liberty to interrupt Lord Mizendeck. “ Say what we 
willabout Bony, my Lerd,” eaid I, “ we must admit him to be a politi- 
cian as wary as he is cautious, as deep as he is profound. Consul! a 
mere Consul! Had he desired to be made a Chargé-d'affaires, or an 
Awbassador, his ambitious. projects would at once have been manifest. 
All: he wanted was to get his foot quiet/y into the stirrup: he knew the 
rest must follow.” 

Lord Mizendeck looked at me for a moment with absolute astonish- 
ment. 

* Profound reflection !’”? at length he exclaimed. ‘‘ Original and true ! 
Wisdom beyond his years! A reflection worthy of a mature political 
economist '!?? 

Ne approvingly patted my head, and proceeded in his narrative. 
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Cuap. II. 


Mizendech joins his God-father, Admiral Sternpost — Is well sea- 
soned in Fighting—Promoted—Altrocities committed by Bonypart— 
Threatened Siege of Gibraltar—Judicious preparations made by the 
Governor—Siege, Defence, and Preservation of the Place—Destruc- 
tion of the Enemy—Peace between England and France. 


** T soon found a hoy that was going to land some passengers in the 
Adriatic, so off I went. We had not been many weeks at sea, when, in 
lat. 205° 15’ N.N.W., what should we meet but an immense hundred- 
gun frigate coming our way. Conceive my joy upon reading on her 
stern the words ‘ Pride of Putney!’ We fired a gun to bring her to; 
she instantly ran foul of us, and I jumped on board. I shall not 
attempt to describe the pleasure of Lord Sternpost and myself at this 
unexpected meeting. He was perfectly extasie’d (as your father would 
say) at the news I told him, for fighting was his delight: but when he 
had read his instructions from the Admiralty, contained in the little three- 
cornered note, he danced about the quarter-deck fur very joy. Those 
instructions were brief but precise: they were simply— 

‘Go it, Sterny!’ 

* * Now I know exactly what to be at,’ cried Lord Sternpost, rubbing 
his hands. And 1 must do my noble god-father the justice to say,’’ 
continued Lord Mizendeck, “ that he obeyed his orders to the very letter ; 
for, from that moment forward, he attacked everything that feil in our 
way, friend or foe. We were not sailing in the Pacific ocean, that I can 
tell you. Scarcely a day passed that we did not draw a prize; but we 
were sadly perplexed by the want of a ship of the /tne to tow them home. 
I need scarcely say that, constantly fighting as we did, immense numbers 
of our crew were killed, so that we were almost weary of the melancholy 
task of manning the shrouds. Indeed, Sternpost himself declared that he 
had never witnessed anything like it—except at the battle of Otaheite, in 
which the famous Captain Cook was slain. All this gave me a good 
seasoning; nor, blow my timbers! was it unlucky for me: for, having 
lost all our officers, my god-father was enabled at once to make me a 
captain, without exciting any of those jealousies and heart-burnings 
which, otherwise, such a proceeding might have occasioned. 

** Some months had passed when Lord S. received a letter from the 

Governor-general of the Island of Gibraltar. This was sent to him by 
one of the natives,in a canoe. It stated that the Governor had received 
yositive intelligence that the monster Bonypart, having already killed the 
King of France, had smothered the Dauphin (the French Prince of 
Wales) in his chambers in the Zemple, and mounted the throne with the 
title of Emperor. But, what was of most importance to us, it added 
that the usurper had sent out a first-rate man-of-war to take Gibraltar ; 
and it concluded with a request that the Admiral would come imme- 
diately in his shipto defend the place. With this request my god-father 
complied without a moment’s delay; for the possession of Gibraltar was 
all in all to us, it being (1 must inform you, my dear Jessamine) the 
key to the Mediterranean.” 

“* My Lord,” replied I (with somewhat of indignation at his pre- 
suming me to be ignorant upon such a point), “ my Lord, I am well 
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aware of that fact, for I have seen Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of 
Lord Heathfield with the very key in his hand.” 

Lord Mizendeck politely begged my pardon and proceeded, 

“The moment we struck on Gibraltar the Admiral ordered his gig, 
and to the Governor’s house we drove. As might have been expected 
under such circumstances, we found the Governor in very low spirits ; 
but, upon the Admiral assuring him that he would stand by him as long 
as he had a muzzle toa gun, he rallied amazingly. These two brave men 
then went out to inspect the works ; and I must do the Governor (Gene- 
ral Rocketshaw) the justice to say that he had not been idle. He had 
taken the precaution to fortify the place; and this he had done with 
consummate skill. Martello towers, curtains, ambuscades, ravines, and 
counterscarps, (all of them bomb-proof,) were placed at those points which 
were the most exposed. He had constructed a strong garrison, defended 
by a parapet ; and this again wa’sprotected by dines of a strength 
—as thick, almost, as cables. He had prudently destroyed all his out- 
works to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy; blown up 
the glacis and countermined the ramparts. But the chief object of his 
solicitude (as any tyro may imagine) had been the tower. Guns were 
planted on the walls overlooking the ditch ;* a row of cannon was placed 
on the wharf; and two sentinels were always on duty at the gate open- 
ing into the yard where (in fortresses of this description) the wild beasts 
are usually kept: to say nothing of the numerous beef-eaters within, 
armed with their murderous pikes. Several breaches had been effected 
in the walls ; scaling-ladders were placed in their proper positions ; and 
the drawbridges were always down : all this, to the end that the troops 
night, without loss of time, rush out upon the enemy in case they should 
effect a sudden landing. He had also, with great humanity, formed a 
bomb-proof covert-way, under which to shelter the old men, and the 
women and children, in case the expected attack should be made; and 
which cover would serve, as well, to protect the baggage-waggons and 
ammunition. The disposition of the troops, too, was no less admirable 
than the rest of his arrangements; particularly as it concerned the 
Heavy Horse, the Chevauax-de-Frise, and other sorts of cavalry. In 
a word, General Rocketshaw was prepared to stand a siege at the Liane 
notice; and, considering the judgment and foresight which he had exhi- 
bited in all these arrangements, he was justified in exclaiming—‘ If I 
must surrender, even the enemy shall acknowledge that I surrendered at 
discretion.’ 

“ We returned to our ship,’? continued Lord Mizendeck. “ Early 
next morning, Lord Sternpost received a note from the Governor in- 
forming him that the French man-of-war was in sight. We instantly 
climbed the deck and found this to be the fact. It was owing to the 
negligence of the little Middy (the ‘* sweet little cherub,” as the merry- 
hearted tars call him) that sits perch’d up aloft to keep watch, that we 
had not received this intelligence somewhat sooner; but as the poor 
little fellow (having been at his post all night) had fallen asleep from 
sheer weariness, his neglect was overlooked. The enemy was making 
considerable head-way upon us, but we were prepared for them; and 





* Mr. Watty Cockney has here evidently taken the precaution to describe from 
actual observation—somewhere.— P*. 
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Sternpost, having resolved to give them what he called'a icarm' rece}- 
tion, ordered our guns, like the guns on shore at "Gibraltar, to be! all 
ready loaded with red-hot shot. Presently a! bowt from’ the enemy's 
ship, with an officer in it bearing a flag of truce, came close'tp'to us. The 
officer jumped on board, and, requesting to say a few words ‘to ‘the 
Admiral, he was blindfolded (as is usual in such cases) atid led to’ Lord 
Sternpost’s cabin. He said that his Admiral, anxious’ td spare’ the 
effusion of blood, requested of Lord S. that he would condescend to do 
him the honour so far to oblige him as to have the comiplaisance (with 
« great deal more of that French palaver) to move ‘his ship out of the 
way, 80 as not to interfere with his attack upon Gibraltar: otherwise 
his Admiral would feel himself under the painful necessity of declaring 
hostilities against him. To this Lord Sternpost (deliberately cutting 
off about an inch from a rope which happened to be lying on his.table) 
coolly replied: ‘ Mounscer ; make the best of your way out of the Pride 
of Putney, or I’ll give you a taste of a rope’s end. And, now, tell your 
Admiral that, should he dare to send me any more such messages, I’ll 
wind the messenger round the capstan ;’—(and he was the man to do 
it, too, my dear Narcissus)—‘ and let him but presume to cast his 
anchor within reach of me, brace my mizen if I don’t break the line. 
Upon this, the officer took regular French leave, making many cong¢s 
and Strmigay accompanied with a world of polite expressions, signifying 
—nothing. 

“ Shortly after breakfast the action commenced by a terrific fire upon 
the Frenchman from the ravines and counterscarps on shore.—* Should 
he return a shot,’ said Sternpost, ‘ I'l] blow him out of the water.’— 
This, however, was easier to say than do, for the Frenchman did shoot, 
and not without effect. We then poured our fire into him. The can- 
nonading now became general and terrific: bombs, mortars, batteries, 
redoubts, fusees, shells, and red-hot shot, were flying about in all di- 
rections: it was (not to speak it profanely) as when Vulcan forged the 
bolts of Jove. This appalling exhibition continued from ten till dusk ; 
when Lord Sternpost seeing an opportunity of putting into execution 
his threat of blowing the enemy out of the water, he did so. This done, 
he, with the characteristic humanity of a Briton, ordered that quarter 
should be given to such of the enemy as might be found alive; and the 
quarter-master immediately went out in a boat to carry the generous 
order into effect. But this victory cost my gallant god-father his. life. 
Early in the action a bullet literally divided the tibia from the os 
coccygts, and of this wound he died at midnight. I, of course, succeeded 
him as Admiral. Within the same week we received news of the peace 
of Amiens. Peace between England and France speedily followed ; and, 
this event giving me a long-wished-for opportunity of visiting Paris, to 
Paris I went. Fatal day! 


Cuap. III, 


Admiral Lord Mizendeck goes overland to sapiens rte 4 Description 
of the Road—French Habits and Manners, and Modes of Parisian 


Life noticed—The Thédtre Frangais: Hamlet—The Opera. 


“ It is well known,” continued Lord Mizendeck, “ that there:is no 
travelling in France without passports. This, however, was’ @ matter 
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of no,inconyenience tome; for my rank and station easily enabled me 
to procure passports to the best society in Paris, | Lalso took a letter of 
credit, for,ten, thousand pounds upon one of the richest bankers in the 
Rue des Lombards, which, as its name imports, my dear messmate, is, 
as with us, the street where the bankers reside.*. Having had enoughiof 
saltzwater, [ resolved to travel to Paris by land—excepting, of course, 
from, Dover to Calais, Arrived at the latter place I declined proceeding 
in a, diligence ; for, the country being new to me, I preferred to travel 
slowly, in. order that I might see it to the greatest advantage. The 
country from Calais to. Paris is—but why enter into a lengthened de- 
scription of its beauties when they are described by one single line of a 
celebrated song :— 


“ The vine-cover’d hills and gay regions of France !” 


“ Being a single man, the first thing I did upon my arrival in Paris 
was to apply to a house-agent to procure apartments for me. It hap- 
pened, however, that he had to let a ready-furnished house, small, but 
commodious, in the fashionable part of. the town, the Tuileries. It 
consisted merely of a dining-room and back-parlour on the ground-floor, 
drawing-rooms above, two or three hed-rooms, kitchen, cellars for wine 
and soit with a separate entrance for the servants down the area steps. 
It was, however, sufficient for my purpose, so I instantly took posses- 
sion of it. My next step was to despatch Higgins, my faithful valet-de- 
place (who had served me in that capacity ever since I was a boy), with 
my numerous passports to be delivered according to their several ad- 
dresses. I then rambled about the principal streets and squares at the 
west-end of the town, carefully avoiding, however, all those places where 
people were being guillotined. And here I shall observe that Paris still 
afforded painful evidence of the effects of the Revolution: the streets 
absolutely swarmed with poor French emigrants, whom I knew by their 
characteristic dress—a pepper-and-salt-coloured coat, white waistcvat, 
nankeen smalls with knee-buckles, blue silk stockings, powdered head 
with pig-tail, cocked hat, cane, and snuff-box ; whilst the sans-culottes 
walked about the streets, in the most shameless manner, and in the 
open face of day! I then went to look at the fatal spot where poor 
Lewis the Sixteenth—or, as the French (with their a pi propen- 
sity to turn everything into a jest) called him, after he lost his head, 
Lewis Caput—was beheaded. It is still, in commemoration of that 
event, called Za Place Louis Seize—the place where Lewis was seized, 
This brings me to mention that Bonypart, though Emperor, was not so 
great a favourite of the people but that numerous conspiracies were 
formed against him. Such, however, is the vigilance of the French 
police, that the names of the traitors were well known to that body, 
and publicly marked by them; so that, in almost every street, upon one 
house, or more, I observed, painted in large letters, the words, “ Dubois, 
Traiteur ;” “ Leroux, Traiteur,” and so on. 


—--~ ee 





* ‘Mr. Watty Cockney is so generally accurate in all matters, that it is with 
gest: hesitation I veriture even to suspect him of having fallen—or, let me say, been 
misled—into.an error upon this point. The Rue des Lombards is inhabited, L be- 
lieve, not at all by bankers, but almost exclusively by the wholesale vendors of that 
first necessary of (French) life—dons-bons. The error, therefore, is chargeable upon 
the atupidity,of the Pusisians in giving such a name tosuch a street—P*. 
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I intended to extend my stroll into the city; but, upon reaching the 
Porte St. Denis (French for Temple Bar), and finding the time to be 
close upon six, I went into the nearest tavern and ordered dinner. As in 
Rome one must do as Rome does, I took some soup-meagre and a frog. 
These dishes I did not at first relish; but, as in France nothing else is 
to be had, except at great tables, I in time became accustomed. to 
them. Whilst one is at dinner, it is usual (as you may have some- 
where read ) for a monk to enter the room and beg alms for his-convent. 
One of that order came to me for the purpose. As I knew what was 
proper to be done, I refused him; whereupon (as is again usual) we 
politely exchanged snuff-boxes—the sly rogue, however, giving me a 
common little horn box for mine, which was of much greater value. 

‘*T was attended at my dinner,’’ continued Lord Mizendeck, “* by the 
landlord, Monsieur Coquin, a tall, thin “4 

“ J know, my lord,” cried I, interrupting his lordship ; “ J know: a 
tall, thin man, in a pink satin jacket striped with black, a green satin 
waistcoat striped with blue, nankeen smalls, yellow silk stockings striped 
with red, and a large powdered wig with a huge club-tail. He skipped 
about the room and made grimaces like a monkey ; spoke excellent broken 
English ; bowed his head down to the ground at every second word— 
his club-tail bobbing about from side to side; and called you Milor 
Anglais.” 

“Exactly so!’ cried Lord Mizendeck with astonishment. “But 
avast there, messmate, and tell me where you, who have never been in 
France, picked up your accurate knowledge of French manners, cha- 
racter, and costume.”’ 

“My Lord,” said I, “ are there no books called ‘‘ A Rapid Ramble 
through France,” “* A Week's Walk about Paris,” “ A Galloping Glance 
at Gallia?’? Have I ever visited the Surrey or Sadler’s Wells? And, 
lastly, did I ever see the great Gattie, the original, the scarcely-equalled, 
the never-surpassed Monsieur Tonson ? Where, indeed, my Lord!” 

His Lordship honoured me with a smile of satisfaction and proceeded. 
“ Having finished my dinner, I went home to dress for the Comedie Fran- 
gaise, where they act tragedies. At the door of the theatre I bought some 
fine fruit and a bill of the play. As I confess that, at that time, I did not 
understand one word of French, I was delighted to find that the play was to 
be Hamlet; feeling tolerably sure that I should make out something of it. 
I paid my money at the box-door, and got an excellent place in the 
dress circle. I remained patiently till nearly the end of the fifth act, 
when I began to suspect that the play had been changed, for neither 
Hamlet nor Ophelia (whom [ should have recognised by the bunch of 
nice clean straw in her hair), neither Ghost nor Grave-digger, made their 
appearance. As the curtain was alout to fall I said, inquiringly, to a 
gentleman at my side, ‘ Hamlet?’ to which he replied, ‘ Out, Hamlay,’ 
—at the same time pointing to an actor (who had been carrying about 
with him a tea-urn covered with a black cloth) dressed in a large furred 
cloak. This confirmed my suspicions; for I very well knew that the 
proper dress for Hamlet was black velvet trimmed with bugles, 
something like that of our James the First. I quitted my seat, and, for 
a few minutes, lounged about the lobby of the upper boxes; and cer- 
tainly I must say that the infortunées, with which of course that part of 
the theatre abounded, gave me no very exalted idea of the beauty of the 
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Parisiennes, ‘Thence, being drest, I went to the pit of the Opera, called 
(in ‘consequence of dancing being chiefly cultivated there) the Royal 
Academy of Musique. The pit was crowded ; so that I was but too happy 
to find standing-room in the Allée des Dandys—Fops’ Alley. Here my 
ignorance of the language signified but little, for I understood the 
French ‘singers quite as well as we ever understand our own when th 
are singing English. A circumstance occurred greatly at variance wit 
the French character for politeness. At the conclusion of a song, by a 
lady! (which really 7 thought she sang very well) though many ap- 
plauded, the greater portion of the audience cried, “ Beast! Beast!’ 
She repeated the song, and the applause was then general. Fie upon 
them! I was much pleased with the ballet; but although I had heard 
much said respecting the superiority of the Parisian dancers, I did not 
expect to find them so much better than the French dancers at our 
Opera-house. Finding by the bills that on the following Tuesday “ On 
donnera Revacue,” I resolved to set apart that evening for my next 
visit to the Opera. With respect to the theatres generally, I may say 
that I got on pretty well at them, the pieces performed being principally 
translations of things I had frequently seen in London. 

** Next morning I was reminded of the day being Sunday by the bells 
ringing for church; so I hastily swallowed my tea and muffin and went 
to Notre-Dame, as the French call their Westminster Abbey. The 
service being ended, I loitered about the churchyard for half an hour, 
amusing myself by reading the tombstones. The day now threatened 
to pass off heavily enough, for, the shops all being shut, and there being 
nothing to see or to do, I was utterly at a loss how to pass my hours 
between then and bed-time. A Sunday, even in London, is a melan- 
choly affair: conceive, then, what it must be to a stranger in a foreign 
capital! I was not sorry, therefore, upon my return home, to find an 
invitation from the Marquis de la Rue-Fauxbourg-St. Antoine (one of 
the many to whom I had taken passports), to a family dinner at seven. 
I accepted it. Alas! the day !” 

Here the Admiral was deeply affected. He rose from his seat and 
took five or six turns up and down the cabin, sobbing audibly. Having 
sufficiently recovered himself he resumed : 

** You may judge from his title, my dear young Lieutenant, that the 
Marquis was of one of the oldest and highest families in France ; but the 
Revolution having deprived him, not only of his estate at Versailles, but 
his splendid mansion in Paris also, he was thereby reduced to the ne- 
cessity of living at an hote/.’’ 


Admiral Lord Mizendeck’s Narrative. 





Cuap. IV. 


The Admiral becomes acquainted with the Family of a French Noble- 
man— Dines and  samess the Evening with then—A Parisian Dinner 
and a Parisian Sunday Evening in (French) High Life—The No- 
ge Daughter—Her History—The Admiral falls in Love with 

er. 


“ At the appointed time I waited upon the Marquis, who received me 
with the utmost cordiality. He was a fine French gentleman of the 
old school, and had for many years belonged to the Ancien Régime, in 
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cwhich he had greatly distinguished himeelf; Butage avd ifitihitiel had 
led’ him to sell out. He was a ‘widowert’ thé Tate! 
chioness, whose only crime was het nobility (being? As w Damé cle 
da) Halle, a lady in her own right), having been sa’ lauglitéred ‘at 
an early period of the Revolution. The party was éttietly ‘a’ fathily 
y; there being no one present but the Margquis’s ‘two’ “tthe 
idéount Fauxbourg and the Honourable Monsieur St, Anfottic), and 
—oh his only daughter, Mademopiselle Mate | pata RSE IN. 
phine-Antoinette. The two sons were both well provided for? the'elder, 
who for several years prior to the death of the King had’ been ‘in the 
Corps-de-Garde,* being now one of the Emperor’s gendarine’, or, ‘as 
we call them, Gentlemen-at-Arms ; the younger having the: post: of a 
Commissionnaire in Paris. But, oh! my Marie-&c.! how shall I describe 
her! She was as lovely as an angel, and (as Sterne beautifully says of 
his Maria) ‘ of the first order of fine forms.’t Nor were her accom- 
plishments inferior to her beauty, for, having been carefully educated ‘in 
a French convent, she could draw, paint flowers on velvet, and play ‘the 
guitar. An expression of melancholy imparted a peculiar mterest to 
her countenance, for, though young (she was but eighteen), ‘she had 
been unfortunate! Her infant son, Hector-Achille-Télémaque-Hercwife, 
bore a strong resemblance to her; and, though the child was scarcely 
fifteen months old, its infant face seemed to reflect the sadness’ of’ its 
mother’s.} tes 

* Dinner was announced. I have said that, except at great tables, a 
Frenchman’s dinner consists (as it is well known in England) of sotp- 
meagre and frogs. The Marquis’s table was, of course, one of those 
exceptions. For, in addition to the two indispensables, there was & tureén 
of ox-tail soup; some boiled salmon with lobster sauce ; an edge-bone 
of beef with boiled carrots and greens; a roast goose with apple sauce ; 
and a boiled gooseberry-pudding: all served (I must, in candour, admit) 
in that perfect style for which French cooks are so justly celebrated. 

** T ate but little, however; for as I gazed upon the fair creature be- 
fore me I felt that our destinies were inextricably interwoven. Searcely 
had I courage to ask her to take wine with me; nor was it till’ I 
had swallowed a few glasses, and endured the bantering of the Marquis 
and his sons for not pushing round the decanters, that [ was even 
capable of uttering a few common phrases intelligibly. After a reasun- 
able time, Mademoiselle Marie, taking the little Hector in her arms, 
retired to the drawing-room ; telling us, as she closed the door, that she 
should soon summon us to tea. I thought—I fancied, that she cast a 
look—no—yes—I could not be mistaken. But, at that time, I was 
young and handsome. 

** Being left to ourselves, the port and sherry circulated freely.” I 
ventured to inquire the cause of the dejection of the lovely Marie, afd 








* Sic MS. Taking this expression in its true sense, it would seem.as if. this 
gentleman had passed several years in the wafch-house: I venture to suggest, there- 
fore, that our author intended to write Gardes-du-Corps (the Life Guards)—a& par- 
donable transposition.— P*. ston 

+ In a French translation of the “ Sentimental Journey,” which I have seeh, 
this beautiful expression is thus elegantly rendered :—‘* Maria était grande etbien 
faite” —P*. 

{ I think it proper here to mention that, amongst Mr. Watty Cockney’s baoks, I 
found several volumes of modern French novels,—P*. ' 
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) sa it happened J Madempiselle was encumbered, with. The 
; 2 Fe, J u 
was 


1d me, by stating that at, the; same, conventsinwhieh 
is da was educated there was a young lady of about ,her.own age 
(sixteen), Between these charming creatures existed a ‘frieudship: of 
the ten nature. The young lady had a. brother, (a,,Captain:of 
Grenadiers) who entertained for her so affectionate regard, thatohe 
allowed scarcely a day to pass without paying her a visit ;, atid; as:oMarie 
and her friend were never apart from each other, it followed: thatiupon 
all these occasions Marie and the Captain met. They saw—they loved. 
The Captain, a man of exquisite delicacy of feeling, and. of 8 
honour, made her proposals of marriage. The daughter, like\a dutiful 
daughter, very properly referred him to the Marquis; and the Marquis, 
like a prudent father, desired the delay of a few weeks for consideration 
before he gave his consent to the union of the lovers, In the mean 
time the invincible flag of France—I now give you the very words. of the 
Marquis, youngster,” said Lord Mizendeck :—“ the invincible flag of 
France waved in the air; the trumpet that never sounded but as the 
call to victory was heard; /a gloire Francaise animated the bosom of 
the young soldier; and, with such noble ardour and patriotic haste did 
he rush to the wars, that the papa of the little Hector quite forgot:to 
marry the little Hector’s mamma. ‘ C’etait un petit malheur’ (continued 
the Marquis, taking a pinch of snuff), ‘ for the Captain fell gloriously 
in the first engagement; but his last words were, ‘* O, ma Marie-Louise- 
Adelaide-Josephine-Antoinette ! O, ma belle poulette !’—et cela ait 
au moins quelque chose.’—and the Marquis took another pinch of 
enuff. He added that his daughter, inconsolable for the loss, had taken 
the veil, and secluded herself in the nunnery of St. Dominic; and, that 
she seldom quitted it, except on Sunday, for the purpose of passing that 
day with her family.—At a third summons from the fair mourner we 
joined her at the tea-table. 

“It being Sunday, the remainder of the evening passed off in the 
usual manner—that is to say, dismally enough. As there could be 
neither cards, nor music, nor dancing, the Marquis fell asleep, the elder 
son amused himself with a newspaper, the other took a prayer-book, and 
went into a corner. Though thus left, as it were, alone with the now 
idol of my affections, I had not power to address one word to her. At 
length she rose for the purpose of putting some coals upon the fire. I 
rushed forward to prevent her; and, in taking from her the coal-scuttle, 
I involuntarily pressed her hand. ‘ Fi, donc! petit polisson,’ timidly 
whispered the lovely nun, and blushed. My fate was decided! The 
clock struck twelve, which was the signal for her to depart. I offered to 
see her safe home to her nunnery, and my offer was accepted. As the 
portals of the gloomy edifice opened wide to receive her, we remained for 
a few moments in silence, her hand clasped in mine. At length I 
requested permission to pay her an occasional visit. She made no 
direct reply; and never shall I forget the enchanting modesty with 
which, after some hesitation, she at length whispered—* Mais soyez 
discret, mon petit Misdeck.’? She rushed from me, and I soon lost 
sight of her amongst the labyrinthian windings of the cloister. Intoxi- 
cated with delight, I retired to my couch—but not to sleep.” 


Sept.—vou. Liv. cCx111. K 
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Cuap. V. 


Lord Mizendeck a constant Visitor at the Nunnery of St. Dommme— 
Growing Attachment to Mademoiselle St. Antoine—Tragical Event— 
Elopes with a Nun—Fatal Duel—Fatal Passion for the beautiful 
Donna Clara, another Nun—Its awful Consequences—Conclusion. 


“ Weeks rolled on, during which time scarcely a day passed without 
my paying a visit to the amiable family the Fauxbourg-St. Antoine’ s 
Sometimes I would go uninvited and couper mon mouton with them, 
as the kind-hearted old Marquis would express it: sometimes I would 
look in at tea-time, and stay to a quiet rubber and a welsh rabbit. But 
—need [ say it?—my steps chiefly directed themselves to the nunnery 
of St. Dominic, where I regularly dropped in once, and sometimes 
twice, a-day. Such, however, was the charming Marie-Louise-&c.’s 
regard to decorum, so rigid were the regulations of the place, that she 
never would receive me but in the presence of her Duenna, or of Donna 
Clara or Donna Louisa, two lovely nuns, her chosen friends, belonging 
to the same establishment.* At the commencement of our acquaint- 
ance Marie being totally ignorant of English, and I knowing almost as 
little of French, you will readily believe that our conversation was carried 
on not without difficulty. I, therefore, applied myself tothe study of that 
language and, love-inspired, soon acquired that thorough knowledge of 
it which I now possess. Having been to every maison de jeu (play- 
house) in Paris; visited the Jardin des Plantes, so called from its being 
the place where the wild beasts are kept; inspected over and over again 
the Musée Francais, as the French call their British Museum ; having, 
in short, exhausted all the vues de Paris, or sights, as we say, I had the 
more leisure to devote to the idol of my affections. 

“ Weeks, months had passed, and I began to consider myself rather as 
a regular délenu in France than a mere temporary visitor. My charming 
nun had entirely recovered her spirits, and the gloom of melancholy had 
fled from her divine countenance. I now resolved to make a regular 
proposal to her. This intention however, was for a time, frustrated by 
a tragical event which occurred in her family. Her younger brother, the 
Commissionnaire, who was unhappily addicted to play, went one night 
to a public gaming-house, where they were playing at three-card (unli- 
mited) loo. He lost more than he was able to pay. In rage and despair, 
he first broke the tables, and then, drawing a pistol from his pocket, blew 
out his brains! The body was taken to the sign of the Rocher de Can- 
cale; a coroner’s inquest sat upon it; and the jury humanely brought in a 
verdict of justifiable suicide. The next night the good old Marquis, 
inconsolable for the loss of this, his best-beloved son, swallowed a quantity 
of burnt charcoal—a favourite mode of suicide in France—and died ! 

“ Well, youngster,’’ continued the Admiral, “ when time, with balmy 
soothingness, had subdued the grief of my adored, I made her a formal 
declaration of love. She replied that she never again would not marry 
a militarymav. I explained to her that I was not military, but a naval 
Admiral—and, oh! extasy! she consented. The charming Donna 
Clara was in our confidence. From the first moment we met, a sincere 








* Accurate in all things, even in his description of the rigours of 4 conventual 
life, one might be induced to surmise that our author had studied a certain learned 
work of Sheridan's, in which the same subject is touched upon,—P*. 
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friendship—not to call it by a tenderer name—had existed between us ; 
and oh! Clara! Pe 





“What now, Admiral?” cried I: “ I thought all this was about 
Marte !” 

“ Messmate, messmate,” said the Admiral, striking his forehead, “I 
was a villain. But let me proceed. The next day | obtained leave of 
the lady-abbess to take Marie (of course accompanied by Clara) down 
the river, to a little white-bait dinner at the Hépital des Invalides, or, 
as it would be in England, to Greenwich. This was but a pretext. 
Clara presently returned to the nunnery, whilst my dear Marie and I 
went to Fontainebleau. This place I chose upon account of a lady, 
upon whose discretion I could rely, residing there—a Mrs. Casey, who 
kept the Silver Lion. Here we lived happily for about a twelvemonth. 
We then returned to Paris, taking her little Hector-Achille-Télémaque- 
Hercule, and our little Eugénie-Pauline-Aurdlie de Fitz-Mizendeck, 
along with us. On the very next morning Higgins came to tell me that 
a gentleman wished to speak to me in the parlour. It was the Viscount, 
(now the Marquis) de la Rue-du-Fauxbourg-St. Antoine, the brother of 
my beloved, 

*** Admiral!’ said he, fiercely, as I entered the room. 

*** Marquis!’ said I, in the same tone. 

* That was sufficient. Fearful of interruption, we would not meet in 
Paris; but instantly took a chaise and proceeded post to the Bois de 
Boulogne, at which place, indeed, duels are usually decided. There we 
arrived early next morning. We went direct down to the sands—took 
our ground—fired at the same moment—both my balls took effect (for 
mine happened to be a double-barrelled pistol), one in the Marquis’s 
head, the other in his heart, and he fell dead before me. 

* T returned to Paris, and, with all possible delicacy, broke this un- 
happy aflair to my poor Marie. With that deep feeling so character- 
istic of the Frenchwoman, she burst into a flood of tears, and, throwing 
her arms about my neck, exclaimed, ‘ O mon cher petit Misdeck, how 
could you expose you precious life? If my brodare had kill you, what 
would have become of your poor little Marie?’—Alas! ill did I requite 
her tender affections. Within six months—oh! Clara! Clara! Why 
did we ever meet in that fatal nunnery ?” 

** So, my Lord,” said I, sternly, “ for Clara you deserted her!” 

“Abandoned, abandoned her! And, oh! horror! one night, one 
fatal night, a female was observed to precipitate herself from off one of 
the bridges! The next morning a body was seen floating down the 
Louvre—do not hate me, youngster—it was—it was my Marie-Louise- 
Adelaide-Josephine- Antoinette .”* 

* And your infant daughter, Eugénie, &c.?” inquired I. 

“For eighteen long years in vain have I sought her,” replied the 
Admiral ; ** but I have a presentiment that this voyage will crown my 
efforts with success.” 

And, as the reader is already aware, it did. My wife’s adventures 
may, probably, be given to the public at some future time. z 

P. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 
ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Rector. “ The Spirit of the East,” by D. Urquhart, Esq.— Mr. 
Urquhart is already well known to the European literati and politicians 
ais one of the most accomplished Turkish scholars in existence, and as 
taking a peculiar interest in the political movements of the East. In 
these volumes he has supplied the British public with one of the most 
instructive and interesting works of his time upon one of the most im- 
portant portions of the world. 


The Colonel. Mr. Urquhart is at once a man of abilities and an 
ardent assertor of his cause. He is a philo-Turk. Ten years of Asiatic 
life, and a remarkably close study of Asiatic manners, have convinced 
him that the multitude of European writers absolutely know nothing on 
the subject; that the whole body of European readers are almost as 
ignorant as the writers; and that, if there be any shades in this general 
inaptitude, the statesmen who in the European cabinets legislate for 
Greece, Turkey, and Turkish Asia, are the most ignorant of all. In 
short, he boldly denies our competence to talk about Turkey unless we 
know something about it; a denial which, startling as it may be to the 
full-blown facility of modern universalism, we must admit to sound 
probable enough ; and he further denies the possibility of obtaining any 
valid knowledge on the topic without a study of the Asiatic mind, even 
in preference to the names of the inns, the bills of fare, and the litho- 
graphed sketches of the hills and valleys. He charges us with a want of 
acquaintance with the language, the habits, and the modes of thinking ; 
and, on the combined force of those disqualifications, says, that there 
never has been but one true English describer of Turkish manners, and 
that one, Lady Wortley Montague ; nor of general Eastern manners 
but Mr. Lane, in his work on Egypt. The interval is long, and, if ithas 
taken a century to produce the two works, the subject would seem either 
peculiarly difficult or peculiarly useless. But neither is the case; and 
the appearance of a powerful, vivid, and well-informed writer, like the 
present one, justifies hopes that we shall soon know more than our 
fathers of that vast “ blue chamber,” the land of the Ottomans. 


The Barrister. The dreams of theorists may be justly neglected and 
the projects of politicians may often be left to hang, like placards on the 
illory, round the necks of the culprits as announcements of their crimes. 
Vhile only the theorists and the politicians turned their thoughts to 
the East of Europe and the West of Asia, their speculations might be 
either neglected as folly or rebuked as guilt. But a new impulse has 
set in towards those once illustrious regions. A power is breaking 
ground in that dry and deserted soil, which will turn its fertility up to the 
hight; a strong, persevering, and systematic change is advancing along 
its forgotten rivers, and climbing its desolate mountains, and tracking its 
wild recesses, and covering the waters of its lonely and lovely islands’; 
which, as it originates alone in the great interests of human nature, is 
neither to be misguided nor held back by the minor and transitory 
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antagonists of civilisation. Commerce is forcing its irresistible way 
into Greece and the Turkish dependencies ; European literature, science, 
and intelligent curiosity float on its stream, like those seeds which 
the currents of the ocean carry to islands from which the navigator 
has been hitherto repelled by their barriers of rock, or startled by the 
sight of their inhospitable sterility. The eyes of Europe are rapidly 
turning on the progress of man in the East, and whether war or peace,-— 
the fiery sweep of armies or the gentle illumination of arts, are to be the 
ordained instruments in scattering the clouds which for a thousand 
years have hung upon Asia—whether the darkness is to be broken, up 
by the lightnings or the dawn, it will be broken, and that, too, in our 
time. 


The Doctor. Mr. Urquhart begins his narrative with an animation 
which, in all the details of his personal adventures, never deserts him to 
the close. Commencing with a lively sketch of the bustle produced in 
Greece by the famous protocol which settled the northern boundary, he 
tells us that in the early part of 1830 he was in Argos, on his return 
from Constantinople. Just as he was on the point of leaving Greece, 
a king’s ship touched its shores and landed—a protocol! which with 
a power to he compared only to magic, set, instanter, everybody by the 
ears. “To tell how the people went and came, and harangued and 
gesticulated, how the fustanels (the Albanian kilt) flounced about, how 
the mustachios were turned up, would be a task indeed.”? The news 
spread and the tumult along with it. How the mere drawing of a 
boundary-line, a few miles more or less to the north, and the whole 
outside the Morea, could put these Moreotes into so prodigious a confu- 
sion, may be a questian. Yet it will be a question with none who know 
the eagerness of a population of idlers to have something to stimulate 
them, something to talk of, and something to be angry about. An 
English village awakened from its hebdomadal slumbers by the dis- 
covery that its rights have been insulted, and its liberties endangered, 
by the enlargement of a ditch or the removal of a parish pond, often 
exhibits a similar heroic and rebellious paroxysm. The busy idlers of 
Greece, not one-fiftieth of whom could probably read the protocol in 
any language of man, and not one-five-hundredth of whom would be a 
piastre the better or the worse for it to the end of their existence, in- 
stantly adopted the airs of offended potentates, talked of national ven- 
geance, scoffed at crowns and cabinets, and having displayed their wrath 
in street debates from corner to corner of the peninsula, adjourned the 
discussion to the coffee-houses; where, over the ashes of their pipes, 
they developed the wrath of inveterate smokers, and inextinguishable 
patriots roused by the wrongs of their injured country. 


The Rector. Travelling in Greece is attractive for reasons old and 
new; for its rich harvest of classic associations, for its recent bandit and 
Pasha romances ; and, for what is alike old and new, the singular beauty 
of its mountain scenery, and the unexampled loveliness of its summer 
climate. Mr. Urquhart feels the spirit of the landscape in all its living 
beauty, and all its brilliant recollections. 


“ About an hour from Livadia, we came successively in sight of the ser- 
rated shores of the Ambracian Gulf, the Leucadian promontory, and the 
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coast of Epirus. Before us rose the land of Pyrrhus, Seanderbeg, and Ali 
Pasha; and, to the right, the mountain altars of ancient mythology, the 
ridges of the Pindus sublimed with snow.” 


The hour and the season were genial. It was near mid-day when he 
reached the base of the hills. The heat was tempered by ample shade, 
and by the sea-breeze that had just set in. 


“ The country seemed to smile round us in reckless richness. We found 
ourselves on a bright, green sward, half encircled by a bend of the rocky 
stream, and shadowed by a deep border of that constant ornament of running 
waters, the friendly chenar (the plane-tree). The living portion of the land- 
scape was striking and appropriate. A troop of Palicars (mountain soldiers), 
had chosen this spot for their encampment, and fixed their habitations 
among the trees. They were allured only by the amenity of the place, the 
abundance of water om shade, and their innate taste. Each Paiicar had 
woven for himself a pallet of green boughs, covered with fern, which, accord- 
ing to his fancy, he supported by stakes driven into the bed ofthe stream on 
its bank, or nestled in the forks of the massive trunks and branches of the 
trees ; or, to catch the cool current of the air, suspended from the boughs 
crossing each other from the opposite sides of the stream.” 


The pen here almost pictures like the pencil. 


The Colonel. The work deepens in interest as it proceeds; and no- 
thing that modern travels have supplied is superior to the description of 
the short journey through the passes of the Pindus with Veli Pasha’s 
troops; the tempest among the hills; and the meeting with the rebel 
cavalry under Arslan Bey. It is to be hoped that a writer with such 
opportunities, and such powers to avail himself of them, will not suffer 
his recollections to sleep. England, and here we fully agree with him, re- 
quires to know much more of the East than her travellers have told her, 
or than she is likely to learn from diplomacy. It is in the East that her 
next great war will be made, that her shores must be defended, and that 
she will be summoned once more to stay the gigantic tyranny that 
threatens once again the liberties of the world. 


The Barrister. “ Speeches of Henry Lord Brougham.”’—In these 
volumes Lord Brougham has done what every public man ought to do 
for himself, for none can safely intrust the task to another. He here 
has given his sentiments to the world, as he would desire them to be 
given ; he has furnished them with the explanations important to their 
standing in their fairest point of view; and, having thus secured them 
from casual error and wilful misconstruction, he has stated his case for 
posterity. This is, at least, a manly and straightforward proceeding. 
The writer disdains the equivocation of a “ false report,’? demands 
to be judged by his own words, and claims to have a fair trial for 
his character and fame. 


The Doctor. Lord Brougham’s career has been so mingled with the 
chief parliamentary transactions of his time, that his speeches form a 
running comment on the last quarter of a century of English politics. 
But the peculiar feature of this edition is its giving us short preliminary 
views of the principal circumstances which gave rise to the speeches, 
and of some of the more prominent persons who figured at the time. We 
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thus have brief characters of Wilberforce, Canning, Huskisson, . Sir 
James Mackintosh, &c. &c. ; valuable, undoubtedly, as the impression 
produced on the mind of a distinguished contemporary ; though, as un- 
doubtedly, open to the very different conclusions to which other princi- 
ples may have led other observers. 


The Colonel. The introduction to the speech on the trial of Messrs. 
Hunt for libel gives a brief notice of the late William Cobbett, a man 
whom the Opposition courted and feared, flattered and hated, and whose 
unsparing tongue and pen unhesitatingly repaid the compliment. His 
wrath against the “‘ Edinburgh Review” was semegialad and the 
haughty contempt with which that clever work always treated the man 
of * The Register,” was retorted with all the vindictiveness of one to 
whom every term of scorn was familiar. Lord Brougham thus alludes 
to his appearance before the Court of King’s Bench, on the charge for 
exciting a bad spirit in the army in 1810. 

“ Mr, Cobbett was brought to trial. He defended himself; and, appear- 
ing then for the first time before a public audience, exhibited a new but by 
no means a rare example of the difference between writing and speaking. 
For nothing could be more dull and unimpressive than his speech, nothing 
less clear and distinct than his reasoning, more feeble than its style, or more 
embarrassed and inefficient than his delivery.” 


On this occasion he was sentenced to pay 1000/. fine, and to suffer 
two years’ imprisonment. But, on his next appearance, ten years’ after, 
he exhibited to more advantage, though, on this occasion, too, he was 
found guilty and fined. 


The Rector. It is amusing to see how unhesitatingly writers who lay 
down the law with the spirit of a dictator, contradict their own dicta, 
Lord Brougham constantly proclaims the folly of adopting metaphors as 
explanations, insists on plainness of speech, short sentences, and clear 
conceptions; and pronounces the perfection of public speaking and 
writing to be the most direct expression of the simplest ideas. Yet this 
devotion to the rude, brief, and naked forms of speech is actually so un- 
natural, that the clever dictator himself supplies perpetual instances of its 
violation, and those instances forming the most striking portions of his 
volumes, and those volumes abounding in the most complicated involv- 
ments of phrase, deliberate metaphors, and problematical solutions ef 
political phenomena. A curious example of this reasoning, in which 
metaphor is the logic, and imagination the history, stands forth in the 
“ Introduction” to the speeches on agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
tress in 1816. Premising, that the return of peace did not bring back 
prosperity to any portion of the country ; his Lordship says :— 


‘Whether it was that a war of twenty-three years’ duration had carried 
all the functions of the body politic to an unnatural state, only to be main- 
tained by the stimulants which war supplies in place of more wholesome 
support; or that the drains of the heavy expenditure created by hostili- 
ties carried on all over the globe had exhausted our resources; or that the 
mere transition from one state to another, operated on the political system, 
giving it the sudden shock that a sudden relief from pain or want would 
communicate to the natural frame—certain it is, that never during the 
whole contest had there been more embarrassment felt than was suffered, 
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first: bythe agricultural interest in 1816, and then by the manufacturing 
i | esaenoar: Vi 


classes, the year after. 1 


‘Now in those formidable sentences all is metaphor—the stemulanis 
applied to' the body politic, and the transition state of the | nation~are 
metaphors of the very boldest order; while the sudden shock of 'a reltef 


fromwant ‘or disease, is a shock which no man living has ever ex 


rieneed, and no man will experience to the end of time. 


; 


The Barrister, The three reasons, even divested of their metaphors, 
are three reasons of the Scottish school, not of the state of things. The 
true causes of the public embarrassment, were palpably—first, the ces- 
sation of the government expenditure at home, for the supply of our 
flects and armies, and the great public establishments connected with 
the war. The second, was the opening of the general commerce of the 
world to those nations who had been shut out from it by the war, during 
which England, by her naval strength, possessed the monopoly. And 
the progress of the embarrassment proved this to be the true solution. 
The cessation of the government contracts was felt immediately in all 
that related to provisions, and the effect depressed all the agricultural 
markets. The entrance of foreign ships and manufactures into com- 
petition, was naturally slower; and thus the pressure was not se- 
riously felt by the manufacturing district, for another twelvemonth. But 
Lord Bot eS vigorous and inquiring mind was in the fetters of the 
Scotch economists ; who to a man had pledged themselves that the war 
was utterly ruinous, and that nothing could save the country but a peace 


with France, however hasty, hazardous, and temporary) 


To their 


astonishment they found that England throve during the war. Tv their 
still greater astonishment, they found that an universal complaint from 
all the great public interests of the country instantly followed the esta- 
blishment of peace ; and that too a peace come in its due time, safe, ho- 


nourable—and which has since lasted a quarter of a century. 


Convic- 


tion Was a matter of necessity, but contrition was out of the question ; 
and confession was not a northern virtue. The pamphleteers continued 
therefore to talk their old philosophy with their old perseverance—to 
theorize in the teeth of facts—to ramble in full contempt of reality— 
and in their higher instances, such as in that of Lord Brougham, to give 
us the important moral—that, the more eloquence and the mote activity 
are hernessed to the chariot of political error, the more certain it is to 
run off the road, until it is either dashed to fragments, or runs out of 


sight and is forgotten by mankind. 


The Doctor. Some of his characters of public men have an additional 
value from the general recollection of the individuals. Thus Roscoe is 
brought once more upon the stage, in the “ Introduction ” to the speech 
on the Liverpool election. Lord Brougham’s exertions on commercial 
subjects had recommended him to the Whig party in Liverpool, ‘as’ a 
parliamentary candidate ; Roscoe presided at a public dinner in 1812, 
to which he was invited. At the next election, Creevey and Brougham, 
stood against Canning and Gascoigne ; Tarleton, the fifth candidate, 
struggling, as he might, among the neutrals. After an active contest, 


Canning and Gascoigne were returned, and Brougham’s exclusion conti- 
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nued for three years, when he was at-last returned for the close*borough: 
of Winchelsea, by Lord Darlington. soy oct ,eouanl 


The Rector. Lord Brougham’s tribute to the memory of Roscoe is‘a 
graceful act of remembrance to a remarkable man, remarkable for his li«, 
terature, his prosperity, and the misfortunes which clouded his decline: of 
life.; In his progress to fortune as a Liverpool solicitor, he had occupied 
himself with reading modern Italian poetry, a singularly worthless study, 
except for the evidence which it supplies of the coincidence of intellectual 
decay with moral corruption. Italy now produces nothing but epigrams 
and maccaroni. With Roscoe, however, this trifling study produced a 
curiosity to examine into the higher ages of Italian authorship; and 
from this examination arose his fortunate attempt to illustrate the age 
of Lorenzo de Medici. The excitement produced by the appearance of 
“ Lorenzo’s History’? was universal and extraordivary. ‘* The sensa- 
tion,’ says Lord Brougham, “ caused by the life of the great prince 
merchant of Tuscany suddenly appearing to enlighten the literary 
hemisphere, is still remembered by many. Criticism was dumb, men 
had only time to be gratified. And at a period when the dignity of the: 
senate, even of its lower chamber, never allowed any allusion to the con- 
temporary productions of the press, a peer (the late Marquis of Lans- 
downe) who had twice been minister, and was still a great party chief, 
begged their lordships to devote as much time as they might be able to 
spare from Lorenzo de Medici to the study of an important state affair.’ 


The Colonel. This was true as a statement of the general enthusiasm 
of the hour for Roscoe’s graceful book. But the enthusiasm unhappily 
sitbsided as expeditiously as it rose. There is something feeble con- 
neeted with all the literature of Italy since the day of Dante. The 
playful brilliancy of Ariosto, and the elaborate richness of Tasso par- 
tially sustained her fame. But Dante alone has given the world the 
evidence that Italy was ever capable of the true energies of poetic genius. 
Petrarch’s renown is fuunded on his sonnets, and what is the most 
vigorous sonnet but an abortion more or less illshaped and untimely ? 
The sickliness of Italian Jiterature had lent its hue to Roscoe’s volume. 
Its beauty was soon found to be languid, its graces at once premature 
and perishing. No work of its celebrity ever sank more nis out 
of the hands of public taste. 


The Doctor. Roscoe’s fortunes went down still more rapidly than his 
literary honours. This was to be much lamented, for Roscoe was an 
able and an amiable man. Lord Brougham’s volumes will add to, and 
secure, his literary distinction ; they are various, animated, and eloquent. 


The Rector. “The Glanville Family.”—This novel adopts once 
more. the original style of the English romance of real life, It neither 
solicits the pungency of the Smollett school, nor the rapid and pic- 
turesque brilliancy of Scott’s, It leaves the bitterness and the boldness 
ofthe novel of low life to other tastes ; turns from the melo-dramatic 
changes, and high-wrought catastrophes of the Waverley novels; and 
gives us the simple, but characteristic picture of life as it is in England, 
and life as it is among the general classes of opulent society. 


The Doctor. Life in all climates is shaped by the presence or absence 
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of one quality, and that quality is—the having something, to do for 
existence. The line is not to be drawn between the educated and the 
uneducated ; but between those who, under some form of profession 
or pursuit, must labour for their bread, and those who must not. If the 
former class is beyond all comparison the more numerous, it is equally 
beyond question the most active, ardent, and powerful. Yet, it is in 
a higher sphere of society, that character is most strikingly displayed ; 
that the human propensities, more uncompressed by circumstances, 
assume the most singular shapes, that the vapourish caprices of our 
nature float through the widest career, and that the most curious dis- 

lays of human eccentricity astonish the eye which observes them from 
the level of life below. 


The Barrister. To delineate those perpetual fluctuations, is perhaps 
one of the most difficult triumphs of the pen ; to embody the frivolities 
of the fop, to give colour to the vapidity of the languid ‘* fashionable ;”” 
to mark the circulation of the passions through the colourless mind of 
the man of etiquette; to “ catch the Cynthia of the minute,” where the 
very essence of being is change; requires at once elegance and force, 
quickness and fidelity, the penetration to watch the hidden movements 
of the heart, and the power to fix them by vigorous delineation. 


The Colonel. Personal character can never become a fair subject of 
the novelist; yet there are individuals whose passion for prominence 
would evidently be much disappointed by neglect. When public cha- 
racters are to be delineated, those naturally sit for the picture. Women 
who throw themselves into the attitude of politicians—ladies of rank no- 
toriously meddling with the manufacture of cabinets ; heroines sitting up 
to hear the result of debates, and laying themselves down to dream with 
the “ division” by express, under their pillows; such actually canvass the 
pen of the novelist, advertise their ambition into a “table talk ;” and 
make it a matter of legitimate amusement to inquire into the state of 
their brains. Some of the happiest scenes in this novel carry allusions 
which, without giving pain to the individual, characterise the class, and 
give the general likeness, without offending by the personal caricature. 


The Doctor. Here is a case in point—who that has known anything 
of London, does not recognise the “ sitter-out”? of the debates, the 
eternal haunter of what was once the upper floor of St. Stephen’s 


chapel? A party of ladies have obtained the Speaker’s ticket to sit over 
* the ventilator.” 


“ After them came Lady Darlington, who was as regular an attendant at 
the House of Commons, as if the fate of every division depended on her 
presence. Night after night, hour after hour, there she sate. The duller 
the debate, the more contented she seemed. She seldom withdrew her head 
from her window (the hole in the ventilator); never to address any parti- 
eular individual ; but there were four or five high Tory speakers, whose 
Msing induced her to say generally, to her companions, ‘ Now, be quiet, here 
is somebody worth listening to.’ This she continued to do long after two 
of her favorites had settled that it was better to march with the times, and 
had grown ultra-liberal in their speeches, Some ill-natured people were thus 
rae that she did not really understand a syllable of what was 
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This is all very true, and very applicable ; but its applicability is to 
fifty, whilst the pungency is too wide to hurt the feelings of any one 
among the showy delinquents. 


The Barrister. To contrast this sketch, we have a living picture of a 
male politician’s life. Frederick Percival, one of the leading figures of 
the novel, has adopted parliament for his “ profession.”’ 


“ Before the chimney-sweeper rose from his bag of soot, and shook him- 
self preparatory to the labours of the day, Frederick was up and writing in 
his room. Then camethe semblance of comfort in the shape of his break- 
fast tray, and with it came the productions of the post; letters from angry 
friends, poor relations and disappointed constituents; pamphlets containing 
theories for raising money without taxes, defending countries without armies, 
and upholding the church without clergymen; and newspapers carefully 
sent because they were full of virulence against himself.” 


The Colonel. So much for what may be called the chamber practice 
of the profession. The business of the House opens another scene still 
more anxious, more difficult, and more uncertain. The novelist touches 
the principal points with the force of reality. The young Member, after 
a day of this eager application, hurries down to Westminster. The 
House is hot and stifling, but his business is more feverish still, for 
notice has been given of a motion, which, if carried, would overthrow a 
measure at which he has been labouring for months. He speaks, is 
cheered, and—is left in a minority; for his friends, when the division 
took place, had gone to dinner, and he himself had only to go home 
baffled, bored, and weary, to try to sleep, if Fortune has such a favour 
in store for him, and then to go through the same mill-horse round to- 
morrow. The novel, on the whole, is romantic, various, and amusing. 


The Rector. “ Captain Alexander’s Expedition of Discovery into the 
Interior of Africa.”—Captain Alexander has already distinguished himself 
as a writer of African narrative. Inthe beginning of 1834, he was invited 
by the Geographical Society to make a journey into the interior of the 
“ Leonum arida nutrix; but this, as it happened, was to be preceded 
by some adventures more strictly professional. Taking Portugal in his 
way, to obtain information relative to its Southern possessions, he be- 
came a spectator of its unhappy civil war. In the next year, arriving 
at the Cape of Good Hope, he found the whole of South Africa in com- 
motion, and volunteered his services to accompany the British Governor 
to the field. 


The Colonel. Man is a belligerent animal, let the philosophers say 
what they will. It evidently does not require the frenzy of republicanism, 
or the ambition of monarchy, the thirst of wealth, or the passion for 
glory, to rouse him to sink, burn,and destroy. With neither Greek nor 
Roman recollections to feed the flame, nor Wellingtons or Napoleons to 
guide it, the naked sons of Africa, with nothing to gain but sands, and 
with their lives to lose, rush as blindly and as frequently into war, as the 
most chivalric, or the silliest, nation of the civilized world. In 1835,*the 
Zoolas had poured down in a barbaric torrent on the Portuguese at De- 
lagoa, and had killed the Governor. The native tribes of the interior 
then came into play, and their black warriors were suddenly let loose, 
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shooting, stabbing, and poisoning each other, on the” st’ swe¢ping 
scale.’ Next, he Amehied Kaffers, suddenly burst itd the Fastern 
province of the Cape colony, and proceeded to lay it waste with fire and 
sword.’ Captain Alexander, then on the staff, and ap winted Aid-de- 
catip and private Secretary to the Commander-in-chief, was thus put 
in possession of the opportunities which enabled* him to give his very 
picturesque, interesting, and characteristic Memoir of the Kaffer war. 


The Rector. Africa offers a boundless field for discovery—the whole 
immense area from Cape Delgado to Biafra on the west, and from the 
mountains of the Moon on the north to the limits of our Cape colony, a 
space of nearly forty degrees of longitude by forty of latitude, cut through 
its centre by the equator. ‘This seat of vast mountains, mighty rivers, 

pulous nations, and, probably, of the most inexhaustible fertility, is 
~ to Europe only by rumour and romance. No traveller, of any 
intelligence, has ever traversed it; and, this vast and noble portion of the 
earth remains to us as if it had never been. 


The Colonel. The obvious reason hitherto was, that all the accesses 
to this region, from the north and west, were in the hands of jealous 
barbarians, poisoned against all beneficial European approach by the 
vices of the slave trade, or by Mahometan prejudices. But, on the 
east, the only Europeans were the Portuguese, equally jealous; and, on 
the south, the Dutch, proverbial for shutting up their colony even from 
their own countrymen. But now the scene has assumed another aspect. 
England, the great opener of intercourse, the great trader, the great civi- 
lizer, and, by consequence, taking the lead in all discovery, is now mis- 
tress of the south, and is pushing her vigorous branches along the whole 
east coast of this stupendous continent. Her steam-boats are on the 
west, and the Niger is already carrying commerce into the heart of the 
equatorial region. Judicious patronage, combined with commercial ac- 
tivity, will speedily urge the progress of discovery, and, before the next 
fifty years are past, the central Table Land may be traversed, and a new 
southern empire added to the dominion of civilized man. 


The Barrister, It is fortunate that the task of planting the southern 
portion of Africa has fallen into the hands of a nation less addicted to 
violence, most benevolent and public spirited in its enterprises, and by 
every habit, reason, and interest most fitted to found an empire on the 
basis of religion, humanity, and law. The Kaffre war has been charged 
on our ambition ; but the unquestionable fact is, that it has arisen solely 
from the rapacity of the savages themselves, and that it has been con- 


ducted by the English with all the mildness and justice compatible with 
repelling @ treacherous and blood thirsty inroad. 


The Doctor, Captain Alexander commenced his late expedition on the 
10th of September, 1836. The season was aus icious, and the first 
aspect of the country attractive. There was not ing of the desert of 
the country, all was covered with a broad carpet of dark green marked 
with patches of the most brilliant wild flowers. On the right the snow- 
capped peaks of the Drakenstein mountains, rising two or three thou- 
sand feet above the plains, formed a most agreeable picture. The Cape 
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Lark rose near him. perpendicularly to the height. of about, thirty 
feet, gently descending with a prolonged whistle, and all around wore 
a delightful aspect of life and liberty ; but when they advanced into the 
open country they began to feel the effects of the rain whichyhad thus 
coyered the wilderness with verdure. The paths were deep with mud, 
and their heavy waggon plunged into holes from which neither shouting 
nor the whip could induce the oxen to draw it. All possible expedients 
were adopted, and by digging out the mud from before the wheels, 
trampling down branches, and loading a portion of the stores, and 
similar ‘contrivances, they made some way; but before nightfall the 
waggon had sunk up to the naves in a slough of despond from which all 
extrication seemed impossible. The rain fell, the night descended, and 
the spirits of the party had sunk like their waggon, until, after a long 
and weary circuit, they obtained the assistance of some of the farmers, 
shifted a portion of their stores to another waggon, and thus escaped 
shipwreck at their very leaving the harbour. 


The Barrister. The chief difficulty in colonizing this country would 
evidently be the want of great rivers; but, though the coast is generally 
sandy, the interior frequently exhibits scenes of remarkable beauty, 
Among the Damaras there are vast tracts covered with sheep and cattle, 
Captain Alexander dwells with natural interest on the sight of the herds 
and flocks returning from pasture by thousands at sunset towards the 
huts to be protected from the lions during the night. Would not the 
camel be an admirable addition to the riches of those people, as well as 
an invaluable conveyance of the traveller through those alternate sands 
and pastures of the interior, for which the waggon and its oxen are 
proved to be so unsuitable ? 


The Colonel, This is the especial land of the two most formidable of 
wild beasts, the rhinoceros and the lion. Some of the people went one 
day after a white rhinoceros not far from Niais ; they pursued it rapi? 
and it ran—for the white rhinoceros generally flies from man, while the 
bolder animal, the black, is infuriated by the sight, and charges him, 
As the hunters were passing a clump of bushes in pursuit, a black 
rhinoceros rushed out upon them. They immediately scattered them- 
selves in all directions to escape, but the last man of the party was 
caught on the terrible nose-horn and flung into the air. He fell on the 
ground on his back, but, either from being stunned or through presence 
of mind, lay quite still with his eyes nearly closed; the rhinoceros then 
made short rushes at him, snorting and smelling, as if to ascertain that 
he lived, the man still lying as dead, for at the least motion he would 
have been gored and trampled to death. In the mean time the rest of 
the hunters turned, and seeing what the rhinoceros was about, fired. 
Some of the shots striking him, sent him off screaming with his tail 
between his legs. ‘The man was then brought in ; but the only injury 
he was found to have sustained was a slight graze on one of his legs, 
which was soon healed. 


The. Doctor. “ Letters from Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land,’’ by 
Lord Lindsay.—This is a tour in letters to friends and relatives of the 
noble writer, commencing in the latter part of 1836, with Cadiz and 
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Gibraltar. Cadiz delights all strangers by its romance, its beauty, and 
its novelty. All is intensely Spanish—the long, black cloaks of the 
sleepy Hidalgos—the Moorish faces—the conical hats and sashes of the 
lower order—the fans and graceful gliding feet of the women-—the 
painted balconies above, that give such a character to the straight, narrow 
streets, with flowers in them ; and the dazzling whiteness of the houses, 
render it a captivating scene to the stranger, to say nothing of the delight 
of feeling one’s-self on Spanish ground at last, and hearing the language 
of Calderon and Cervantes on every lip that passes. 


The Colonel. No change can be conceived stronger than from Cadiz 
to Gibraltar; from the quay of Cadiz, crowded with the swarthy and fan- 
tastic populace, to Gibraltar with its throng of English uniforms, sen- 
tries, guards changing, officers riding past, the sound of English on 
every side, and all the pomp and circumstance of British soldiery, But 
Gibraltar is almost a museum of African and Oriental life. Here are to 
be seen the Moor with his white turban, burnoosh, and trousers; the 
Jew with his black skull cap, beard, and Israelitish face, the index of 
his pedigree the wide world over; then the holiday attire, and light, 
springy step of the Andalusian peasant. 


The Barrister. The next step of the noble tourist is to Alexandria, a 
scene equally strange, and, if possible, move diversified. Alexandria, 
though geographically belonging to Egypt, morally belongs to Asia. 
Its power, its politics, its manners and its costumes are Asiatic. The 
streets are a living panorama of the Oriental nations. Every nation has 
its representatives there. The Arab soldier, the Coptic serf, the grave 
and opulent Armenian, and the Jew, always looking either the most 
miserable or the most majestic of mankind, mingled with the strings of 
camels towering along, the women gliding about in their deep veils, and 
the haughty officers of the Pasha in their splendid dresses, and mounted 
on their superb horses, driving the multitude before them, are thoroughly 
Oriental. One part leads the recollection back to ages which throw all 
modern pomp into the shade—The Bedouin groups, exhibiting the 
same countenances and costumes, retaining the same manners, and 
speaking the same language which the sons of Ishmael have held since 
the patriarchal aye, 


The Rector. After a short sojourn in Alexandria, Lord Lindsay went 
up the Nile as far as the second cataract, the usual termination of tours; 
though there can be no doubt, that in a few years more, this will be 
looked upon as the mere commencement of the voyage up the Nile, and 
that Abyssinia will have its steam-boats “ arriving to the minute,’’ its 
English hotels to receive the passengers, its coffee-houses for the morn- 
ing lounge of the sable politicians, and its Bourse for the transaction 


of securities and shares in *veculations in lion skins, elephants’ teeth, 
and the Gondar canal. 


The Colonel. The voyage, for the first hundred miles up the river, is 
through a flat but remarkably fertile country, covered along the edge of 
the Nile with farm-houses, garden-grounds, the residences of the opu- 
lent natives, and the establishments of the great Pasha. Higher up it 
becomes one of boldness and grandeur. The rocks assume a sudden 
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loftiness, and shoot up in every shape of wild sublimity. Their sullen 
and steril magnitude, their wild and gloomy hue, and their strange, un- 
earthly outline, render them fit barriers between civilized life, and that 
immense region of ignorance and terror which lies to the South, and 
almost defies the foot of the European. 


The Barrister. The character of the Pasha of Egypt naturally enters 
into the discussion. Lord Lyndsay seems to think that the praises given 
to his zeal for improvement, are at least, premature. And that he has 
injudiciously forced the resources of the country, until exhaustion is the 
inevitable result. Yet it is but fair to remember what Mohammed Ali 
found Egypt—a feeble, abject, nameless country—ruthlessly trampled in 
succession, by the Turk, the Mameluke, and the Frenchman, And 
what he has made it—an active, powerful, and distinguished province 
of civilisation ; all but independent of the porte—all but mistress of the 
vast country of Syria; with a fleet able to meet that of the Turk—with 
a large revenue—with the best, the most numerous, and the most victo- 
rious standing army of the eastern world, and with a command of 
resources, east and west, which would have thrown Constantinople itself 
at the foot of Alexandria in our day, but for the remonstrances of the 
French and English Envoys. The man who has done this, who has 
called up those shapes of vigour out of the ashes of a Turkish govern- 
ment, who has turned the sands of Egypt into bearing, who has built 
palaces, bridges, and walls—where ten generations had built nothing 
but dungeons—and who has raised and maintained this power without 
the reckless severities of Turkish subordination, must be an extraordinary 
man. He must have directness of purpose, and distinctness of un- 
derstanding ; political intrepidity and lofty ambition; the genius of a 
regenerator and the spirit of a sovereign. Egypt may sink when Mo- 
hammed Ali is gone—his schools, his manufactories, his armies, his 
fleets, may sink with him to the grave—but his name will survive, and 
he will be remembered for many an age as the most distinguished in- 
stance of talents overpowering obscurity of birth, resisting obstacles of 
condition, and struggling even against the strong destiny which has de- 
creed that the Turk shall be a barbarian for ever. 


The Rector. No country of the earth offers a more striking illustra- 
tion of the truth of prophecy than Egypt. It was pronounced three 
thousand years ago, that it should never be free from the dominion of 
strangers; that it should never be an independent reer governed by 
an Egyptian sovereign, as it was in the days when the Israelitish pre- 
dictions were delivered. It is to be further observed that the prediction 
was delivered against all natural probabilities ; for there is no portion 
of the globe which seems more directly formed to exercise a great inde- 
pendent sovereignty over an Asiatic and African empire. Its central posi- 
tion, almost perfectly secure from attack on either side, for no barrier is 
so invincible as the desert, if it be defended—its command of the com- 
munication of the whole boundless region of the South with Europe— 
its perpetual fertility—its fine climate—its position at the head of the 
Mediterranean, giving to a populous and active country the capability of 
exercising a command over that Sea, which nothing European could 
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rival—its command of the Isthmus of Suez, the road to that Indian 
commerce which has been a gold mine to every nation engaged in it for 
these three thousand years; Egypt thus possessed all the materials for 
an unrivalled oriental and southern supremacy ; yet, since the days of 
Alexander, Egypt has been the prey of strangers, foreign dynasties have 
constantly sat, on its throne and broken down, its. le; Greek, Ro- 
man, Saracen; ’Mameluke, down to ammeéd Ali, himsélf a 
Bosnian slave, have absorbed its resources, engrossed its power, and 
unconsciously fulfilled the prediction, that Egypt should exist without a 
name among the nations. 


The Colonel. The climate, in the fine season, is incomparable. Lord 
Lindsay describes even the more southern provinces as exhibiting 
weather that might well raise the st of the European. On his re- 
turn from Nubia he warms into a description worthy of an Italian 
spring. His whole expedition within the tropic was a remembrance of 
delight.—The weather lovely, the mornings and evenings exquisitely 
beautiful, fresh breezes tempering the heat, the sky by day transparent 
as crystal, at sunset a sea of molten gold, the night lighted by a moon 
and stars all softness and yet all brilliancy. “In sailing down the Nile,”’ 
says the noble tourist, “I finished Cowper’s ‘ Task’ one evening, lying 
on the divan in the tent on deck, with no light but the fair moon to read 
by. The air was balm, and the musical dash of the oar shed a thousand 
sparkles of broken light as we glided along.”” All this is well told and 
sufficiently captivating. In a few days, after, however, his bark ran 
foul of a rock, and he narrowly escaped being lost. But all these 
hazards, the mere results of negligence on the part of the Arab crew, 
will be soon at an end when the steam-boats shall have begun their 
operations. A voyage to Egypt will probably soon supersede Portugal 
and Madeira for our invalids, and consumption may be fought with 
more effectively above the cataracts and in the pure and dry air of the 


tropic, than in any region exposed to the vapours of Europe and the 
chill of the Atlantic. ., ¢ 


_ The Barrister. On the whole, these volumes do honour to the feel- 
ings, the intelligence, and the manly studies of the writer. It is gratify- 
ing to those who know the influence of wealth and rank on the character 
of society, to find our young inheritors of both employing themselves in 
the generous and active pursuits of which those pages give such ample 
evidence. It augurs well for their own more mature distinction—it 
augurs still better for their country. 
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